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Book ef the Mahabhérata, and faithfully reflects the 
spirit—giving, indeed, for the most part, the exact 
phraseology of the original. It cannot but be con- 
sidered remarkable that, in an age so remote, these 
tender and lofty thoughts as to the origin and mission 
of Death should have found expression. It would be 
possible, by notes and citations from the text, to 
render the version of more importance to the erudite, 
but 


| 
I 


Ah t Rishi, he is gone ; my pride is dead ! 
What is this Death ? whence cometh it ? what 
Hath given it means and might and power to 


kill, , 
Blasting the bloom of life? Thou, who art 
wise, 
Tell me the truth of this; I crave to know.” 
Then Narad, hearing his most piteous cry, 


That Teacher of the truth spake tenderly 
The ancient tale I tell, which whoso hears 


He shall not weep though his one son be dead. , | 


Narada said : “ Listen, thon long-armed King, | 

And grieve no more when thou hast heard. 
At first, e 

Long back in the Beginning, He who rules, 

Almighty shining Brahma, made what lives 

To be unchanged ; so was there length of 


Fixed in fair changelessness, waxed fl) con- 


tent, 
Bethinking to unmake what he had made, 


That good should pass to better. And there 


went, 
OM bh, from the discontent of Him— 





Sage Vydea thus replies to him : 
1. 
I wit relate 
An ancient story for thy comfort, Prince, 
By Narad told to King Akampana; 
For that great Lord had lost his only son, 
Which is of earthly woes hardest to bear. . 
Thou, too, shalt learn how Death began, and 
this . 
Shall free thee from the ache of love be- 
reaved. 


Hear the old story ; it is sweet to hear— 
Excellent, holy, purging sins away, 
Prolonging life because it stayeth grief ; 
Good for the heart and soul, strengthening 

the will, 
Best of auspicious scriptures. Nay, I say 
To tell or hear this rede is all as if 
The blessed Veds were chanted ; it should be 
Said with the morning prayer for kings to con, 
If they will keep their children, realms, and 
wealth 
With minds at ease. 


; My son, in ages past, 
In the far Krita Yuga, lived this King 
Akampana. His foes beset him sore, 
And slew in fight Hari, his son, a Prince 
God Narayen’s match for might, youthful and 
fair, 
Skillful in armas, wise, pleasant—in the war 
Fearless as Sdékra. But they hemmed him 
round, 
Striking such blows amidst his enemies, 
That when he fell there lay about his corpse 
A bloody belt of chiefs and elephants. 


Long mourned the King his sire, by night 
and day 

Weeping, knowing no joys, uncomforted ; 

Whom that most holy Saint, great Narada, 

Hearing bis grief, in pity visited. 

But when the King saw Narad entering, 

Uprose he from the dust, and clasped thosé 
feet, , 

And poured his sorrows into those wise ears; 

Becounting all the battle, how ’t was lost, 

And how the Prince fell: “‘Ah! my brave, 


For help ; like Vishnu, in thy shining mail, 
Slain art thou ’midst thy foes. Ah! Bhagavan 


“ 





Bethinking how He should destroy to save— 
A flame, the spirit of His brooding thought, 








and worlds, : 
With all their creatures—those which live and 


move, 

And those which live urimoving, plants and 
trees. 

So was that thought of Brahma terrible. 


But thereupon he of the matted locks, 
Hara—whom men do also Sthanu call, 


King of night-wandering ghosts, Shiva the 


god— 

Unto dread Brahma’s presence straight re- 
paired. 

Awful in sunlike majesty sat He ; 

And, seeing Hara at His feet, come there 

For love of living beings: ‘Son !” He said, 

“What need hath brought thee? Let the wish 

be known, 


That which thou dost desire, it shall be | 


wrought ; 
For thou art Sthénu, and thy will is mine.” 


Spake Hara: “© Thou Light of all the 

‘Worlds ! 

Thine are the worlds, and thou hast peopled 
them ; 

And all things in their orders are by Thee, 

And in Thee live. Wilt thou not save Thine 
own? 

But now they fear to perish everywhere, 

Slain by thié fire which flameth from thy 
mood ; 

And I, who see it and who love them, ¢ome 

Moved with compassion, Have thou mercy, 
Lord!’ 


Brahma replied: ‘‘I did not think to slay. 

Lo! Iam favorable. Life shall live ; 

For love, not hate, this mood did move in Me; 

Because the Angel of the Earth hath come, 

Constantly praying, ‘ Father, lighten me ; 

Make and unmake this burden sore to bear, 

My children, lest we multiply to harm.’ 

Yet, having made them, hdw should I un- 
make, ; ; 

Seeing I gave gifts indestructible, 

Giving their lives? I camnot slay, yet these 

Must change ; therefore that, med «did move 
in Me.’ : 


Spake Hare: “Oh! Protector of the 
Worlds,. ’ 

Be favorable still, be wroth no more ; 

Let not the lives, moving and motionless, 

Perish, O Bhagavan! Let there be hence- 


The Past, the Présent, and 
Ail! Thy 
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Destroy not thet which Thou hast wrought 
sofair, 
For'this at Thy great feet I bend and plead.” 


Was wholly quenched, and all His spirit still, 
Lo! Brahma meditated ; and there rose, 


limbs, 
But beauty blossomed red on lip and breasts, 
And in her ears swung ear-rings of soft gold. 
She, being so born, drew backward from the 
throne, 
Awestruck to gaze upon those gods. But He 
Who maketh and unmaketh spake to her 
Saying “Thon Death, thou Mrityua—go, de- 
stroy 
Those who must die. I have created thee 
Unto this work ; bring to appointed end 
The moving and unmoving, kill and slay 
All creatures at their time. .This is My will, 
Obey, and fear not.”’ 


Thus commanded, Death— 
Fair Mrityu, with those eyes like lotuses— 
Spake not, but bowed her head and sobbed, 
her tears 
Fast welling ; so that on dread Brahma’s hand 
Fell the bright tears; for Brahma drew her 
close, 
Saying “I bid thee for the good of all.” 


IL, 

But Narada went on: Then she 
Her sérrow} and replied, “‘Father and Lord!” 
Clasping her palms atrose her beauteous 


breast, 
And trembling like a tendril in the wind— 
“ Father and Lord,” sighed Mrityu, ‘‘ where- 
fore, then 
Mad’st Thou me woman? How shall I fulfill 
This dreadful duty, this injurious task ? 
I shall be guilty, I shall be defiled. 
Be gracious ; let this work light not on me! 
Why must they die? the friend, the citizen, 
The son, the mother, father, brother, bride 
And bridegroom—all so happy, all so fair. 
Why should these be destroyed? I am afraid 
To kill them ; I shall sadden at their tears, 
Grieve with their groans. Master of all! 
dear God! 
Bid me not dwell with Yama, #aying men. 
I pray Thee rather give me leave to live 
In holy silences and pains and prayers. 
This boon I crave, great Father ; grant the 


boon,. 
And I, thy child, will go to Dhenuka, 
Where I will dwell in sacred solitudes, 
Religious, worshiping Thee. But, God of 


gods, 
I shall not have the heart to take away 
The dear lives of the dying creatures. Save, 
Save me from such a sin !”’ 
“ 3 
“ Mritya! thou art created unto this, 
To make an end of all that lives. Go, child; 
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Make them to end, each st his time; spare 
none |! ~ 

Such is My will, and never otherwise; 

Thon shalt be blameless, doing Brahma’s 

will.” 


ee ae 

Toslay clasping pitying palms 

Across her breast, and lifting eyes of ruth 

To Bralima’s eyes. Thereat there spread in 
heaven 


Silence 6 space, while Death, for love of men, 

Gazed on the face of God, and that dread 
face 

Waxed well contented; and great Brahma 
smiled, 

Looking upon His creatures, who therewith 

Fared well throughout the Three Wide Worlds, 
because 

The countenanee of Him was glad again. 


So passed she from the Almighty Presence, 
mute, 

This tender Angel sent to slay nankind, 
Refusing still to slay ; and forthwith went 
To Dhenuka, where countless ages through 
In meditation and rapt vows she stood 
Fixed like arock*—all for the love of men. 
For sixteen padmas t stood she, grace, 
Withholding heart and soul from and 


peace ; 
And, afterward, for padmas twenty-five, 
Praying for men; and then, through many 


#20) iiges 
the 





Praying _ Next ‘upon Nanda’s 
banks— i 

Nanda which flows cool, holy, crystal, pure— 

Seven thousand years and one kept she firm 
fast ; 

And afterward went east to Kausiki, 

Where dews and airs of heaven were all her 


Under the feet ‘of sacred Himalay ; 
And 80 to topmost Himalay, where gods 
Have offered sacrifice, she, too, a god, 
Lay prostrate, praying, still as is a stone. 
And yet again at Naimish, Pushkara, 
Gokarna, and Malaya, wheresoe’er 
The holiest places are, there sojourned she, 
Fasting and meditating, making vows 
For men to Brahma, suing Him for them. 
Whereby the Eternal Father of the Worlds, 
Being well pleased (quoth Narad), called to 
her % 
With kindly mind, saying : My Mrityn, 
Why dost thou exercise such heavy vows ?”’ 
And gentle Death answered the Lord of 
Life : 
‘* That I may never have, O Lord, to kill 
Thy creatures, and that they may dwell in 
peace, 
This thing I ever wish, this boon I crave. 
Master and Father, I did fear the guilt 
Of slaying, and I feared to disobey ; 
Therefore I make these penances, Supreme ! 
Comfort me, who am Thine and terrified ; 
Forgive me, for I would be innocent ; 
Have pity, Lord of lords, on me and these!’ 


Then He who knows what was, is, and will 
be, 
Made soft reply : “‘ Blood-guilty art thou not, 
Oh! Mrityu, if thou slayest these that live. 
What I have uttered, I have uttered. Vain 
Can never be My words. These are to die. 
Go, gallant spirit, therefore, slay Me these; 
Slay all four orders of the things which live. 
Thee shall the eternal virtue purify ; 
Thee shall the mighty ones who guard my 
worlds 
Honor and’ sid. Yama shall help thee; 
plagues, 
Pestilence dearth, shall be thy ministers ; 
And I, the Almighty God, before all gods 
Give thee this sign that, being free from sin, 
Thou shalt be called Unspotted, Viraja— 
She that doth slay for love, and, slaying, 
saves. , 


© The text says “on one leg,” hyekpudera, 
+ padma is one hundred millions of years. 
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Bo once again, commanded past reply, 

Mrityu ber meek palms folded o’er her breast, 

And bowed ber brow, and answered: “If, 
dread Lord, 

It must be done, and 1 must be the means, 

Upon my bead be put Thine high behest! 

Yet let it te Thy will I strike them not; 

Let their sins slay them, and die so with 
thern 


Avarice, ambitions, envies, calumnies, 


Wars, wraths, hates, conquests, follies, pas- 


sious, plots 

Of mutual mischiefse—let those work Thy 
word 

And bring to end the beings suffering them.” 


“Thus it shall be,” spake Brabma. ‘Go, 
fair child | 

Fulfill My purpose, make death enter so; 

Thou shalt be blameless now and evermote. 


‘Bes! The bright tears that fell upon My 
bend 


From forth Thine eyes, I turn to woes of 
flesh 

Which shall consume them—aches, diseases, 
griefs. 

Born of thy sorrow these must be; but, 
born 

Of thy compassion, 
peace, 

When the day cometh that each one must 
die. 

Fear not! thou shalt be innocent; thou art 

The solace, as the terror, of all flesh, . © 

Righteous and rightful, doing Brahma’s will. 

Therefore fare forth and siay, making these 
end 

With pangsof passion, stings of wild desires, 

Vain sins which kill. This shall thy virtue 
be; 

And thou shalt purify thee by thyself, 

Making the good wax and the evil wane 

By vatureof the evil’s self—by wrongs, 

By wrath, by lust, self-love, and sinfulness.”” 


these shall heal with 


So ever since that time (quoth Narada) 
Mritya, no longer thinking to resist, 
Works the great will of God, and slays what 


lives, 

Taking the breath of creatures at life’s 
close ; 

Nor with her own kind hand,she doth not 
kilP; 

By ills and pests and hurts which evil 
breeds— 


As mavy as those tender tears that rolled 

From forth her eyes—they perish; so men 
call 

Their plagues Vyadhd, that which “hunts” 
to death. 


Wherefore, my King 
vain 
To mourn the dead. The elements divine, 
Which enter in at birth, come forth at death. 
All changes, and the gods are mortal, too. 
But thou, lament no more thy princely son ; 
He hath attained that excellent abode, 
Airy, invisible, which knows not time, 
Nor chance, nor any change. Weep not for 
bim; 
He sits with kings and heroes who are passed 
Into the everlasting happy house, 
Where vo wars are, nor wounds, and good 
men dwell. 


! (said Narad), it is 


King! this is death ! this is that Mrityu! 

Thus whenthe houris come the creatures 
end, 

Obeyiuy the vast purposes of Him 

Who maketh and unmaketh. Mrityu takes 

Their breath. She slays not; of themselves 
they dle. 

The genile spirit witb the staff in hand* 

Strikes none, but pities all. Therefore the 
wise, 

Knowing that such is Brahma’s will, and 
good, 

Never lament their dead; grieve thou no 
more. 





And when the holy Narada made end, 
(VyAse said) this King Akampana 
Shed no more tears, but spake unto the 
Saint: 

“Lo! now my woe is gone, my heart is healed | 
Qh | wisest of all Risbis, I have peace; 
I thank thee for tbe blessing of such lore ; 
I clasp thy feet.’” Therewith Narada went 
To Nandana, leaving him comforted. 
Ob! son of Pandu, be thou patient, too !t 
Thy prince, thy gallant Abhimanyu, 
Fell like a lord of men, and batb bis meed 
In Swarga with the Blessed. Rise thou up, 
Quit grief, and take thy weapons and renew 
The battle with thy brothers on the plain. 





Whoso reads and whoso hears 

This fair story of old years, 

Well and wisely gives his pains; 
Since thereby his spirit gains 

Piety and peace and blias, 

Nay, and heavenward leadeth this ; 
And, on earth, its wisdom brings 
Wealth and health and happy thiags. 


* Dandapdnt, 
¢1 have here transposed a line os twe. 
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was the central beal 
and dryest Lu 


strong minds from other estaeiaben, to 
throw off its rigid confessionalism, and to 
establish itself on the broad basis of gener- 
al theological culture. So to-day it is, in 
theology, far abead of « Heidelberg and 
Ttbingen, in the south. It throws Erian- 
gen foto the provincial’ ranks. It eclipses 
its nearest neigh bor—dear, muddy, crooked, 
cobble-paved Halle; and, now that: the eld- 
er giants of Berlin are gone, it is in ad- 
vance of even that youngest and proudest 
of the great German schools. Three years 
ago, when the Summer semester was draw- 
ing to a close, it was my oppartunity to 
linger awhile about the precincts of the 
quaint main building and to drop in as a 
guest at now one and then anottier lecture- 
room, and spend an enchanted honr in lis- 
tening to some of the newer men, who are 
making Leipzig the great thingit now is. 
Ove could not fail, however, to hear 
Kahnis, Luthardt, and some of the other 
mev who stuck firmly to the old school be- 
fore its transfusion of new life, and who 
themselves bave been blessed with fresh 
youth by the touch of the latest men. 

The old quadrangle is a busy place in 
the fifteen minutes’ interval between the 
lectures. Every lecture begins a quarter 
of an hour after the even hours and con- 
tinues three-quarters of an hour. So, when 
the clock strikes ten, or eleven, or any even 
hour, the doors fly open; the students and 
professors crowd out, pass each other rap- 
idly, and spend the time, each in his own 
way, until the clock strikes the ended quar- 
ter hour, and then begins the lecturing of 
one hundred and sixty professors to the 
three thousand students. You cannot well 
resist the impulse to go up to the roster 

ani! see the last announcement, One isto~| 
this effect: “Herr Studiosus Friedrich 
Muth will deliver a lecture on Mark Twain. 
Place: the university cellar, Ritterstrasse, 
43,1. Guests are welcome and need no in- 
troduction.” Close by is a lunch stall— 
steaming coffee, many a link of literary 
sausage, beer in abundance, sandwiches, 
fruit, and whatever else can be caught 
up and eaten or drunk in a few hasty 
minutes. Even those sprightly swallows 
and sparrows come out of their little 
hiding-places in the nooks of the gables, 
and fly about in multitudes, as if no 
place on this broad earth were 80 
dear to them as the gargoyles about those 
dusky Kreuzgiinge of the old Leipzig 
University. Lcavvot think of their cheer- 
ful chatter and fickle wings without ap- 
plying to them the words of the sad Jane 
Carlyle to a “Swallow Building Under 
our Eaves,” now first brought out of her 
portfolio by Froude, aod a picture withal 
of her long martyrdom: 


Thou too hast traveled, little fluttering thing— 

Hast seen the world, and now thy weary wing 
Thou too must rest. 

But much, my little bird, could’st thou but tell, 

I'd give to know why here thou lik’st so well 
To build thy nest. 

For thou hast passed fair places in thy flight; 

A world lay all beneath thee where to light; 
And strange thy taste, 

Of all the varied scenes that met thine eye— 

Of all the spots for building ’neath the sky— 
To choose this waste, 

* > 7 . . . . 

God speed thee, pretty bird; may thy small nest 

With little ones all in good time be blest. 
I love thee much ; 

For well thou managest that life of thine, 

While I, oh! ask not what I do with mine! 
Would I were such! 

Fricke is reading on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. He islean and small, with bald 
head, thin, pale fingers, soft and gentile 
voice, anda certain monastic calm, as if he 
might have just emerged from a copying cell 
in one of Charlemagne’s schools palatine. If 
I had not written this last sentence, | 
should say there was somethiog about him 
that reminded you at once of our Dr. Ezra 
Abbott, him of the “‘ Bibliography of the 
Future Life,” of the New Version, of Har- 
vard, and of the whole scholarly world. You 
soon forget this slight man in the fervor of 
bis speech. He does not spend his whole 
time (as Messner, of Berlin, would do) in 
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Je 
seems to deimate Fricke a bank ie ey | tae 
the fire of the moment be raises his hands 
aod brings them down again with a vehe- 
mence which makes ove think of Luther, 
io his fight with Eck, in this same Leipzig, 
and in this same month of June, three 
hundred and sixty years ago. The lotr 
strikes, No speech can hold the students. 
They screw up theif inkhéres ‘and svon are 
out of the room aud the master’s presence. 

Lechier reads in the history of doctrine. 
He sits during the lecture, 4s, indeed, the 
most of the professors do. He has scant 
hair, a0 earnest manner, a clear voice, and 
a knotty, lumpy face. He wears a stiff 
white cravat, of the Old School latitude. His 
period is medizval and his work isa state- 
ment of the nature and validity of the 
sacraments. He traces with exquisite skill 
the rise of the wretched view, away back 
in those days, that the sacrament can save, 
apart from any faith, love, and general 
religious sentiment of the participant and 
recipient. Fora thorough handling of the 
schoolman’s view of the saving efficacy of 
the sacraments it would be difficult to find 
a treatment of more grasp and. strength 
than by Lechler. He just comes down upon 


“it asif calmly pounding it into fine dust. 


He makes but little reference to the con- 
tinuation of the fallacy in our days, but 
believes what he says concerning the 
Middle Age men. One cannot help read- 
ing between the lines the glance of his 
rapier toward the Oxford theology of the 
Newman time, 

Lutbardt is busy with ethics. He issome- 
thing of a rhetoriciau and still stands well 
at the outpost ase ‘champion of advanced 
orthodoxy. “His last"ten years‘bave been 
wearing on bim; but he has still the same 
mafnetic speech, enthusiasm, and hold 
upon his students. What is prayer? he 
asks. He who prays must keep his prayers 
together. It is often well to use the words 
of others; but, whetber those or your own, 
the soul must bear the business iu hand. 
He who prays in public must have the 
prayers of Scripture at command, and now 
and then use the words which have been 
his friends for years. Prayer is going to 
God, and then talking with him. It is 
selfish to go to him on set occasiohs only. 
We must have stated times, when no just 
pressure is upon us; and then, when the 
occasion is grave, we go as toa familiar 
friend. Men ought fo pray three times a 
day: in the morning, because of the new 
and uncertain day; at noon, when the 
heavy burden is on us; and then at night, 
when the hours are past and we need to 
thank God fof helping us through all. 
Prayer is both conditional and wuncon- 
ditional. For some things we know our 
need and that God wishes to give them; 
for others there must be the recognition of 
his good pleasure. Can we pray for the 
dead? Not strictly, for the relation to God 
is decided in this life. But why not? asks 
Luthardt. We give the body ‘to the 
grousd and is it not natural that we com- 
mit the soul to God? Suppose we do con- 
sider the life as ail over, is God displeased 
that we ask bis blessing on the soul still? 
It may be hypothetical and problematical; 
but it is just one of those things in which 
we err on the safe side when we pray over 
our beloved dead. Very telling is Lutb- 
ardt’s way of showing that the Moravian 
conception of prayer is @ mistake, in that 
it brings Christ so near as to leave the 
Father away; while that of the rationalist 
is just as fat ‘wrong, as it reverses the order. 
The whole Trinity must be invoked, at one 
and the same time, as equally near and 
operative-in response to prayer. 

When Luthbardt finishes, you feet that 
you have béen looking at a picture. He 
holds you fromthe first syllable to the last. 
He gives you time to think as he moves on 
and to the heart as fully as to the 

a ., The beautiful deep red 
rose which beheld in his hand when he 





began his lecture has not once ‘been laid 
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specimen of aonb word painting, 
whole Vortrag is rich in the extreme... He 
seems to forget the new-and-old Leipzig 
where he is, and to be away back in the 
early days, wher Jerusalem first lifted its 
head above the average Jewish village and 
began to gather to itself the spiritual forces 
which have made it what it is, or, rather, 
what it was. He is at home in its winding 
streets, describes the progress of the first 
temple and then the next, shows you the 
panorama of its tragic jife, and introduces 
you, one by one, to the men who have 
tuled it by the scepter of the sword or their 
thought. : 

The good and now decliaing Delitzsch 
has the rare fortune of seeing his sou com- 
ing on to take his place._Here he is, Fried- 
tich by name, in one of the smaller rooms, 
a brusque and plodding young man, work- 
ing his way patiently toward the front. In 
style he is of the new-generation, not clad 
in the traditional black, but in light gray, 
with hair parted in the middle of his round, 
full head and cheeks aglow with burning 
health and enthusiasm. He is somewhat 
in his father’s line of work, ouly more 
purely philological. His theme is Assyri- 
ology. He bas his.fuall manuscript before 
him, some terra cotta images and figures 
spread upon his table, and some old parch- 
ment sheets, full of inscriptions. These 
latter are for the students to look at and 
gather inspiration from, as object lessons 
by which to take bold of his text. Now 
and then he leaves his seat, and writes in 
the Assyrian characters on the blackboard, 
and bas his students answer his searching 
questions. Only eight students constitute 
his audience; but then this is the way 
in which every German professor begins 
bis work. He -has only a voluntary group 
first; in some remote little room, and, if he 
does well avd his company increases, he 
gets trusted more and more and in time 
ascends to recognition and a regular ap- 
pointment as Herr Professor Ordivarius. 
These yeuts of discipline are a severe test. 
I have Kiown of men who have grown gray 
as privatdgcents and never become anything 
else. Someare ground fine between the 
millstones of more popular workers; but 
others come out safely from the ordeal and 
have a life-long position of security and 
honor. 

DusvuQveg, la. 
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TEMPERANCE won a positive triumph in 
the Senate of the United States, last week, 
in the defeat of the Distillers’ Bill. Great 
was the astonish ment of the distillers, who, 
gathered from far distant points, bad for 
many weeks been busy as beavers working 
up the final success of their bill, extending 
indefivitely the distilled spirits bond peried. 
Great also was their disappointment when, 
by a vote of thirty-two to twenty, their 
supreme hope in the whisky trade was 
suddenly laid low. The complete rout of 
the whisky distillers was caused by the 
verve and fervor of Senator Windom, both 
in the Committee of Investigation, of which 
he is chairman, in which be pushes distillers 
close to the wall, and in the powerful 
speech in the open Senate, in which he dis- 
comfited the leader of the distillers, Sen- 
ator Beck. This speech of Senator Win- 
dom was ove of the very best of his legis 
lative life, reflecting on both his mind and 
moral perception most positiye credit. Mr. 
Windom’s text was: 

“The bill is not needed by honest men 
and it affords countiess opportunities for 
fraud. He thought that the overproduc- 

b tion which bad vecurred was the fault, aed 
not the misfortune, of the distillers; and 
that it would be relieved, so far as it ought 





to be, by natural causes. He reminded the 
of the bill that the distillers had 
Been to Cougress before for relief, and, 


down. It threatened to break or fall of 


bd Ad 





the business st the of the United. 
Btatee to get distillers out of trouble t 
on themselves by their own folly. was 


surprised when, on yesterday, bills wfloae’ 


was demanded by the whole eoun- 
try, the bankruptcy and bank-charter 
bills, were forced to stand aside for this bill, 
in which a mere handful of reckless, fool- 
ish men were interested. These distillers 
were like all men who fooled with whisky: 
when on the verge of delirium tremens, 
they seek relief from the cons . 
their own acts, and are no sooner relieved 
than they come staggering back under a 
new load of whisky, asking belp again: 
There was reason to believe that was 
a whisky ring. Its raising large sums of 
money had not been satisfactorily explained. 
It would not do to pooh! pooh! théinves- 
tigation which bis committee was making. 
¢ had every reason to be satisfied with it 
so far. The Senate could be at better busi- 
ness than relieving gluts in the whisky 
market and helping distillers to hold their 
Mo until they could get men to drink 


Senator Beck, of Kentucky, as the 
champion of the distillers, found himself 
to be the subject of very sarcastic remark 
during the progress of Mr. Windom’s 
speech. Mr. Beck in his speech had de- 
clared that the tariff was responsible for 
the overproduction of whisky. Windom 
retorted; ‘* Oh! the tariff again.” 


“Yes,” said Beck, ‘‘ the tariff again. If 
the gentleman from ‘Minnesota knew a little 
more about the tariff and was nearer right 
on it, his chances for the e Presidency would 
be better than they are.” 

“The gentleman from Kentucky,” 
torted Windom, *‘ eats tariff, sleeps tariff, 
and drinks tariff in his Bourlon whisky.” 

** Yes,” said Beck, ‘“‘and, if the gentle- 
man from Mivnesota would drink Bourbon 
whisky, le could think more clearly aud act 
more intelligently,” 


But, whatever the personal fondness of 
senators for whisky may be, or their habit 
of “‘swigging” it in private, it is, at last, 
proved that,the majority of them have a 
positive prejudice against its extensive 
sale and a still more potent prejudice 
against the known corruptions of “ whisky 
rings.” As Mr. Windom went on, his 
speech became more and more a temper- 
ance speech—a speech worthy of the 
Quaker fatber avd mother who nurtured 
their boy io Nature’s true and simple ways 
and worthy of the man himself who had 
earned and won success by ability, hand in 
hand with honor, not dishonor. ~ As one is 
sometimes confronted by the contrary 
type, there is an added satisfaction in lis- 
tening toa public man who, in defending 
any measure for the public weal, is plainly 
seen to be in his own personality an embodi- 
ment of high principle and of fine char- 
acter. This is emphatically true of William 
Windom. You see him not to question, 
but to respect and to believe in him. I 
know of no other man iv public life in 
Washington who in the same number of 
years has gathered into expression, fea- 
tures, and bearing so great an amount of 
added strength. Always called a hand- 
some man, Mr. Windom is now vastly more, 
in the blended dignity afid urbanity of 
his bearing, with the seal of positive power 
set alike on brow aud features. ‘The spirit 
within casts out on this clear-cut,comely face 
no shadow from inward raging passions. Its 
sirength is not marred by conflicting weak- 
ness, nor darkened by ignoble living, nor 
withdrawn from the sympathy of its fel- 
lows by selfish insensibility to the wants 
and wishes of hisfellow-men. If Mr. Wiv- 
dom inherils from his father his large and 
nobly-set head, surely, in his strong, fine 
features, so free from encroaching worldli- 
ness, must linger somewhat of the purity 
and delicacy of his mother. 

Mr. Windom’s mental characteristics, 
without being showy or aggressive, are 
positive and pronounced. He thinks clear- 
ly, sharply, comprehensively. Endowed 
by Nature with keen perceptive faculties 
and capacity for detail, through the train- 
ing and experience of life be has grown to 
the power of comprehensive thought on 
absiract themes, as well as to large execu- 
tive action in practical affairs, of both of 
which he gave ample proof in his brief 
administration of the United States Treas- 
ury. 

He isa natural economist, regarding all 
financial matters with a keen, sharp sight, 

- that holds them back utterly. from ac 
atmosphere of emotion or i 
faculty in itself being suilicient to ite 


& 
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with manifotd real causes for distrust and 
dissatisfaction in more’ than ohe of ‘their 
chosen public men, bave thatked cause for 
congratulation and hopest'pride in thelt 
last three Secretaries of the Treasury. The 
administration of Johu Sherman has never 
been surpassed since the day of Alexander 
Hamilton. All the flecks the Democrats 
have managed to scratch together on its 
surface have been less than atoms above its 
wise and sure foundations. . 

Secretary Windom brought into the ad- 
ministration of Garfield an unquestioned 
factor. His administration of the Treasury 
could scarcely have proved unworthy of” 
himself and his predecessor. And now, in 
the still quesifoved administration of Presi- 
dent Arthur, bis chosen Secretery of the 
Treasury, Charles J. Folger, has already 
justified the wisdom of the choice that 
placed him where he is. Secretary Folger 
isa man constitutionally sensitive to the 
‘demands of duty and personally conscious, 
to his own discomfort, of the calls of any 
responsibility resting upon himself. These 
dominant traits of character became almost 
immediately apparent in the administration 
of the new Secretary. 

Congressmen of every shade of political 
faith alike bear testimony to the inde- 
fatigable pains taken ‘by the Secretary per- 
sonally to look into every matter concern- 
ing his department brought to his notice. 

A member of Congress not long since 
wrote him in reference to some branch of 
service connected with the Treasury De- 
partment, expecting a comparatively super- 
ficial reply, in the band of a clerk. Vast 
was his surprise when he received, in the 
writing of the Secretary himself, an elab- 
orate resumé concerning the business 
in all its relations of an entire bureau, 
which the Secretary of the Treasury 
had taken .personal pains to investi- 
gate and report himself. This was but 
one of the manifold cases constantly 
_ bearing indubitable witoess to the 
industry, and keen sense of responsibility 
which impels this executive. Secretary 
Folger is another example of the powerful 
physical. besia. indispensable. to. the largest 
brain force and the mest. potent ‘ensrgy. 
Certain types of imtellectuality may ac- 
company bodily puerility aud weakaess; 
but the actual giants of mental force are 
never pigmies nor are they physically con- 
temptible. 

Thus in Secretary Folger power is per- 
fectly visible in the whole make-up of the 
man—in. the tall stature, in the wide 
shoulders, in the capacions chest, in the 
strong neck, in the wide, high head, in 
the tense features, and in his deep-set, 
wide-apart, steady-lidded, thoughtful eyes. 
The bird-twitter of facial nerve and muscle 
belonging to more nervous, less self-poised 
personages is mot here. Harmony and 
strength are. the blended, most pervasive 
qualities of both head and face. The head 
is noble in carriage and outline, the eye- 
brows nearly straight and strongly defined, 
the nose and mouth Clean cut and sensitive, 
sive. 

The outward man seems to have taken 
into frame and face somewhat of the large- 
ness of the seas that stretch from his native 
shore on old Nantucket. There, in 1818, 
was born the present Secretary of the Tres- 
sury of the United States. When he was a 
child, his parents moved to New York, in 
which state he was educated. He took the 
_ baccalaureate honor at Hobart College, in 
1836. In 1889he was admitted to the bar. 
/When but twenty-six years old, he 
was made Judge of Common Pieas. 
At twenty-seven be was master and 
examiner of Chancery. When ‘thé Re- 
publican Party-was formed, he became one 
of its leaders and in 1861 he was elected 
to the senate of New York. In the legtsia- 
ture he was marked as the hater of “rings,” 
monopolies, and an oppouent of Tweed, in 
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lei ene Feat: ag6:wae Geeta to: Gil the 
vacancy caused by the death of Chief 
Judge Ohdtch. As Secretary of the 


4 \Treasury. he hes already recommended 
'| to* Congréss°a’ revision of the tariff. He 


favors the abolition of all internal taxes 
save these set upon whisky aud tobucco. 
He insists on @ tax beivgeet on these sure 
destroyers of the human race. He also 
asks the suspension of the coinage of silver 
doliars, because of their superfivity. In 
the present Secretary of the Treasury we 
behold ‘a man°whom vatural power would 
allow to‘exvel in'science, literature, law, or 
executive’ bustnéss. We see, also, these 

ers ‘trained ‘by mental discipline and 
et practical experience—a man firm, 
strong, courageous, watchful, imperative, 
\yet sympathetic: One may take positive 
pleasure in studying and estimating the 
‘chatacter, capacity, and cultivation of the 
‘tifree men named in this sketch, as an 
offset against the assurance of President 
Elfot, of Harvard, that men of recognized 
intellectual ability “find a fit field only iv 
private life.” 

If it be true that men remarkable in in- 
teliectual quality, in scholarly acquire- 
ment, in trafned experience, and in the 
highest moral integrity are too few in the 
public service, as we know they are, we 
may yet thank Heaven that they are not 
wholly wanting. 

‘Wasmixorow, D. C., June, 1882. 





GRACE GREENWOOD. 
BY ARAB K. BOLTON, 


Years ago, as I read Grace Greenwood’s 
books and recognized in them a keen delight 
in Nature, a love of freedom, and a great 
heart, E wondered how she looked, how she 
talked, and if I should ever see her. Some 
years since I read that she was to give a lec- 
ture, atthe large public hall in the city where 
I lived, on “The Heroic in Common Life.” 
Of course, I eagerly bastened thither. She 
came upon the stage, tall and with fine ad- 
dress, gracious and gentle, yet strong, and 
with distinct utterance and in graphic 
yrords told of the nobility of human nature, 
even under the’ comifionest types and the 
humblest surroundings. _No one who 
heard that lecture went away witbout a 
| heart full of sympathy and eyes opened to 
the good which lies close about our feet 


dream that circumstances would one day 
bring me under the same roof wfth the 
| famous author and lecturer. This Winter, 
in Paris, we have boarded in the same 
pleasant penston, and as the acquaintance 
has grown I have added affection to my old- 
time admiration. 

Grace Greenwood is not as young now as 
when, nearly twenty-eight years ago, she 
wrote ‘‘Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in 
Europe,” when, in the flush of a national 
reputation asa poet and novelist, she re- 
ceived the attentions of Dickens, Mrs. 
Browning, and otters; but the same fun- 
loving spirit is in her heart and breaks 
forth in her face. She enjoys life, albeit 
she bas done earnest and wearing work, as 
keenly as when she galloped across the 
fields and hills about her home. That 
home was of the pure New England type, 
for, though she was born in the State of 
New York and spent much of her life in 
Pennsylvania, she was of New England 
parentage, Her mother was of Huguenot 
descent; her father (Dr. Thaddeus Clarke) 
of English Puritan blood, he being a rela- 
tive of Jonathan Ed wards. 

Often of an evening in Paris we gath- 
ered about ber, asking for a recitation— 
perhaps some quaint, humorous poem by 
Will Carélton or Bret Harte, or something 
tragic; and, though she is often weak and 
ill (having suffered much at intervals, for 
years, from bronchitis and asthma), she 
always, when possible, consented. On the 
glage Grace Greenwood would have made 
& suecess, either in tragedy or comedy. 
Perhaps she might bave decided on a 
dramatic profession, having in her youth 
received much encouragement from distin 
guished actors and actresses, both in Ameri- 
ca and England; but she was dissuaded by 
her family and friends, never having had, 
she says, & will strong enough to re-'+t the 
wishes of those she loved. Doubiless, it 









is best.as it is; that what the stage lost has 
gone into books and lectures and even fire- 








, and is 80 constantly overlooked. I did not 






side talks. An actor’s work is done when 
life is finished. Not so the author’s, whose 
thoughts pass into other lives, and. so live 
on and on, 

When Grace Greenwood was not recit- 
ing, we often begged her to talk to us, She 
has traveled much, has a prodigious mem- 
ory, and is one of the best conversational- 
ists Lever listened to. She has known, ia 
many cases intimately, most of the leading 
authots, artists, politicians, philanthropiste, 
agitators, and actors of her time. Im Wash- 
ington she knew Clay, Webster, Seward, 
and Lincoln; in Boston, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, Sumner, Lowell, and Whittier; in 
London, Massini and Kossuth, Dickens 
and Talfourd, Landor, Kingsley, Lovet, 
the Howitts, Miss Mitford, Miss Muloch, 
George Eliot, and many others. In Rome, 
where she resided with Miss Cushman, she 
knew the English and American colony of 
artists and litterateurs, and, later, the grand 
old soldier, Garibaldi. So she has no end 
of charming reminiscences. Such & book 
as she could write on these friendships and 
associations would bea storehouse for those 
who Jove the gifted and truly noble. 

Grace Greenwood is above mediam 
hight; with a handsome face and a head 
which, from its size and high, broad fore- 
head, one would say belonged to a man; 
dark hair, slightly touched with silver; and 
large, dark eyes, that kindle with feeling or 
brighten with amusement. Hers has been 
a busy, earnest, and successful life. Her 
school-days were spent at Rochester, N. Y. 
Here some of her poems were gladly accept- 
ed by the press when she was just entering 
her teens, From thence her family moved 
to New Brighton, Penn. Here the young 
girl found that she had powers that must 
needs be used. Slavery was then hanging 
like a pall over the country, and her band 
was one of the first to help tear away the 
hated thing and let in the light of a new 
day of freedom. 

Her work now began to appear in the 
Liberator, The Home Journal, and other 
papers, and the world soon asked: “‘ Who 
is this brilliant writer whose nom de plume 
is Grace Greenwood?” “Whittier and a 
few others knew that was Sara J. Clarke, 
and they lookéd'on' admiringty, wondering. 
what this fresh, earnest life would be as’ it 
came to full bloom and fruitage. For three 
years she was one of the regular contrib- 
utors to The National Fra.’ Her first book, 
‘*Greenwood Leaves,” was published in 
1850, and her ‘‘ Poems” and ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of My Childbood” and ‘‘ History of 
My Pets” in 1851. 

The poems are natural, fresh, pure, and 
some of them very beautiful. The ‘‘ Horse- 
back Ride,” composed on horseback, is so 
true to life that, in reading it, one feels the 
blood tingling inv his finger-tips, as, in the 
glowing early morning, he beholds Nature 
at her best and realizes how good it is to 
live. “Ariadne Deserted on the Isle of 
Naxos by the Demigod Theseus” has won 
great praise, as it deserves. The Tribune 
said of it: ‘It is a poem rich in passionate 
expression and classic grace,” and also 
adds: ‘‘Grace Greenwood is one of the 
most interesting story-writers of this or any 
other country.” 

The poem entitled “The Poet of To, 
day,” a fine and mature creation, won her 
much fame and golden words from the 
poet Longfellow. After this she spent one 
of the happiest years of her life abroad. 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence was our minister to 
England, and he and others made her stay 
there one of grest pleasure. In Italy she 
had some unique experiences, as, being a 
friend of Mazzini’s, she was - carefully 
watched. On her return home, ‘‘ Hapsaod 
Misbaps of a Tour in Europe” added to her 
reputation. Of this 8,000 were sold 
rapidly. Next came “The Forest Trage- 
dy,” dedicated to Mary Howitt; then ‘‘ Mer- 
rie England,” a year later; ‘‘ Histories for 
Children,” ‘‘ Stories from Famous Bullads,” 
“Stories and Sights in Italy and France,” 
“Record of Five Years,” in 1867; “ New 
Life in New Lands,” in 1878; “ Heads and 
Tails,” ‘‘ Storiesof Pet Animals and Birds,” 
etc. Her children’s books have numbered 
about a dozen, I beiieve. Of late years she 
bas brought out no books, though she has 
done much work in the way of letters and 
essays 1n daily papers and magazines, arti 
cles which she has not collected for repub- 





lication. 
In 1853 Grace Greenwood was married 
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to Mr. L. K. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, a 
gentieman of much literary and artistic 
taste and culiure. For some twelve .years 
she resided in the ‘City of Brotherly 
Love,” when she wrote for various maga- 
zines and journals, among the latter THE 
INDEPENDENT, and edited The Little Pil- 
grim, charming publication, known and 
loved by adults, as well as young folk. 
Next, for several years, she resided in 
Washington, from which city she wrote 
several series of semi-political letters to the 
New York Tribune and the Times. For 
the latter journal she has written many 
letters from Europe. She is a most pains- 
taking writer. Although composing rap- 
idly, work never goes from her hand till it 
is carefully polished, though sbe really 
cares little for fame. She has great power 
of concentration, composing while others 
are in the room busily talking. Until the 
death of her mother, who never wished to 
be out of her sight, Grace Greenwood 
worked usually while some ove read aloud 
to the aged woman. During the War she 
lectured: almost constantly and her over- 
work, doubtless, accounts for the _ ill- 
ness of the last few years. Besides 
these intellectual gifts, she is most skilled 
with her needle and «ap admirable house- 
keeper 

For some time she bas been abroad for 
the masical education of her daughter, 
Miss Avunie Lippincott, who has studied 
under various masters in England, Flor- 
ence, and Pari, making the best progress, 1 
hear, under her present teacher, Signor 
Spriglia, a maestro of the true old Italian 
method. Already the Paris papers speak 
of her in high praise. Her voice is a clear, 
sweet, high soprano, and, with a manner 
most unaffected and modest and a beauti- 
ful face, she seems likely to win fame in 
music, as her mother has in literature. Mrs. 
Lippincott has planned much work for the 
future, when she returns to America. 

Driving out in the Bois with her, on my 
last day iv beautiful Paris, wondered when 
again I should hear this bright, gifted wo- 
man talk. Perhaps not again. Sometimes 
lives touch once for all, but are never quite 
the same afterit. New thoughts and in- 
spirations have birth, and of such meei- 
ings and such developings this life, which 
is only a growth, is made up. 

Lowpon, Exo. 








IS MISSIONARY ZEAL DECLINING? 


BY THE REY. C. W. PARK, 


MissionaRY AT Bompay. 





In Toe InpePenDENT of June 15th I 
find an article in which President Wash- 
buro, of Robert College, Constantinople, 
expresses the opinion that the ‘‘ churches of 
America are losing their interest and faith 
in foreign missions.” He gives reasons for 
belie. ing the essential truth of this opinion, 
derived from what he has seen in this coun- 
try. The observation of one man cannot 
be neutralized by that of another, and yet 
the experience of another may sometimes 
be quoted to modify, at least, the inferences 
which the experience of the first would 
naturally suggest. President Washburn 
has, doubtless, bad larger opportunities for 
observation than I have; but I have had a 
few, and, as my own observations have led 
me to a conclusion wholly different from 
that to which Dr. Washburn’s have con- 
ducted him, I may be pardoned if I allude 
to them. Perhaps some will be glad to have 
me do so. 

I came back from Bombay last May, after 
an absence of nearly eleven years. Before 
going out, in 1870, 1 had enjoyed a few 
opportunities of meeting churches and con- 
gregations, and, as young missiovary can 
didates often do, had made a few mission- 
ary addresses. I carried with me to India 
and have always cherished pleasant mem- 
ories of most of these occasions. Since 
coming home, I have delivered over eighty 
addresses and “‘ talks” on India and Indian 
missious, most of them to churches in New 
England. I have been both surprised and 
delighted at the apparent growth of knowl- 
edge about foreign missions during the 
eleven years I have been away and the in- 
crense of interest felt by our churches in 
the work. [came home supposing that I 
should be asked certain very discouraging 
and unpleasant questions—such as ‘“‘ After 





all, do foreign missions amount to any- 
thing?” “Are your converts worth any- 










thing after you have got them? ‘Is 
there apy prospect of ultimate success?” 
and many otbers of the same sort, sug- 
gestive of grievous doubts. In anticipa- 
tion of such inquiries, I. had prepared 
certain addresses, of which the object was 
to reasaure desponding Christians and to 
brace up the courage of the churches 
which I might be asked to address. It is 
pleasant to say that I have not had aoy 
chance of delivering those carefully pre- 
pared addresses! The doubts which they 
were intended to answer have not been sug- 
gested to me. I have been asked such ques- 
tions only once. I never happen to have 
met with Dr. Washburn’s wealthy banker, 
who was deterred from contributing to 
foreign missions by the bad stories brought 
home by unfriendly merchants; nor witb 
his friend, who attributed the decline in in- 
terest to the pew liberalism which is un- 
questionably affecting our churches; vor 
with his recent emigrant from Sleepy 
Hollow, who imagined that only a small 
percentage of the money given to foreign 
missionary societies actually reached for- 
eign lands. Of course, this is merely nega- 
tive evidence, and so does not prove 
that these men do not exist. Only the 
fact that, in all my wanderings, I 
have not yet come across any of them 
makes me a little suspicious that they are 
not very numerous—not encugh so toaffect 
very profoundly the entire body of the 
Congregational churches with their Jeaven 
of doubt and ignorance, 1 am told, more- 
over, that twenty-five years ugo the air was 
filled with their doleful grunts, and that 
missionaries, then returning from their 
foreign fields, were constantly troubled by 
them. This only makes me the more cer- 
tain that they are but the comparatively 
rare survivors of a species rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. On the other hand, I have 
found our pastors eager in their own ivter- 
est and vigorous in their efforts to interest 
their people in missionary work; I have 
been equally delighted and surprised at 
finding, vot infrequently, an intimate know- 
ledge of missionary work and of particular 
fields among churchmembers, where some- 
times I should not have looked for it, 
I bave found the churches, as a. whole, 
much move alive, as it seemed to me, than 
they were eleven years ago to the impor- 
tance and dignity of the work, and I have 
found my audiences quick to express a sym- 
pathy, which I cannot believe was eitber 
feigned or fickle, iu the story which Ihad to 
ee ~s4 

If Dr. Washburn had not written that 
article, I should now be indulging the 
pleasivg thought that our churches had 
gone ahead, rather than backward, during 
the past few years, and that our Congrega- 
tional pastors were earnest in their devotion 
to the great forward movement of the Church 
Militant. Asitis, [can only ask myself: 
Am [a visionary optimist? Have my own 
wishes blinded my eyes to facts? Have I 
been mistaking all along meaningless com- 
monplaces of good will, utiered simply 
in order to say something polite and 
agreeable to a poor fool of a mission- 
ary, for the expression of an earnest 
and hearty sympathy in the great work of 
the Church of Christ; or have I been sin- 
gularly fortunate in the churches I have 
spoken to and the acquaintances I have 
made among the pastors, while Dr. Wash- 
burn has beep equally unfortunate? 1 do 
not know that I have enjoyed any special 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
churches or pastors who are peculiarly 
favorable to foreign missions. My 
acquaintances have not been judiciously 
picked out for me; I have taken them as 
they came and have the impression that, 
on the whole, I have become familiar with 
the average church and the average pastor. 

I have been inclined to attribute . what 1 
supposed was an increased interest among 
the churches in foreign missions to a real 
growth among them of religious power and 
conviction. When I got back, last year, I 
thougbt that I detected immediately very 
palpable signs of the increased and still in- 
creasing strength and efficiency of Chris- 
tianity in society at large. It seemed to me 
that there had been a decided and visible 
progress during the time of my absence. 
Was I wholly wrong? and, if not, ought 
not increased interest in missions to be an 
immediate result? 

As to contributions as an index of inter- 
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est in foreign missions among Coogrega- 
tionalists, it is difficult in a paragraph to 
say anything that will not give a wrong 
impression, There are a great many fac- 
tors. which must enter into the computa- 
tion and which cannot possibly be stated 
and discussed briefly. To begin with, the 
standard of value is not the same now that 
it was thirty years ago. Thon the New 
Schoo! Presbyterians have ceased to con- 
tribute to the American Board; but it is im- 
possible to tel] just how mucb the numer- 
ical constituency of the Board has been 
thereby reduced. The Congregatioual body 
itself has considerably increased; but the 
increase has been in large measure among 
home missionary churches in the West and 
South, which have thus far added nothing 
or next to nothing to the giving power of 
the Congregational body, as a whole, but 
have ouly made the average benevolence of 
the clhurches appear less. A large number of 
new societies and objects of benevolence 
have sprung into being since the War, thus 
dividing with the older societies the gifts 
of the churciies. In gauging the interest 
in foreign missions of the Congregational 
churches, as expressed by their contribu- 
tions, all these disturbing causes have got 
to be taken into account. Two facts 
merely I will mention here; but no infer- 
ence can be drawn from them, one way or 
the otber. The contributions of the Amer- 
ican Board have increased from $217,839 
in 1850 to $347,424 in 1880; but the average 
contributions bave declined from $1.21 per 
member in 1850 to $0.90 per member in 
1880. 

In conclusion, that the churches of 
America, at least the Congregational 
churches, are losing their faith and inter- 
est in foreign missions I, for one, do not 
believe; but | am willing to admit that the 
advance made has been less than the growth 
in the wealth and influence of our Congre- 
gational churches would lead us to expect. 


IN A DREAM. 
A SONG. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 











THOSE eyes are haunting me to-night, 
That voice is murmuring bere, 
Avd in my soul there shines a light 
Asif my love were bear. 
Touches divine my senses thrill, 
Fondly the glances gleam 
That once with Heaven my heart could fill. 
To-night I’m in a dream, 
I'm in a dream ! 


Only a dream! For darkly set 

The sun of love, long nights ago, 
And vainly o’er the wild regret 

The phantom splendors glow. 
Vainly. And yet one thought of thee, 

My Love! so dear, I deem 
Life has no waking joy for me 

So sweet as this poor dreem, 

This dying dream! 


Dying my dream! Fading the light, 
The only light I care to know; 
Fainting afar the blissful flight 
Of winged words in echoes low. 
Oh! Life, sad Life, [ask no more 
Than that the dead past living seem ; 
Ob! cruel Fate, one hour restore, 
Give me once niore my dieam, 
Give me my dream! 
New Yor« Crrr. 





THE CHRISTOCENTRIC THEOLOGY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN P. COYLE. 








A THEOLOGY stups short of an experi- 
mental foundation whenever it substitutes 
mere teaching by precept or panoramic il- 
lustration forthe magnetic thrill of personal 
relationship, which alone can induce sym- 
pathetic counter-currents of experience. 
What bas given the experience-compelling 
power to Christ’s teachings, so that they 
have seized the helm of history, has been 
the realization to those who obey them of 
his promise: ‘‘ Lo! Iam with you alway, 
even to the end of the world.” Remem- 
bering how infinitesimal our knowledge 
(once we sweep aside metaphysics) of the 
possibilities of personality, there is no more 
mysticism inthe doctrine of Christ’s con- 
tinued personal presence in the world than 
in the working hypotheses of science in 
every department; and the belief may be 
verified by any one who gets the apparatus 
of behavior in proper working order (Jobo 
xiv, 22—24). The central proposition of a 
mere ethical theology is an abstraction 
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experimental. Indeed, we should not al- 
low it to be called ethical, for precept with- 
out inspiration to action is only half ethics. 

A charge equally fatal to its scientific 
pretensions lies against the theology of the 
Divine Sovereignty. It predicates power 
enough, but it puts the center of operation 
of that power out of the reach of experi- 
ence. It is wholly metaphysical; it under- 
takes to teach the psychology of Him 
whom “no man hath seen at any time,” 
constructing it by a priori speculation, in- 
stead of by observation of and experiment 
upon His phenomena! manifestation, ‘* who 
is the image of the invisible God,” whom, 
in fact, it sets aside as an incident. If as. 
tronomy were to throw away the heliocen- 
tric theory, and work from some a priori 
hypothesis of the mustering of the primi- 
‘tive atoms, before any preponderating or- 
ganized mass appeared, it would be analo- 
gous to the theology of the Divine Sover- 
eignty. Doubtless, in the opinion of many, 
the star dust contained the promise and 
polency not only of every form but of 
every particular of organization; but they 
believe it only by projecting the doctrines 
of science back, where observation cannot 
go. Doubtless, the ground of all the divine 
self-manifestation Jies back of that mani- 
festation; but we cannot study it experi- 
mentally there. We must study it where 
it appears, and that under the highest 
form, which is in Christ. 

The Christocentric is a theology of di- 
vine sovereignty, but it studies that sov- 
ereignty as it is manifested to us experi- 
mentally. This is the sovereignty of love, 
because that is the highest law of the organ- 
izatiov of power which Is known to us. 
In short, this theology takes as its center 
the largest body of actual and potential 
energy it can find, not the most diffused 
atomic cloud it can conceive by projecting 
(or retrojecting) its imagination into the 
past. It accepts, indeed, the divine decree, 
which is the theological statemént of Tyn- 
dall’s doctrine of the plenipotential office 
of the origipal world stnff. 

Two reasons conspire to change the rel- 
ative value of the miracles in theology. 
There is such a thing as historical paral- 
lax, and the miracles have been foreshort- 
ened by the movement of things, so that 
they are pot so accessible to observation as 
they once were. Then the contemplation 
of Christ as the center of the divioe man- 
ifestation, instead of an iocident of it, 
makes the outlines of his character so large 
that the miracles appear as minor occur- 
rences, filling and rounding off the outlines. 
So consistent are they with his historical 
and ethical character. that it would be 
a miracle if something like them did 
not occcur; but it is unfortunate to 
say that Christ’s historical and ethical 
position proves the miracles, for this is 
a form of speaking which belongs 
to the old exclusively deductive method, 
when each conclusion either did or did 
not follow formally from its antecedent as 
a premise. Notin this way at all do the 
history and ethics make miracles credible; 
but all are alike material for the grand in- 
duction. The precedence is vot that of 
the members of a sorites, but simply of 
perspective. Standing where we do to-day, 
history and ethics are most conspicuous, 
and most easily verified, and to us, there- 
fore, most credible—able, indeed, to lend 
of their evidence enough to remove what 
is and must be an antecedent presumption 
against miracles; for itis idle to say that 
the character of the occurrences cannot 
discredit the testimony of even good wit- 
nesses. Before Christian history had been 
made, or Christian morality tested, or the 
conception of uniformity had threatened 
to shut out the true with tbe false the 
miracies may have been to many minds 
the strongest evidence; not because they 
were more true then, but because, owing to 
the state of other evidence at the time and 
the conditions of human thought, they 
were more accessible and their proofs 
more tangible. But even then the Lord 
himself seems to have regarded the mira- 
cles as inferior in evidential force to his 
character and teachings, and fitted rather 
for those who were blind to the latter. 

For those of us who have been led by 
experience to a distrust of the scholarsbip 
and intellectual fairness of the,text-books 
compiled for our use, and who have not 
the means, or scholarship, or time to pursue 
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Original studies in this line, the whole of | 
the evidence for the miraculous in the life, 

death, and resurrection of Christ, in the face 

of the enormous presumptions against it, is 

found in its consistence with his teachings 

aod place in history. A minister is pop- 

ularly supposed to have been trained in the 

documentary proof of these thiags, so that 

he speaks of the evidences as a critical 

scholar. But, if he knows anything as he 

should, he has found that the resources of 

true scholarship are so meager that he may 

pass through a respectable theological sem- 

inary without having the real question even 

stated, much less solved for him; and he 

enters the ministry with a sense of his 

ignorance which is truly appalling, if he is 

to depend upon minute scholarship to sup- 

ply for him the confidence in the cardinal 

doctrines which is felt by his bumblest 
parishioners. It is the ‘‘power of His 
resurrection ” which brings home its reality 
to most of us ministers, as to most of our 
people. 

This leads to the objection that the 
Christocentric system is liable to put feel- 
ing in the place of reason. The answer is 
that this is just its aim; not that feeling is 
to displace reason, but that the centers of 
both are to be at the same place. This is 
the precise difference between the scientific 
and the metaphysical sysiems. Substitute 
‘‘experience” for ‘‘ feeling,” and it will 
appear that the Christocentric system 
places the center of its reasoning at the 
center of its observation and experience, 
and is thus truly scientific. Moral emo- 
tion is the organ of social sense-percep- 
tion, and its experiences are, therefore, a 
large part of the data for that scientific 
system whose center is within human soci- 
ety; and the supreme awakening of this 
sense, in its vision of the Incarnate Son 
(regeneration), is the correlate of the perfect 
divine self-manifestation. 

The order in which the knowledge of 
man, God, and Christ comes is no objection 
to this system. None of our knowledge 
comes in its scientific order. We think the 
earth the center of the solar system at first, 
Before the Incarnation a scientific theology 
in the modern sense was impossible, which 
was a small matter, since physics was yet 
metaphysical. The instruments for phys- 
ical research had not been invented nor the 
spiritual sense for theological study 
awakened. It mattered little that the 
phenomenal center of the divine sel f-mani- 
festation had not been localized, since there 
was no scientific method or sense-perception 
to discern it. The sun took ov defined 
boundaries in the solar heavens in good 
time for the application of tbe instruments 
of astronomical research; indeed, almost 
certainly before an eye, with center-spot or 
pair of organs for binocular adjustment, 
had been developed to look at it. So the 
Light of the World, diffused in it 
from the beginning, stimulating the de- 
velopment of spiritual vision, became in- 
dividualized soon enough to respond to the 
intelligent search of that vision. Those 
who before the event of the Incarnation 
could see God and walk with him were 
the choice souls, such as have in al! ages 
been born before their time, delicately at- 
tuned to hear even the music of the spheres. 
But now even “ unto the poor the Gospel is 
preached.” Still, it is true that theology 
can complete its transition from metaphys- 
ical to experimental only in those whose lives 
so far conform to the moral ideal as to be- 
come the instrument for the verification of 
his doctrine (Jno. vii,17). Only he who 
knows the inward power and reality of 
faith can be a true theologian” (H. B. 
Smith). This is not peculiar to theology, 
for scientific men in all departments are ac- 
customed to hold that only a long fa- 
miliarity with practical scientific work cap 
make it possible to grasp the conceptions of 
science. Remark how Professor Newcomb 
complains in The International Review be- 
cause Judge Stallo, who is not a practi- 
cal scientist, presumes to criticise the 
conceptions of science. 

It is the possession of this spiritual per- 
ception of Christ as the chief experimental 
fact inthe universe which has kept sweet 
and strong the theology of many, modern 
teachers whose systems were, intellectually 
monsters, not of weakness, but of deform- 
ity. We all know men whose most 
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tion of their lives and teaching; but whose 
logic was indescribably bad, owing to their 
choice, as the center of ratiocination, of 
some point marked in polemical ages as 
strategically important on account of some 
accidental weakness of the opposite party, 
but of noreal experience-compelling power. 
The use of this spiritual sense as the organ 
for the discovery and verification of the 
prime facts of theoloy: » does not subjectify 
the science; for it is a spiritual perception, 
not conception, which is claimed, and the 
objective validity of itstestimony can be 
maintained, as that of the other senses 
against all but the pure subjective idealist. 
Indeed, the evolutionist does not sbrivk 
from the task of showing that, as the other 
senses are genetically outgrowths of the 
originally vague sensation of feeling, so 
this, too, may be associated with ic and 
them, and that corresponding to the cor 
relation of the spiritual and physical forces 
is also the correlation of the spiritual and 
physical senses—all equally objective to 
the renlist and subjective to the idealist. 
The last objection to the Christocentric 
system which we shall notice is that it is 
an incident of sin. Now, we might take 
the position that it was not the Incarnation 
that was incidental, but the tragic form and 
ending of it; but this might bring upon us 
a shower of ready-ingife objections from the 
note-books of theological students, of 
which thing we have had enough for a life- 
time. A Jess disliked and equally true 
answer is that there is little in the visible ) 
universe in Which sin has not had some 
share, and, if the center of the phenomenal 
universe is to be found within human his- 
tory, it cannot escape 2 close relationship to 
sin. Indeed, sin is one of the most funda- 
mental facts of which we are cognizant; 
more fundamental (we who hold any- 
thing like orthod«x notions of its tend- 
encies and results are bound to maip- 
tain) than even time and space, which 
are the forms in which most of the visible 
universe is presented to us. To call the In- 
carnation an incident of sin does not, there- 
fore, dispose of it as an accident of time and 
space, as the fallof an avalavche. It may 
be av incident of sin, and yet its determin- 
ing causes, as well as its supposed incep- 
tion in the Divine Mind (i.e., its genetic and 
teleologic causes) lie back in the marshal- 
ings of an unknown eternity. We do not 
choose it for a center because of its causes, 
incidental or otherwise, for the backward 
search for causes is doubtful work; but for 
the place it now occupies in the visible uni- 
verse. But, really, what is an iocident, or is 
there such a thing? The sun is not less 
available as the center of a system because, 
from the point of view of our ignorance, it 
is an incident of the visible heavens, Prob- 
ably the material universe itself is an 
accidental eruption from an Unseen. Man 
is an incident in the growth of sentient life 
and it was probably an incident that my 
parents became acquainted and I am I; 
but I am not less a specimen of man, 
and my skeleton would not be called a 
freak if found in a museum &t the 
head of the class of Primates. It is 
true, if sin were less than universal, its 
promiuent agency in determining the mode, 
at least, of the Incarnation might cause 
surprise; but, as it is, a clear-sighted hea- 
then before the event could prophecy with 
tolerable assurance what would happen in 
case any attempt were made to fllustrate di- 
vine purity in human society (Plato, ‘‘ Gor- 
gias”). So the answer to the objection that 
the Incarnation is an incident of sin is, 
first, that sin isa fact fundamental enough 
to give aJl necessary predominance to one 
of its incidents, if the center were to be de- 
termined by the causes which conspired to 
give it predominance; secondly, that the 
center is not determined thus, but by the 
actual present position which ‘it holds; 
thirdly, that there are either no incidents 
at all or nothing else but incidents. 
The Christocentric thévlogy not only 
answers the call of the spirit of the age for 
a truly scientific theology, but it cories in 
the true order of historical development. 
Tae INDEPENDENT remafks that thé order 
of knowledge has been Man—God—Christ. 
This has been tbe universal order’ of 
growth: first, a mete uncoérdinated and 
unthinking experience; following this, an 
age of uncritical, @ priori, metaphysical 
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physics limited and restrained itself and 
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resied. upon experience. Experience and 
speculation are toth satisfied in Christ. 
LupLow, Mass. 





FAITH AND SUBSCRIPTION. 


AN ADDRESS AT THE ANDOVER ALUMNI 
DINNER. 


BY ALEXANDER M°KENZIE, D.D. 








Brethren and Friends:—Those of you who 

read the June number of that most admir- 

able magazine (perbaps the best of all, with 

a single exception), the Missionary Herma, 

noticed a statement in connection with a 

remarkable man whose too early death we 

have ull deplored, which lets us at once into 

the secret of his character, a single line, in 

which Mr. Bagster expressed the principle 

which had governed his life: ‘‘ When a 
thing wants doing, I do it.” There is no 
more admirable rule, I suppose, for a con- 
secrated life than that. I have great respect 
for my associates on the Board of Trustees, 
concerning whom no one is ever suffered to 
speak a word of reproach; but they some- 
what alter that maxim of Mr. Bagster’s, 
and they readit: ‘‘ When a thing wants 
doing, appoint somebody else to do it.” 
Then they change somewhat that other 
sentiment, of much higher authority, until 
they make it read: ‘‘ Here am I, send him.” 
It is in obedience to that version of the 
principle that I stand in this place at this 
time. 

And yet it is always grateful to be among 
one’s brethren and friends in this place 
that is dear to us all. It is especially grate- 
ful at our meeting this year, which is 
marked by a great increase of numbers—a 
year which is marked in the history and in 
the experience :nd prophecy of this sem- 
inary. [am sv ° that itis good for us all 
to walk in these familiar places, to tread 
again the ground that bas been trodden by 
the feet of holy men, now living and now 
dead, and to breathe again this air, which 
for so. long a time bas been filled with the 
prayers and praisesof the saints. We have 
not said very much; and yet it bas been 
apparent on every man’s face, as he has 
walked these paths, under these trees, that 
the words of the Psalmist would express 
his feeling and his thought: ‘‘For my 
brethren and companions’ sakes, I will now 
say, Peace be within thee. Because of the 
house of the Lord our God, I will seek 
thy good.” 

Brethren, I am sure that your affection 
for this ancient school of sacred learning 
bas been increased. I do not believe that 
one of you knew how dear this place was 
to him until, in this June sunshine, which 
a kind Providence has given to us, we have 
again renewed, as we love to renew, the 
experiences and the hopes and the memo- 
ries of the days that are nomore. We have 
drawn closer together. Whatever we bave 
felt down in the valley, while in this hill 
country we feel that there is no place like 
this and vo school like this. I am sure 
that I may speak for the Trustees, whose 
representative I am to-day, and say that 
there is not one of us who is not stronger 
and braver and more hopeful for hearing 
your voices and looking into your faces for 
these two or three days. Our position is 
oftentimes solitary. We gather commonly 
in a little room at the Congregational 
House, shut out from all the- great tide of 
life around us, shut out even from these 
scenes, that might inspire us, hearing only 
the echoes and rumbling voices of what is 
going on in the world outside. . Sometimes 
we have doubted whether there was any- 
body with us; whether anybody loved the 
school, and believed in it, and hoped for it, 
and was willing to live and to die and to 
give for it. But we are assured of all this 
now. More courage has come to us, and I 
feel personally, in this access of courage 
and hope to my own heart, the desire to 
thank every man who has taken the pains 
to come here and renew his allegiance to 
this honored and honoring school. 

We shall, Tam sure, be brave. We are 
in » position where we can well enough be 
telped. The position of the Trustees of 
this seminary in all times is one of diffi- 
culty, and the difficulty has been enhanced 
in these last months. It is always a diffi- 
cult thing to keep faith with a man who is 
dend long after be is dead; and, when to 








beneficent influence with their pupils grew 
’ out of the fact that Christ was the inspira- 
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speculation; then came the third stage, 
when the first two combined and mets- 
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cry, with the apostle: ‘‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things?” But your Board of Trust- 
ees believe that they have utterly kept faith 
with the dead, and have utterly kept, as 
they always will keep, faith with the liv- 
ing. They do not desire the changes which 
many persons, in their perplexity, have sug- 
gested and which have come from diverse 
sources. They have sat quietly in their 
seats, saying: It is well as itis. Some per- 
sops abroad have talked of a “long and 
formidable creed”; some have said, ‘‘ Ex- 
plain it away”; some have suid, ‘‘ Alter 
it”; some have vainly proposed an appeal 
to the courts; but the Trustees have said, 
It is a grand old creed; and, as lovg as 
we administer this seminary, we do not 
desire that a line or a word or a letter or 
the curving of a letter shall be changed, 
We believe in it as it stands. We sball 
keep faith with it to the end. But sball 
there not be great liberty in assenting to it? 
Shall not men be allowed to acknowledge 
their allegiance to it as they please? And 
we have said: But truth is truth; there 
is but one degree of conformity, and thit is 
conformity; there is but one measure of 
assent, and that isassent. A man declares 
his conformity to the creed to keep faith 
with the seminary, with the fathers, with 
the Church, and with the years that are to 
come. But is not this tyranny? Is not 
this binding in iron bands the thoughts of 
men and asking what never can be given? 
Do you mean that there shall be this rigid 
adherence, which sha}] suffer and tolerate 
no variation? Aud we answer: ‘The 
variation in the assent to the creed is not 
in the assent, which is absolute; it isin the 
interpretation, where it is necessary. Of 
course, all human forms of speech must be 
interpreted; all words must. be ivterpreted; 
and the play of one’s liberty, the range of 
one’s thought, the variety of one’s concep- 
tion and understanding of language must 
be found not in playing with that which is 
unchangeable, but in the interpretation of 
that which, so long as the sup shines upon 
speaking men, will be subject to diversity 
of understanding. We find in a loyal ad- 
herence to the truth our security, and we 
find in a loyal indulgence of men’s con- 
science and men’s intelligence that room 
which every honest and thinking m:n must 
always demand for himself, Where, then, _ 
isthe security? If there be this variety of 
interpretation, where is the defense of an 
institution or of a creed so old as this? We 
auswer: The defense is in. many places, 
It is in that strongest of alt places, the con- 
science of honest men,.the Puritan con- 
science. Our first question arises where 
our last question rests; itisin the appeal 
to the intelligent conscience, and when an 
intelligent man and a godly man, speaking 
out of his intelligence and his conscience, 
speaking out of his righteousness, in the 
fear of God, declares bis assent to the 
creed, who shall deny his truthfulness? 
Where is the defense? It is in the Puritan 
conscience, that gives its assent at the very 
front of the Day of Judgment. It is in the 
Trustees, men who watch this liberty of in- 
terpretation, to see that it does not go too 
far. It is beyond them, in the Board of 
Visitors. It is beyond them, in you, 
brethren, in the churches, in the men who 
love it and pray for it, and who give to it 
its life, without which it is not worth while 
that it should try to live. 

And now, guarded by conscience, de- 
feuded by the Board of Trustees, defended 
again by the Board of Visitors, defended 
again by the faith of all the alumni and 
students and by the devotion of all the 
churches, defended again by the sanction of 
Almighty God and the Day of Judgment— 
if there be such a thing conceivable as 
that liberty should ever be secure, the lib- 
erty of interpretation of the words which 
mark this memorable document is as secure 
as the city that is surrounded with the 
everlasting bills; and we propuse, gentle, 
mev—and Lam sure you will ask no leas 
and you could ask no more—in this spirit 
of divine truth and divine guidance, to keep 
faith with the years that have been aud 
with the years that shall be. We propose 
to bring together the minds and hearts of 
honest men; to unite the voices of good 
men into a common utterance of the truth; 
and we propose, upon this sacred hill, to 
transform the wonder of Babel into the 





this we add the difficulty of keeping faith 
at the satne- time with the living, we may 


wonder of Pentecost. 
Now, brethren, it is great joy to us ab 

















Trustees of this seminary, that you stand 
with us to-day, feeling av interest in all 
that is done and making us feel that in all 
which sliall come we have your sympathy 
and your prayers. When Wellington, at the 
Battle of Nivelle, rode up to the 85th 
regiment, he said: ‘‘ Boys, you must hold 
your ground, for there is nobody behind 
youl” We say to-day: We must hold 
our ground, for there are seventy-five years 
behind us, aed men and churches and 
prayers and hopes—men in every land and 
on every island, speaking every tongue 
that is known to men and bowing where- 
ever the mercy-seat of God invites the 
penitent and the petitioner—they are be- 
hind usin this great work which {s given 
us to do. When had ever an institution 
men like these, men more deserving of con- 
fidence than these? Some one has said that 
the Battle of Marathon is famous because 
it was fought by Athenians, who could de- 
scribe what was done, poets who could 
sing it, historians who could narrate it, 
orators who could discourse upon it, muses 
who could pass it ftom house to house and 
from strect to street, until the mothere 
learned to teach it to their children. We 
ask you—tbinking men, 
writing men—to remember that you are 
the great host behind us, who for very 
small salaries are doing a great deal of 
work, A word from you tells, in whatever 
spirit it be spoken. A careless word, re- 
peated in the reverberalions of this wait- 
ing and willing air, may be doing its harm 
when you are dead. When they had the 
wild troubles in New York, some years ago, 
the soldiers were called out to put down 
the riot which was raised by the Irish 
against the people of New York, against 
the blacks particularly. One mun, taken 
up wounded, was carried into Dr. Mublen- 
berg’s hospital, and his poor mother fol- 
lowed him, wailing and temoaning the sad 
faite of her boy. ‘‘ What was your son 
doing?” said the good Doctor. ‘‘ Why, sir, 
he wasn’t doing anything at all. He was 
just standing there on the sidewalk, inno- 
cent and peaceable, with a brickbat in his 
band.” 

There are many things to encourage us 
now. The Trustees feel a great accession 
of pride, as well as of confidence; com- 
mendation comes in from so many quar- 
ters, It was only yesterday when gentle- 
men noted for their wide range of acquaint- 
ance, having exhausted the men who were 
deserving of renown, sought out a woman 
who could be honored, were glad to take 
the wife of one who had been an Andover 
professor (Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe), 
and they had to celebrate a book which 
was written here upob this hill. That was 
the best they could do and it was good 
enough; and when the state is in want, aud 
would seiect a man who shall ascend into 
its highest chair, it turns (you say naturally. 
i did not say that) to the Board of Trustees 
of this seminary, and it believes that an 
institution whose daily work is to give 
prelates to the Churches might give one 
bishop to the state. [Applause. Cries of 
Hear! hear!] 

Gentlemen, we have fallen upon some. 
what difficulttimes. You have made them 
dificult; not we. It is a very peculiar 
thing in the history of any institution, 
when such great changes come upon it 
and come so suddenly as those which have 
befallen this institution. When two men 
(Profs. Park and Phelps), for example, 
who for so many years have stood at its front 
and have done so much to give it its name, 
and who have been known almost from 
their identification with the seminary and 
who bave made the seminary known very 
much through its identification with them, 
suddenly cease from their work and we are 
left to fill their places ; when again, to add 
to this complication, two men (Profs. 
Thayer and Mead), of great ability, great 
learning, and great devotion, to whom we 
looked in their young manhood that they 
should give us many years of life, suddenly 
and unexpectedly retire; we are left almost 
to begin at the beginning and to reconstruct 
what we thought was established for many 
years tocome. One place has been filled 
(by Prof. Tucker), you know how worthily 
and how greatly to your acceptance. There 
remain three places to be filled, and they 
will be filled; but you have made it very 
hard, these men have made it very 
bard. I do not think they meant it; 
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but they made it very difficult to find men 
to fill their places. It seemed hard enough 
before; but this morning, when one of our 
graduates carried us through the mazes of 
manuscripts and letters and counted up the 
different readings by the hundred thousand, 
I said: ‘‘Why, where is the man who 
knows a hundred thousand of these differ- 
ent readings?” And when we were called 
afterward to consider the canon and all the 
history and method of it, I said: ‘‘ Where 
is the man who can teach all this?” Some 
one said to me this morning: “‘ Why didn’t 
you keep up your Hebrew, so that you 
could be equal to this place?” I had to 
confess that I never had much Hebrew to 
keep up, and he made simflar confession. 
I don’t know where they are. It reminds 
me of that story of the boy who was trying 
to get through that wonderful chapter of 
Daniel which gives an account of the three 
Hebrews in the fiery furnace. He stumbled 
and blundered through the names once, but 
soon came tothem again. He drew back, 
made a great effort, and, with a rush, he 
stumbled through them a secondtime. He 
passed on, until he saw them in the dis 
tance a third time, when he closed the 
book, exclaiming: ‘‘ Here come those tor- 
mented Hebrews again!’ I don’t see 
what we are golng to do; but it 
is just here that we stand. I wish 
they would let me tell you a secret; 
but they will not. There are two men 
already selected for two of these pro- 
fessorsbips, and, if I should mention their 
names, I think you would applaud more 
heartily than you bave or will to-day. Let 
it stand at this: we are wide awake, with 
eyes on every side of us, using the post, at 
great expense, and the telegraph, at greater, 
trying to bring from out the few men who 
are equal to these great posts and these 
great tasks those who shall satisfy you. 
They satisfy me well enough; it makes 
very little difference to me who teaches 
Hebrew here. You, your churches, your 
people are the extortionate and exorbitant 
ones, We are your servants simply, and 
we brace ourselves up to the work because 
you require it at our hands. : 

But, brethren, it never was more hopeful. 
You see these changes around us; perhaps 
you have forebodings of greater changes. 
The changes are almost entirelyin one di- 
rection, unless I am blind and deaf and 
dead. If1 do not misread the signs of the 
times, the changes of religious thought are 
in this direction almost entirely; changes 
that make the Bible truerand dearer and 
better and diviner than it ever has been 
before. The word of man will be honored 
and heard and heeded in the future, as it 
has been in the past; but the word of 
man, unless I am a mistaken prophet, 
is to count for less in comparison, and by 
as much as that is heard with more caution 
the Word of God will be beard with more 
confidence. I think that never to the hearts 
of our ministers, never to the hearts of ovr 
students of theology, never to this ancient 
school of learning was the Bible so close 
as it is in this day of grace, when every 
man, in Puritan liberty and in the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes free, opens his ear 
to hear what God sball speak, first pledged 
with an entire devotion to believe what 
God says and to do what God requires. It 
is all full of hope. The very trees are 
waving with the inspiration of new cour- 
age. Neverdid men know so much as they 
know to-day. Never was the Bible read so 
intelligently as it is read to-day. Never 
had ministers and professors and students 
so much learning and so great facility of 
learning and teaching as they have to- 
day. Never was there a world so old, 
never the sun so high, never the ministra- 
tion of the Holy Ghost so long protracted 
as in this day of grace, when we gather 
here, old and young, teacher and scholar, 
to lift up our voices above all human words 
and to pledge our faith in one loyal declar- 
ation, with the old Hebrew cry bursting 
from our lips: ‘‘O Lord, when’we seek 
for truth, when we leok for courage, when 
we pray for grace and strength, not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thee 
we turn: non nobis, Domine, and unto Thee 
be the glory forever.” 

I say, brethren; that this is the inspira- 
tion, and this is the hope to-day. I know I 
speak for every trustee, I know I speak 
for every member of this faculty, I believe 
I speak for every student of this beloved 





school, when I say that we never loved, 


cherished, believed, studied, and obeyed 
the Bible more perfectly, more heartily, or 
more cheerfully than now, when the winds 
and the tides of time have borne us on, 
until every man, pressing fn this supreme 
moment into the solitude, finds himself 
face to face with God. This is what An- 
dover Seminary means; this is what this 
day means; this is what these changes 
mean; this is what these fears mean; this 
is what these efforts, long-protracted, suc- 
cessful and disappointed, mean. They 
mean a better reading of God’s Word and 
a better fulfillment of its commands, 

Brethren, it is not for me to speak to 
you. Far too long have I ventured, out of 
a full heart, to utter these crude and broken 
thoughts; but, be sure of this, as you go 
down from this hill, we shall think of you 
and follow you, those of us who are teach- 
ers and governors of this school, and we 
pledge you this: whenever you look up 
to this sacred hill, you will find the truth 
taught here in its simplicity and fullness; 
and, when that departs, may God, in bis 
mercy, change these buildings into dust and 
blow them into nothingness. You willalways 
find the truth here, as you look up from the 
places of your preaching and your work. 
The sailors say that, when they come around 
the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, the 
first land they make is the North Star. 
Coming around the Cape Horn of some dis- 
may and discouragement, coming aroun: 
the Cape of Good Hope of some success 
and deliverance, as you turn your eyes up 
to the hills, as the psalmist did, you will 
see the first land. It will not be this build- 
ing, not these trees, not these houses, not 
these learned and devoted men, not 
those who have been with you here in 
other days, not yourselves-revisiting the 
scenes of your youth. When your eyes 
seek this hill, the first land you make will 
be the Star in the East, which shed down its 
Iight upon the place where the young Child 
lay, upon the paths the Son of Man trod, 
shedding its brightest and holiest radiance 
on that 


Where the dear Lord was 


Who died to saveus all.” [Applause.) 


Brethren, I have done what I have to de 
in the way.of introducing these exercises. 
I now simply commend you to those who 
are to follow me. And I suppose we may 
do here as we do at Harvard College. I 
have never been at one of these dinuers be- 
fore, though I have attended a good many 
college dinners) When the boy comes 
home, he always kisses his mother first. 
And so we begin with our mother; 
while we give her our word of greeting and 
blessing, one of her sons will speak for her. 
Somebody said, the other day, that the 
trouble with Governor Andrew was that he 
had too many one ideas. It has been the 
blessing and glory of the faculty of this 
seminary that they have bad just one idea 
aod one line of thought, Italk with them, 
apd we come very soon to one thiog. I meet 
one of them, and Lask: ‘‘How do you do 
tbis morning?” “ Fourteen in the advanced 
class.” I say: ‘“‘I hope your wife and 
family are well.” ‘‘ Yes. Eight of them 
are going as missionaries.” You see, they 
are brought down to only one thing, and 
that is this seminary in all its interests. It 
is truly in their hearts. That is all they 
will talk about here to-day, I suppose. It 
e minds me of a story Lread somewhere of a 
woman who pitied a sailor very much. She 
was on board the ship, and he was one day 
knocked down by the mate with a band- 
spike and badly bruised. He picked him- 
self up, dragged himself off, and was not 
seen again that day. The next day he 
came out and ook the wheel. There were 
just two ideasio his bead: he thought of 
the sails above him, which he was to see 
were kept filled, and the compass below 
him. He had chosen ‘bis course, and you 
might have asked bimr any question and 
you would have got but oneanswer. This 
good woman, sesing this poor mau’s bruises 
and seeing still in her imagination the flow- 
ing blood, came to him with a good deal of 
sympathy, and said: ‘‘ Well, sir, bow does 
your head feel?” ‘‘ West nor’west. A 
little west, marm, and running free.” You 
can apply the story. 
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SOME NATIONAL DUTIES. 
A SERMON. 
BY THE REV. CANON FARRAR. 





(PREACHED AT WESTMINSTER AzzEY.) 


“If thow forbear to deliver them thatare drawn 
unto death, and those that are ready to be slain; if 
thou say’st ‘ Behold, we knew it not,’ doth not He 
that pondereth the heart consider it ?”—Prov. xxtv, 11. 


Waar is the object of sermons? Whatever 
other objects they may have, surely, this ob- 
ject, at least, is clear and indisputable—they 
should aim at making men better and so at 
making the world happier. They are meant 
to promote religion. Well, let it be written 
witha pen of ironon the roek forever that 
the sole genuine outcome of religion is good- 
ness, They are meant for the furtherance of 
the Gospel; and the Gospel does not mean a 
few picked phrases for “the elect,” but 
means glad tidings-—on earth peace, goodwill 
toward men. The form of godliness is worse 
than a whited sepulcher withort its power; 
and what we want is not merely to enable 
this or that man togo about saying “Iam 
converted,’’ but it is to bring Heaven nearer 
to our earth. Some may preach about minutia 
of dogma, and otbers about varieties of organ- 
ization. For myself,I desire to be, as Noah 
was, es Samuel was, asthe Prophets were, as 
Jobu Baptist was, aye, as the Lord Christ 
war—a preacher of righteousness. Wesley, 
who roused to reality a greedy and slumber- 
ing age, even at the close of his long career, 
recalled with gratitude the advice of Arch- 
bishop Potter: “If you desire to be useful, 
do not spend your time and strength in con- 
tending about what is disputable; but in test- 
ifying against open and notorious vice and 
in p-omoting real and spiritual holiness.’ 
But isit never necessary to rebuke the open 
and notorions vices of nations? If the 
prophets of old spoke to nations, ought nota 
national message to be sometimes uttered from 
such a pulpit as this—whence, surely, all the 
mere littlenesses and vanities of ecclesiasti- 
ciem ought to be excluded and where (amid 
whatever sneers and depreciations of party 
bitterness) the healthy conscience of the 
pation ought to find a voice? ; 

I purpose, then, this afternoon, God helping 
me, to speak about one or two out of many 
topics respecting which it is of vital import- 
ance that the consefence of the nation should 
be aroused. And do not think that, because 
they are national questions, therefore you, in 
your shop, or your office, or your luxurious 
home, have nothing todo withthem. Nation- 
al evils involve national responsibility. Nation- 
al follies end in national loss. National crimes 
produce national disasters. When asa nation 
we defied sanitary Jaws, the Plague—which 
was the medizval Nemesis on such uncleanli- 
ness—smote all alike, with absolute impartial- 
ity. Ten years ago, with a light heart, 
a neighboring nation plunged vaingloriously 
into a heedless war. The total collapse which 
ensued—the wasting of her provinces, the loss 
oft her territory, the burning of her capital, the 
burden of ber mulct, the humiliation of her 
catastrophe—were attributed by her own great- 
est writers to the fretting plague-spot of god- 
less immorality, which she had suffered to eat 
out the heart of her individual sons. Because 
the moral law was written for nations, no less 
than individuals, therefore, on all men, indis- 
eriminately, do the penalties of its violation 
fall. Men who live under irresistible despot- 
isms may be less responsible, but we are free. 
Our fathers purchased our freedom with their 
blood. It is our voice which summons or 
dismisses the governments which make our 
laws, and not only ought we to consider it an 
act of guilty meanness to sel] our own votes 
for any consideration, or to induce others to 
sell theirs, but we are individually responsible 
for using our votes, and every power which we 
possess to insist that policy stould be under 
the absolute sway of morals and that rever- 
ence should be paid to Mercy and Justice as 
to the clear will of God. 

“1. Of the many things, then, which seem to 
demand closer national attention I will touch 
on three. One is the housing of the poor. More 
and more, for good or for evil, we are becom- 
ing a land of great cities. The late census 
showsus at what a rate our population is 
crowding into cities. Villages are stationary 
or receding; cities are enomously increascd; 
and, if it be true that great cities tend to be- 
come “the graves of the physique of our 
race,” can we wonder at it when we see the 
houses, so foul, so squalid, so ill-drained, so 
vitiated by neglect and dirt, with such leprosy 
in all their walls as many into which, within 
a bowshot of this Abbey, the poor are swept 
and huddled together into heaps, which I dare 
not characterize by the terrible epithet which 
a writer of genius has applied to t’ em, but in 
which ft is certain that decency and self-re 
spect are well-nigh impossible and against the 
degradation of which schools apd churches 
strive in vain. Who is respons:ble for the. 
continued existence of such dens of fever, 
drink, and misery? Primarily the owners, 
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who, though rich, often avow their total in- 
Affference, so long as they get their rents. But 
the nation—in all fits forms of civil life, its 
legislature, its executive, its boards, its munic- 
fpalities, its parishes—is also responsible; nay, 
every one is responsible who cares nothing to 
remove orto mitigate these detestable condi- 
tions. And mark bow nature, which means 
God’s law of consequences, holds us responst- 
ble, sweeping away our excuses with remorse- 
less scorn. What kind of children, what kind 
of citizens, think you, are nurtured in those 
purlieas? Fora child brought up amid sweet 
and pure surroundings there isa chance. But 
what chance bas a child brought up ia the 
streets and alleys of London; chfldren ever 
dirty and in rags; children drugge@ with 
spirits from the cradle; children of mothers 
drunken and depraved; children trained 
in the midst of the brutalities and ob- 
scenities which spring at once from drink; 
scarcely hearing’ the name of God, save to give 
empbasis to a curse or to gain credence for a 
lie; seeing nothing bright but the hideous 
giare of the gin-shop, at which those among 
whom they live are ever burning themselves 
alive in hideous holocaust to the national 
Moloch—what chance, in God’s name, have 
these? Here, says Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Providence 
entrusts us with a portion of its own fanc- 
tions. God says to man: ‘I confide to thee 
this child.’” And what account shall we, as 
a nation, give of this sacred trust? You may 
sometimes pick up a jewel out of the mire or 
plack a white lily whose roots are tn the river- 
mud; but of this be sure, that it ts the cbil- 
dren brought up in such places who will ever- 
more recruit the miserable armies of the 
thieves, the harlots, and the druvkards. It is 
from these that are drawn the burglars who 
cause thousands to spend nights of terror; 
and it is due to these that, in just retribution, 
but to our deep disgrace, we are still at this 
moment spending more upon our prisens and 
law courts than on our schools. If the proper 
end of all England’s wealth and glory should 
be that we should have “a population net 
squalid with dirt, not decimated by disease, 
but healtby in body and mind, living in bomes 
which make self-respect possible, and at- 
tached to a country which has done its duty 
toward them,’* are we fulfilling this end so 
long as we suffer whole streeis and regione of 
our great cities to continue in the state in 
which now they are? 


2. [ turn to another subject, #e deplorable 
want of innocent amusements, of healthy means 
of physical exercise and recreation for our 
boys and youth. ‘There arein London I know 
not how many thousands of youth between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty of the poorer 
classes, and [know not how many thousands 
of young persons of both sexes employed in 
shops. Tke hours of labor of all these are, for 
the most part, hard and long. Itis not now 
my purpose to speak of the cruel conventicn- 
alism which compels even the young women 
to weaken their health and injure their future 
offspring by standing all day long, till they are 
ready to drop for weariness. I hope that this 
needless hardship will be corrected. I wish all 
success to the efforts of shopmen to obtain 
shortened hours of toil, Here, too, there is 
Beed that national thoughtfulness should re- 
place immoral acquiescence. But, to keep to 
the point immediately before us, is it astonish- 
ing that, in the absence of healthy recreation, 
so many young clerks and shopmen (amid a 
general ranze of character exceptionally high) 
are tempted into betting, gambling, drink, and 
dissipation; and that in a lower class the 
career of crime is, as a rule, always begun 
after the age of fifteen and before the age of 
twenty? Thousands of youth go home weary 
with routine, but with the imperious necessity 
for something to amuse and occupy them, after 
their long hours of monotonous occupation. 
With no pure female society, to refine ; with no 
bright socia] intercourse, to cheer them ; with 
nothing awaiting them, except a lonely and 
dreary lodgiog or stifling homes, crowded with 
families of all ages and both sexes—under 
such circumstances, what do you offer to these 
discouraged thousands, except the streets, and 
the mausic-halls, and the low theaters, and 
Places were the immoral congregate, and in- 
eentives.on every side to the lowest and 
most degrading vices? Why should it be 
eo? Many of these youths are eager 
for good; they grasp the hand stretched 
forth to save them. You little know bow hard 
some of them strive to save themselves from 
going over the abyss. In the Birkbeck classes 
there are 3,500 students, availing themselves 
of varied and admirable instruction ; and, for 
want of a litile help, they are left to struggle 
on with. premises deplorably inadequate. 
Wherever a parish is able to bear the expense 
of a good youths’ institute, it is thronged by 
lads who cheerfully utilize even the poorest 
chances of innocent exercise. [s wagnanim- 
ty, is public spirit so dead in wealthy England 
that the thousands who now lavish their almost 
immeasurable wealth in ever-increasing per- 
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sonal Juxuries will never learn how infinitely 
sweeter is the luxury of doing good, and how 
infinitely richer are investments in good deeds 
then in ecres and in console? And, if large 
acts of munificence on the part of the wealthy 
classes are almost as rare as the Pheonix, why 
sbould the nation regard with apathetic indift- 

ference this destitution of its youth? The 

Middle Ages had much to say on this subject. 

Kings and parliaments then thought it right to 

legislate on the training and the sports of the 

London ’prentices. How is it that this parish 

of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, Westminster, 

is almost the only one in London which bas 

bad the sense and the spirit to avail itself of 
the Free Public Library Act? How is it that 

London offers to her myriads of youths no 

great public gymnasia to train them, and so to 

make them better and happier? Theré is the 

German Gymnastic Society, and that almost 

alone. The Germans in London knew what 

gymnastics had done for their country. In ber 

hour of weakness, after the disastrous battle 

of Jena, when Prussia almost sank to a French 

province, the fiery soul of Baron. von Stein saw 

that the loss of extensive greatness could only 

be compensated by intensive strength. And 

what did those do when they loved their coun- 
try with the most ardent passion? They 

founded a Tugendbund, or society for the pro- 
motion of morals. It was by promoting self- 
development and freedom, it was by trying to 
make the youth of Germany more strong and 
more pure, it was by strengthening the nation 

through the individual that out of a feeble 

Prussta they made an irresistible Germany, 

and the providing of every town and almost 
every village with the means of physical 

exercise was part of their plan. Will the 
nation never be roused from its money-getting, 

te look to the things which belong unto its 
peace? Will the stream of English charity 
never be diverted from the sentimental to the 
practical ? from fostering of mendicancy to its 
stern eradication? from the subsidizing of 
pauperism to its extinction? from the cure of 
disease to its prevention? from the costly and 
wretched punishment of vice to the cheap and 
noble diminution of temptation? Are the 
youth of our great cities, is the growing man- 
hood of the.future a matter of such complete 
indifference to us? The youth of a nation, 
said Pericles, are as the Spring of the year. 
How can you bave the glory of the Summer 
or the fruits of the Autumn if the root be as 
rottenness and the blossom go up as dust? 
Wherein consists the true wealth of England? 
Not in that for which it toile in the very fire; 
not in its immense exports; not in ite vast 
reyenues ; not in its enormous savings, These 
things are means,motends. A nation may be 
rich and dishonorable; rich and mean; rich 
avd feeble; rich aud too cowardly to stand 
before its enemies ; rich and unwilling to bear 
its just burdens or to face its plain duties. A 
nation is too rich—rich to its'own bane and 
ruin—if it-has never learned how to make a 
right use of ite wealth. What England wants 
is, not the increase of her wealth or the exten- 
sion of ber territory, but the light of a purer 
knowledge and “the fire of a loftier morality”; 
and this you cannot have unless, feeling it to 
be the duty of a nation to care for the individ- 

ual welfare of its citizens, we be wise enough 
to see through sophisms and strong enough to 
overthrow monopolies. The’ suppression of 
crime, the deliverance from the pressure of 
national temptation can best be effected by 
preventive institutions ; but, if this be aimed at 
neither by preventive legislation nor by in- 
dividual exertions, then we are neglecting our 
duties, and to ali nations which neglect their 
duties doomsday comesin the end. 

8, And, totouch on one more topic, may it 
not be that to this neglect of adequate mean# 
to guide and amuse our youth is due the fact 
that the state of the streets and parks of London at 
night is more shamefully immoral and, there- 
fore, more utterly repellant than those of al- 
most any great city in the world ? So, at least, 
those testify who profess to khow. I will say 
nothing of what any may see for themselves ; 
nothing of places of amusement, semblably iv- 
bocent, but in reality centers’ of corruption; 
nothing of the appalling evidence which rushes 
in upon those who dare to consider this subject; 
but I will quote the single testimony of one of 
those eminent foreign pbysicians who wor- 
shiped in this Abbey during the Medical 
Congress in July. Iv recording his impres- 
sions of England, be says that “‘ Men call the 
capital of France the modern Babylon and 
say that vice and immorality have nowhere a 
freer field ; but this reputation of Paris is in 
reality exaggerated, and prudish England 
must in this respect certainly bear the palm. 
After having travérsed many a street and 
many a city, nowhere have I seen such a state 
of things as may be seen nightly in certain 
London thoroughfares: It is a veritable 
market of iniquity, held under the eyes of the 
police, who take no notice of it. The Fau- 
bourg Montmartre, of Paris, is as Eden com- 
pared to Piccadilly-circus.”” There, then, is 





the charge in the plain, bare fact of it, as 
given by s competent and an - impartial 
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witness. Ant, if it be true (put this plaiu 
question to the conscience of. the nation), 
ought these things so to be? Oitizens of Lon- 
don, you who profess to be and are honest, 
sober, God-fearing men, are you content with 
this reputation of your great capital ? Is it your 
wil] that in London, as in Ephesus or Babylon 
of old, there should be open merchandise, not 
of gold and silver only, but also of the bodies 
and souls of men? Is it nothing to you that 
thousands of women, who might once bave 
worn in uvpolluted innocence the rose of 
matronly honor, should be thus bideously 
trampled under foot? Is it nothing to you 
that so many youths, often when reason is so 
weak and passion 60 headstrong, should ruin 
their opening lives, and should at last He down 
in the grave, with their bones full of the sin of 


generations the clinging and ineradicable 
curse? Ought these things soto be? And, if 
not, are we so legislatively feeble, so individu- 
ally apathetic as to say that there is no remedy 
for such thivgs as these ? 

4. I address these questions to the conscience 
of the nation, and what will you answer? I 
know that you will not give the answer of god- 
less indifference, which, content for itself with 
a calculated immorality, suffers its victims to 
be swept unpitied to their doom. You will 
not give this answer, for you are Christians. 
Will you, then, talk tome about liberty? To 
me there seems to be no conception of liberty” 
80 false and so deadly as that which, perilous- 
ly confounding it with license, connects it 
any way with the unchecked immunities of 
temptation and multiplied facilities for vice. 
Are you interfering with liberty when you 
close gambling bells, when you put down 
nuisances, when you protect dumb animals 
from needless cruelty, when you suppress im- 
moral literature, when you interfere With the 
sale of poisons? And, if not, why should 
you invoke that sacred name, why should you 
shoot out your arrows from bebind that stain- 
less shield when the question is whether, as a 
nation, you will try or not try to save myriads 
of men, your brothers, and women, your sis- 
ters, from unprotected precipitation into vices 
of which the curse is handed on from genera- 
tion to generation, to poison the blood of cbil- 
dren yet unborn? Do not repeat to me the 
stale sophism that you cannot make men 
moral by act of Parliament. We only ask 
that they should not be made immoral. Lf 
you cannot arrest the determination of the 
depraved, at least, do not neglect the iunocent 
{ft you cannot 
promote virtue, at least, minimize the facilities 
for vice. “ You cannot pave the bottomless 
pit.” No; but is that to furnish you with an 
excuse for suffering to be made ever smoother 
and smoother the path which slopes to it ? 

And shall custom excuse you? Ah! let me tell 
you that nations are not long suffered to barden 
themselves in callousness. It has been rightly 
said that ‘‘the course of all the evils in the 
world may be traced to that most deadly error 
of human indolence and corruption ; that it is 
our business to preserve, and not to improve.” 
Immoral acquiescence in preventible evils is 
neither more nor less than the painlessness of 
the wound which has begun to mortify. Itis 
the final curse of cities and of communities 
whose shame bas become incurable, because it 
bas become first familiar and finally anblush- 
ing. 

5. In appealing, then, to the conscience of 
the nation, I would appeal to you. The 
audiences gathered ito this place are large and 
miscellaneous. Therefore, to the young men 
and young women here, who are the hope of 
the future, I would appeal, not only to place 
their own lives under the great Angel of Purity, 
praying to God that they may turn at once, with 
haughty fastidiousness and abborreat pity, 
from every approach to those sine which mur- 
der alike their own souls and the souls of 
others for whom Christ died; bat also I would 
entreat them by the love of God and the ten- 
derness of Christ that they would not, by add- 
ing to man’s shame and wickedness, rob them 
selves, at the very beginning of life, of that 
best hope for which any man can live—a hope 
for the amélioration of the world, And to 
those ‘who yearn to break the force of sin I 
appeal to take the right view on these matters, 
and'to help the growth of virtuous and manly 
opinion, bearing in mind that to you it may be 
granted to shape the public voice, and that 
“the public voice shakes the palace, the pub- 
lie voice penetrates the grave, the public voice 
precedes the chariot of Almighty God, and is 
heard at the judgment seat.”” And to those 
who make our lawe and control our institu- 
tions I appeal by the sacred principle that, 
if it be “the duty of every government to 
make it easy to do right and difficult to do 
wrong,’ it must be yet more imperatively its 
duty to reverse the conditions which, at this 
moment and on every side of us, make it all 
but impossible for thousands to do right and 
fatally inevitable that tevs-of thousands will 
do wrong. 








Tuse its aid, then, lastly, I appeal to you—ff 
such yet be left us—to you, sons of God, called 
by voices of irresistible command, anointed 
by hands of invisible consecration ; to you, 
strong and clear-sighted souls, to whom ft is 
given to rouse the consciences of nations and, 
in spite of the agonized screams of offended 
vanity, to burn up epigrams and sophiems In 
the fire of your moral indignation! Fools, 
thank God, rush in where angels fearto tread, 
And when such fools—the saints, the re- 
formers, the philanthropists whom comfort- 
able einners and well-to-do monopolists call by 
that name}; priests, whom “all other priests 
hate; preachers who have ‘‘as many stones 
flang at them as other men have flowers’; 
true men, whom the mean and the conventional 


‘ever accuse of disturbing the peace of the 


Church and of the world—when these fools 
have led the forlorn hopes of bumanity to 
storm the strong towers of custom and to 
“smite the hoary head of inveterate abuse,” 
then, perbaps, the world’s ice-clad angels of 
officialism may begin to follow them, and 
religtonists, ceasing from the jangle of their 
party recriminations, may crowd in where 
God’s fools bave led the way, to snatch from 
them the sole crown which the fools of God do 
not value—tbe crown of earthly gratitude, the 
reward of earthly honor, Yea, while some are 
squabbling as though the universe depended 
on pbraées or on ornaments—O God give us 
saints! saints who will recognize that all the 
just and the true and the humble, whatever 
they call themselves, are of one religion, the 
religion of the Ten Commandments, the relig- 
ion of the Eight Beatitudes—safnts who will 
recognize that the one thing and the only thing 
which God requires of men and of nations is to 
do justice, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with their God. 

For, if not, if God gives us no saints even to 
win his cause by suffering, and for his sake to 
forego the sleek applause of men and to wel- 
come the beatitude of their malediction ; if he 
grants us no St. Francis, no Savonarola, no 
Luther, no Howard, no Clarkson, no Wesley or 
Whitefield, then be sure that the ax is already 
uplifted in the air. Slow and sijent, but cer- 
tain is the working of God’s inexorable law. 
It is deaf to sophistry; it is heedless of vested 
interests; it is pitiless to excuses. Upon cal- 
lous immorality, upon cold acquiescence in 
wrong, out of the darkened future it breaks 
at last, ‘a Nemesis crowned witb fire,” tramp- 
ling guilty nations {oto indiscriminate ruin, 
laying waste fenced cities into ruinous beaps. 
Nature and Destiny are but other names for 
this irresistible Providence. For men and for 
nations it has but one lew—sow and reap. Sow 
to the spirit, and reap eternal life. Sow to the 
flesh, end reapcorruption. Sow the wind, and 
reap the burricane. ‘‘To burn away in mad 
waste’’—so wrote the great moralist who bas 
recently passed away from us—‘‘the divine 
aromas and pleinly celestial elements from our 
existence—to change our boly of holies into a 
place of riot, to make the soul itself hard, im- 
pious, barren. Surely, a day is coming when it 
will be known again what virtue is in conti. 
nence of life; how divine is the blush of young 
human cheeks; bow bigh, beneficent, sternly 
inexorable, if forgotten, is the duty laid, not 
on women only, but one very creature, in regard 
to these particulars. Well, if such a day 
never comes again, then I perceive much else 
will never come, Magnanimity and depth of 
insight will never come ; beroic purity of beart 
and of eye; noble, pious valor to amend us, 
and the age of bronze and lacquer, how can 
they ever come? The scandalous bronze- 
lacquer age of bungry animalisms, spiritual 
im potencies aud mendeacities will have to rum 
its course, till the pit swallow it.” Ob! Eng- 
land. “If thou badst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things that belong 
unto thy peace |’? May the day never come “in 
which they shall be bid from thine eyes,”’ 


Lymn Dotes. 


WHITTIER. 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Every reader knows that Whittier’s genius 
is no less devout than lyrical. These qualities 
would promise abundant matter for collections 
of sacred poetry, but not necessarily for man- 
uals of worship. The extracts from him that 
bave been pressed into this service are far 
more numerous than those taken from Long- 
fellow and Emerson; but not one of them has 
settled into anything like general use. They 
are found mainly in books of marked human- 
itarian and progressist character. ‘rnus, across 
the water, Dr. Martineau’s ‘‘ Hymns of Praise 
and Prayer’’ (1874) contains seven; and, at 
bome, the official Unitarian *‘ Jiyme and Tune 
Book ”’ (1868) a like number, the “ Plymouth 
Collection ” (1855) eleven, and Longfeliow and 
Jobnson’s “ Hymns of the Spirit’ (1864) ne 
less than twenty two; while so far back as 











But, if public opinion be apathetic, if im- 
moral acquiescenes triumph, tf legtelation re- 


1848 the ‘‘ Book of Hymns,’’ by the same coms 
pilers, admitted fourteen. The fact that most 
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of these books are anti-trinitarian conveys, of 
course, no imputation on Mr. Whittier’s sound- 
ness. Compilations of their tone always aim 
to get as much as possible from poets, rather 
than recognized hymnists and draw especially 
on the poets of freedom. For their use, the 
volumes of the martial Quaker are as rich a 
mine as for that of readers who love the union 
of catholic piety with magic numbers and mod- 
ern thought. 

Most of these extracie are from poems made 
in the earlier part of his career and bavé been 
wrencbed with more or less violence from their 
contexts and dressed up anew to meet the 
exigency of their use as ‘‘bymns.”’ I shall 
mention such of them as seem most consider- 
able. 

“ © Thou whose presence went before 
Our fathers in their weary way.” 
Adopted by the Cheshire Association’s “ Chris- 
tian Hymns,” 1844, by Adams and Chapin’s 
** Hymns for Christian Devotion,” 1846, and by 
some later books. It was “written for the 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, at Chat- 
bam Street Chapel, N. Y.; held on the 4th of 
the 7th month, 1834."" The origina) has ten 
stanzas: 
“ O holy Father, just and true 
Are all thy works and words and ways.” 
Used by Cheshire, Plymouth, and some other 
collections. ‘ Written forthe Celebration of 
the Third Anniversary of British Emancipa 
tion, at the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y.,” 
August ist, 1837; 


“ © fairest born of love and light.” 


Mr. Samuel Longfellow or the late Samuel 
Jobnecn is probably responsible for this fine 
opening stanza, which has been copied by 
Beecher and Martineau. Whittier wrote it 
thus; at least, thus it stands in hie later edi- 
tions: 
“ Bearer of Freedom's holy light. 
Breaker of Slavery’s chain and rod, 
The foe of all which pains the sight 

Or wour<s the generous ear of God!" 
The abstraction personified was pot Christian- 
ity, but “* Democracy,” and the poem was for 
**Election Day, 1843." The other stanzas are 
from further on in it and little altered. 

“© pure Reformers! not in vain 

Your trust in human kind.” 
Altered by the same editors from some stanzas 
(in long meter) of Whittier’s address “to the 
Reformers of England,’’ 1845 or thereabouts. 
“ To weary hearts, to mourning homes.” 

4 famous sand favorite poem, not political 
and needing no changes. ‘The Angel of 
Patience: A Free Paraphrase from the Ger- 
man.’”’ Adopted by Plymouth, Baptist ‘‘ Praise 
Book,’’ and Martineau. There is another ver- 
sion, by sombody else, beginning 


“ A gontile angel walketh throughout a world of woe.” 
“ With silence only as their benediction.” 


From the middle of a poem to his friend, 
Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, England, on 
the death of his sister Sopbia, which occurred 
in June, 1845. Probably written soon after. 
Published 1850, with ‘‘Songs of Labor.” Per- 
baps called forth by the same occasion, and 
following this in his collected poems, with 
merely the heading *‘Gone,’’ is a still greater 
favorite: 

“ Another hand is beckoning us." 
Both these are used by Martineau and the 
latter by sundry compfiers. 

“ Task not now for gold to giki.” 
The rest of this is better than its opening. It 
bears date 1850 and the heading “ The Wish of 
To-day.” Adopted by Plymouth Col., Sab- 
bath Hymn Book, and Robinson’s ‘‘ Songs for 
the Sanctuary,’’ and some other stanzas of it 
by Martiveau. 

For other pieces of about this date see Ply- 
mouth Col., 1017, 1019, 1066, 1281; Unitarian 
Hymo Book, 19 and 460; and Adams and 
Chapin, 821. 

Some of these which I have mentioned bave 
noi a little trath, beauty, and pathos and they 
have not failed to win appreciation; but a 
far deeper impression has been made by those 
exy:tisite outpourings, ‘‘My Psalm’ (1860), 
“The Eternal Gooduess,”’ and ‘* Our Master” 
(1867). If a bymn could bave from fifteen to 
forty stanzas and contain any amount and 
quality of thought and feeling, these would be 
just what we want. As private hymns they 
bave, surely, never been surpassed, seldom 
equaled or approached. Ali that is richest in 
a tender and manly character seems to be dis- 
tilled bere; the ripe experience of a devout 
heart and a faithful life flows forth in a spon- 
taneous tide. Before us is a saint who has 
fought a good fight, and, having nearly finished 
his course, already rests from his seyerer labors. 
The cause he served so well has triumphed 
and on the serene hight which he has won 
the air is purer and Heaven nearer. Faith and 
Hope are half transfigured, and above them a 

greater grace than they abideth. 
“ Immortal Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
Forever shared, forever whole, 


He has leacned the central secret: 


Therein to Thee allied ; 
All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In Thee are multiplied.” 
Yet it is all too rational, too solid forrhapeody. 
“ We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 
In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For Him no depths can drown. 
“ He cometh not a King to reign ; 
The world's long hope is dim : 
The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of Heaven for Him.” 
When and where bas the Master been more 
worthily or warmly celebrated ? 
“ apart from Thee all gain is loss, 
All labor vainly done, 
The solemn shadow of Thy Cross 
Is better than the san. 
“ alone, O Love ineffable! 
Thy saving name is given, 
To turn aside from Thee is Hell, 
To walk with Thee is Heaven.” 


What so gentile and apt reproof was ever given 
to those who deny His proper deity ? 
The homage that we render Thee 
Is still our Father's own ; 
Nor jealous claims or rivalry 
Divides the Cross and Throne.” 
What equal assertion of essential unity under 
non-essential diversity : 
“O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine. 
“ We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray ; 
But, dim or clear, we own in Thee 
The Light, the Truth, the Way !” 
How well he brings out the essence of Chris- 
tian etbics, of Christianity, one may say : 
“To do Thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 
And simple trust can find Thy ways. 
We mies with chart of creeds. 
. * * * . 
“Thou well canst spare a love of Thee 
Which ends in hate of man.” 


To have sung the praises of Quakerism or 
Quietism isa small matter; but who else has 
60 phrased the truth which always underlics 
au ism? 
* Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be ? 
Not name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee 
“The heart must riig Thy Christmas vells, 
Thy inward altars raise; 
its faith and hope Thy eanticies, 
And its obedience praise.” 

No wonder that compilers should be avxious 
to enrich their books with some of these noble 
lines; but the completer and more beautiful 
a poem is the harder to cull from, without 
violence and injury to the original and pain- 
ful abruptness and fragmentariness in the 
extract. The Unitarian Collection of 1868, to 
ite credit, made the attempt, actually includ- 
ing the stanza I have cited above, as supposed 
to be aimed at Unitarianism. The London 
‘* Baptist Hymoal,’’ 1879, used another por- 
tion, with an infelicitous ending ; but the most 
skillful and successful adaptation, and that 
almost without verbal change, has been made 
by the Rev. Chas. H. Richards, of Madison, 
Wis, in his “Songs of Christian Praise,’ a 
meritorious volume, which was noticed in 
these columns on its appearance, a year and a 
halfago. Future editors may be commended 
to his Nos. 238 and 239, which follow as nearly 
as may be the order of ‘‘ Our: Master,”’ and in- 
clude nearly balf of it. 288 is made up of 
stanzas 1, 2,5, 6, 11, 13, and 16, ending ad- 
mirably with 28: 

* Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly vine, 
Within our earthly sod, 


Most human and yet most divine, 
The flower of man and God!" 


239 includes stanzas 24, 25, 26, 30, 34, and 38, 
ending as the original does. It would be diffi- 
cult to improve on this arrangement or to 
equal it. 

The same three books have a selection or 
varying selections from ‘‘My Psalm’’; but, 
lovely as the verses are, they constitute « 
meditation, rather than a hymn, aud begin and 
end somewhat abruptly. ‘' The Eternal Good- 
ness’’ seems not yet to bave been attempted by 
any bymn-book maker ; yet the latter half of 
it offers material quite as good as ‘‘ My Psalm” 
and op the same line of thought. Whether 
these two poems are fully appreciated or not, 
the full fame and use of ‘Our Master’’ I 
think are yet tocome. It is so very modern 
and so intensely Christian that perhaps it is 
reserved for another generation to catch up 
with it. 

Dr. Martineau, in his collection of 1874, gives 
two extracts from mivor poems (‘* The Singer” 
and ‘“‘The Brewing of Soma’’), printed with 
**The Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” in 1872. They 
are pretty and thoughtful, but were pot meant 
for and cannot be manipulated inte hymns. 
** Hazel Blossoms” (1874-5) include a “* Hymn 
for the Opening of Plymouth Charcb, St. Paul, 





A Dever-ebbing sea!" 


Minnesota.’’ It has merit, of course, but I have 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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not heard of its going further. Men of this 
type cannot do these things to order. As good 
John Newton said, in bis wise modesty of 
hymns in general, their style may be “ more 
easily attained by a versifierthan by a poet.’’ 
I trust that Whittier will have enduring fame 
even asa hympist, but it will rest upon “‘ Our 
Master.” ; 

Longfellow’s lamented death leaves Whittier 
the most popular of our poets. May the music 
of his old age long raise our minds and warm 
our hearts. . 

Lexie Ustvensrry. 


fine Arts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 














THE most noticeable features of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition this year are the unusual 
numiber and importance of the portraits and 
the geod average quality of the landscape 
work. Of subject pictures there are but few of 
mark, and these few from the hands of well- 
known artists. Mr. Millais appears this year at 
his best. His contributions are all portraits 
and of such a character as fully to maintain his 
reputation as the first of living English paint- 
ers. The most charming of them is the portrait 
of Dorothy Thorpe, one of those exquisite rep- 
resentations of English childhood in which Mr. 
MVais has no peer. A little girl, fair and slim, 
whkh sweet, serious eyes, is kneeling upon a 
cushion, breaking biscuit for two little dogs, 
who sit on either side of her. One of the dogs 
is looking up toward the spectator; but the at- 
titude of the other, whose back is toward us, 
shows plainly that all the faculties of his dog- 
gish mind are concentrated upon the biscuit in 
the hands of his young mistress. The child is 
dressed in pale blue, with a broad lace collar, 
the whole figure telling light against a dark 
background. In the immediate foreground is 
a large silver bowl, painted with an ease and 
dexterity not unworthy of the great master of 
the brush, Velasquez himself. A different 
beauty, but not in its way less attractive, the 
beauty of pure and honored old age, is shown 
in Mr. Millais’s portrait of Cardinal Newman. 
With admirable success the painter has ren- 
dered on his canvas the thoughtfulness, the 
refinement, and, above all, the tenderness ex- 
pressed in the old man’s face. Much to be ad- 
Y mired, also, is the artistic skill with which the 
great mass of red drapery has been prevented 
) from eppearing glaring or obtrusive. Mr. Mil- 
lais exhibits several other portraits, all excel- 
lent, if not so generally interesting as these two 
master-pieces. Perhaps the finest is the re- 
markably lifelike portrait of Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, the distinguished physician. 

I had certainly thought that Mr. Hubert Her- 
komer seemed likely to make his mark rather 
in etching and engraving, in both of which arts 
he has displayed extraordinary talent, than in 
painting ; but the pictures which he exhibits 
this year show such a striking advance upon 
his former works as to establish beyond dispute 
his claim to rank among our leading masters of 
oil painting. His portraits are second to none 
but Mr. Millais’s. Among the most noticeable 
is a powerful and vigorous portrait of Mr. Arch- 
ibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent of 
the Daily News. Indeed, power and vigor are 
the leading characteristics of Mr. Herkomer’s 
portraits. In each of them is the same strong 
grasp of the subject, carried out with the same 
unfaltering execution. 

M. Fantin has a portrait of a lady which must 
be classed among his best works. The coloring 
is in a pale key (white and gray), setting off to 
the best advantage the dark hair and eyes of 
the sitter. The only fault of the picture is the 
blackish tone which seems inseparable from the 
artist’s works. A painting of “ Peonies,” by 
the same artist, is marred by the same defect. 
It must he conceded, however, that, within its 
range, the color is perfectly harmonious, while 
the modeling of the flowers is simply superb. 
Other portraits deserving of notice are contrib- 
uted by Messrs. Frank Holl, W. W. Ouless, and 
G. F. Watts. A picture by Mr. Horace H. 
Cauty entitled “My First Sitting,’’ may also 
be placed in this class. The sitter is a pretty, 
shy little girl, painted with much grace and 
sympathy. A remarkable effect is obtained by 
a flood of warm sunlight, which enters the room 
through a half-open door in the background. 
Before dismissing the portraite, I must not fail 
to notice Mr. Alma Tadema’s single contribu- 
tion, a portrait of an elderly gentleman, with a 
white marble shirt-frout. Jesting apart, it 
would seem that Mr. Taciemoa has painted mar- 
ble so successfully and co long that he is unable 
to escape from the tric’: of texturo thercby ac- 

quired. Indeed, the flesh painting in tis piec- 
ture is no less stony in texture than the shirt- 
front. 

Last year I had occasion to remark upon Mr. 
Pettie’s habit of painting portraits of models in 
fancy costumes. His werks in the present ex- 
hibition certainly do not call for the same re- 
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favor. Bis largest canvas represents an aged 
palmer narrating his adventures in the hall of a 
medisval castle. If the figures are to be ac- 
cepted as fair types of the upper class of society 
3 few centuries ago, we have, indeed, reason to 
be thankful for the altered conditions of our 
own times. ‘The baron is a blear-eyed, half- 
drunken sot, and his wife possesses about the 
same amount of animation and expression that 
is usually associated with a Dutch doll. Some- 
what more energy is displayed by the baron’s 
son and heir, a shock-headed lad, with the 
countenance of a street urchin, who is appar- 
ently meditating a pugilistic assault upon the 
palmer. Two other paintings by Mr. Pettie are 
to be seen on the walls. The subject of one is 
taken from the too often illustrated poem of 
“Eugene Aram.” The other represents the 
meeting of James II and his nephew, the un- 
happy Duke of Monmouth. In both of these 
pictures there is much of the artist’s wonted 
skill of handling, but the sentiment in both is 
theatrical and vulgar. Mr. Pettie is certainly 
capable of much better things. 

The much talked of ‘“‘Phryne,’’ by Sir Fred- 
erie Leighton, is somewhat disappointing. It 
possesses, as a matter of eourse, the charm of 
consummate draughtsmanship, and the pose of 
the nude figure of Phryne is noble and statu- 
esque; but the coloring is disagreeably hot, 
and the flesh, as usual, too smooth and wax- 
like. Another picture, entitled “Wedded,” by 
the same artist, I like better than anything he 
has exhibited for some years. The face and 
form of the girl, leaning back in her lover’s 
embrace, are full of beauty and passion. From 
the appearance of the figures, as well as of the 
accessories, this picture might represent the 
parting of Hero and Leander. 

Mr. I. B. Burgess exhibits a remarks!y good 
picture, called ‘‘ The Letter-writer.”” Ina: body 
corner of a Spanish street sits at a table an old 
man, whose profession is indicated by the in- 
scription on a paper affixed to the wall behind 
him: “Se escriben cartas y memoriales.”” Near 
him is seated a beautiful girl, at whose dicta- 
tion he is about to write a letter, and, judging 
from the girl’s melancholy and from the un- 
concealed triumph and amusement of her 
female companions, to an absent, perhaps in- 
constant lover. The picture is full of humor 
and well contrasted character. A girl knitting 
im the foreground is the only one of the group 
who bestows a look of compassion on the for- 
lorn damsel; while a young muleteer, leaning 
against the archway, is observing her with a 
scowl which tells plainly of rejected addresses. 

Mr. George Leslie sends, among other things, 
illustrations of two famous old English ballads, 
“Wapping Old Stairs” and “ Sally in Our 
Alley. Both pictures possess the charm and 
grace which characterize Mr. Leslie’s studies 
of English girlhood. 

A picture which is evidently intended to 
be impressive, but which only succeeds in be- 
ing repulsive, is Mr. John Collier’s “‘ Clytem- 
nestra.” This savage, coarse woman, with ax 
dripping blood, is, surely, no adequate repre- 
sentation of the treacherous wife of Agamem- 
non, great in her very wickedness. 

Mr. Briton Riviere’s principal contribution is 
entitled “The Magician’s Doorway.” Before 
the entrance of a house, of Assyrian archi- 
tecture, are chained two leopards. One, with 
closed eyes, is basking in the blazing sunshive ; 
the other is creeping stealthily down the stone 
steps. An ominous stain of blood is seen on 
the stones. Within the house a dim, bluish 
light is well contrasted with the dazzling sun- 
shine without. 

Mr.I. C. Hook exhibits three pictures in 
his usual healthy, unaffected style. Sturdy 
Scotch lasses, swinging ashore the baskets of 
“ caller herrin’,”’ fishermen’s children playing on 
the beach of a Scottish loch, a Devon harvest- 
cart returning home with the last load—of such 
subjects the painter never tires, nor can he ever 
weary of his pictures so long as a taste for the 
healthy country life which he depicts remains 
with us. 

The landscapes this year are better and more 
numerous than usual, and this cannot but be 
reckoned as a good sign. But, when.we con- 
sider the past glories of English landscape 
art, our present degeneracy in this respect be- 
comes only too apparent. Our best landscapes 
nowadays are generally mere attempts to rep- 
resent with absolute fidelity bits of natural 
scenery. The sentiment and poetic feeling 
which gave such a charm to the works of the 
great men of past time have almost eutirely 
disappeared. The two last great survivors 
of the old poetic school (John Linnell and 
Samuel Palmer) have but recently departed 
from us, laden with years, and we look in vain 
among our younger landscape painters for their 
successors. Mr. Linnell’s sons have earned a 
deserved reputation in this branch of art and 
two of them have pictures in the present exhi- 
bition; but they fall by a long way short of 
their father. One of the best landscapes here 

exhibited is Mr. Leader’s “Inthe Evening there 
shall be Light.’ An old-fashioned English vil- 
lage is seen in the fading light of evening. The 





(proach, ‘but dittle more can be said in their 


picture is well painted and true to Nature. 
“Mr. Vicat Cole’s works are cleverly if some- 
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what mechanically painted, and an Egyptian 
scene by Mr. Goodall is solemn and impressive. 
Among the works by younger artists, Mr. 
Adrian Stoke’s landscapes deserve honorable 
mention. Of sea pieces the most important are 
Mr. Brett’s. He exhibits two studies of calm 
sea and rocks, with vast rolling clouds, painted 
with the same inimitable skill, but with the 
same want of sentiment as his pictures of pre- 
ceding years. 

In the sculpture room Mr. L E. Boehm’s 
marble statue of Thomas Carlyle will probably 
satisfy even those who remember the astonish- 
ingly powerful and sympathetic urra cotia 
model of the same which he exhibited im the 
Royal Academy a-few years ago. It is pleasant 
to be able to ada that a replica in bronze of 
this noble work is to be placed on the Thames 
Embankment, at Chelsea, a permanent memorial 
of the great philosopher in the neighborhood of 
the place where he passed so many years of his 
life. : 

RIcHMOND, SURREY, ENGLARD. 


Sanitary. 
DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 


Nowapars, what to do with the dead seems 
almost as much a question for discussion as 
how to deal with the Hving. Garibaldi bas 
been cremated and Gambetta bas joined the 
cremation society. Sanitarians ever and anon 
expose to our view some hideous cemetery, 
where the process of decay has been inter- 
rupted and where all stages of decomposition 
and delayed metamorphosis shock both the 
sensibilities and stultify the plea for ground 
free from disease. Even before burial there is 
much question asto how we are to deal with 
the body. The laws of cleanliness need to be 
applied with minute exactness; yet it can- 
not be concealed that there is a shrinking from 
that nice and accurate preparation which 
necessitates thorough washing and disinfec- 
tion and which cannot be done well except by 
those who are faithful and used to such serv- 
foe. If properly dealt with, there {s little dan 
ger of the dissemination of disease by means of 
dead bodies. Private funerals are now s0 
often urged and so much seem to leave 
afflicted ones alone in their grief asto make 
it a question of importance bow far such 
exclusiveness is to be insisted upon. We 
greatly incline to favor a system of sanitary 
inspection which shall include proper oversight 
of funeral preparations, and so certify as to 
the safety of attendance and healthful prepar- 
ation for interment. An undertaker has re- 
cently sent us a most elaborate card, under 
the title ‘funeral director,” and perchance a 
new order of officials is about to appear. No 
one ean review the details of a Jewish burial, 
as portrayed in Scripture, without admiring 
the laws of cleanliness, illustrated and en- 
forced. Even now, with all the modern appli- 
ances, the manner of the Jews’ burial has 
some points worthy of Christianimitation. In 
these days, when the preservation of solids 
and fluids has reached such a degree of accur- 
acy, there is no reason why, up to the time of 
burial, the methods should not be perfect; as, 
to deposit in the grave, we think the pertinent 
question is: How shall the laws of natural de- 
composition be best promoted? The effort to 
preserve in the ground is not desirable, and 
is either so futile, so variable, or so undesir- 
able as to deserve abandonment. Graveyard 
localities should be chosen with special 
reference to the porous or transforming 
capacity of the soil. It should be drained and 
underdrained, so as to fit it for its work. There 
should be an accurate study of its fitness and 
arecognition of the mode of preparation re- 
quisite for the earth disposal of the quantity 
of human remains to be deposited therein. 
Coffins should be so constructed as to allow a 
separation of their parts. The lid could easily 
be made of some slight substance, which 
would easily allow the access of the earth. If 
only the common laws of change for organic 
material was allowed to come into action as to 
this kind of decay, we would hear less about 
cremation or other forms of burial. As it is, 
our methods are so imperfect and the real 
evile of graveyards in villages and cities so 
great as to furnish a valid or plausible argu- 
ment to those who claim that our disposal of 
the dead should not be such as to imperil the 
health of the living. If only methods were 
adopted such as would show gradual and suc- 
cessful results in disintegration, the chief 
argument against efirth-burials would be re- 
moved. Dr. Russell, in one of bis health lee- 
turesin Glasgow, illustrated the three differ- 
ent results which would follow as to the 
body of even so large an animal as a horse, ac- 
cordingly as it was placed in the open air 
under favorable conditions, so as to dry away; 
or in a marsh, so as to soak and not decay by 
any natural way, but according to its varying 
exposures; or in ground prepared with dry earth 
and charcoal, so as te secure rapid and harm- 
less absorption. Just such contrasts are fur- 
ished secordingly as grounds are filled up and 
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tection. Care is taken to ornament the sur- 
face, but not enough to make the ground iteelf 
a fit receptacle. Believing, as we do, that the 
custom of earth-to-earth burial is the one upon 
which we should rely, we hope that hereafter 
far more attention will be given to the due 
selection and preparation of burial sites, as 
also to such enshrouding of the body as is dec- 
orous and yet adapted to its steady and nat- 
ural return to the earth, from which it came. 
A special kind of coffin, adapted to thie pur- 
pose, has come somewhat into use in London. 
We notice that, as our cities are becoming 
more populous, this cemetery question is at- 
tracting more attention. Pure earth, pure air, 
and pure water are so essential that our bury- 
ing-grounds eannot be left to promiscuous 
choice. They should be under the close sur- 
veillance of law; should conform to special 
requisites, as defined by competent sanitarians; 
and then should receive human bodies so as to 
be fit receptacles ia a proper sense. Ef not, we 
shall find that chemistry and cremation will 
draw arguments from these polluted acres and 
seek to show that the intense heat of the retort 
is better than the ignis fatuus which flite hitber 
and thither over the cemetery and tells of escap- 
ing gases, deleterious to human life. 


Biblical Research. 


Discussion over the date of the Siloam in- 
scription continues, with more advocates for 
the earlier date. M. Derenbourg points out 
the fact that, as Shiloah signifies ‘‘ a conduit,” 
the tunnel with the inscription in it must have 
existed before the time when Isaiah viii, 6 
(“* Because this people despiseth the waters of 
Shiloah, which flow softly, and bave their joy 
in Rezin and the son of Remaliah’’) was writ- 
ten and have given its name to the locality; 
with whom Dr. Neubauer coincides that these 
words have no sense unless they refer to 
the passage of waters through the tunnel 
which supplied the Pool of Siloam. It must 
be remembered that the Virgin’s Fountain is 
the only natural spring in or near Jerusalem, 
and, consequently, that the reservoir of 
Siloam must have been filled either with 
rain-water or by means of this cutting 
through the rock leading away from the 
Fountain of the Virgin. Professor Sayce is in- 
clined to.return to his first expressed views 
respecting the antiquity of the record. The 
f.et that the reservoir is called simply “the 
pool,” in tho inscription, is one which seems 
weighty to him. That is tosay, if other sim- 
ilar reservoirs existed at the time in Jerusa- 
lem, as we know they did tm the age of Isaiah, 
it is difficult to understand how it could be 
called merely ‘‘ the pool,” and not “ the Pool 
of Biloab,” as in Nehemiah iti, 15, or “the 
King’s Pool,” as in Nebemiab fi, 14. To 
which he adds : 

“ Now that we know the exact forms of the 
characters used in the inscription, there is 
only one, the aleph, which stands in the way 
of assigning it to a very early date. Two 
characters, the waw and the yom have more 
archaic forms than have been found elsewhere, 
and to these I should be disposed to add the 
tsadé. The heth and ‘ayin are more archaic 
than those of the Moabite Stone, though this 
would prove no more than that the alphabet 
of M had in certain respects departed fur- 
ther from the primitive pre than the more 
conservative alphabet of Judah.” 

.++.To those who still hold to the submerg- 
ence of the Four Cities of the Plain by the 
“leaden waters”’ of the Dead Sea the follow- 
ing story will afford much comfort. Pastor 
Miller, while making a missionary tour of 
seventeen days among the Bedouin in the Wil- 
derness of Judea, was told by the nemads: 
“Several years ago some young men of our 
tribe went a-hanting in the neighborhood of 
the Dead Sea. A storm from the north arose, 
which lasted several hours. The waves of the 
Dead Sea drove the water southward to such 
extent that buildings were seen in the sea, as 
long as the storm continued, so white and fine 
that one would think them only just left by 
the hands of their builders ; nay, even of those 
who bad decked them with ornament. These 
hunters were in the neighborhood of Rds el- 
Torabi, over against WAdi Zerg& Ma’in.’’ In- 
stead of following up the clew, however, the 
missionary merely recalled the history of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, in order to warn his 
bearers of sins similar to those of their inbab- 
itants. 


.-«-The Palestine Exploration Fund bas pre- 
pared a “‘ Water Basin ’’ edition of its Reduced 
Map of Western Palestine. It bas, however, 
received certain additions, the most important 
being the marking of the water-shed lines, 
water-courses, plains, and highlands in color, 
80 as to show more clearly the conformation of 
the country, the Me of the hills, and the nat- 
ural roads. Seetiona! divisions have also been 
tutroduced—viz., one from east to west of 
Upper Galilee and one of Lower Galilee, two 
from east to west of the Mountains of Judea 
and one from north to south. This, like the 














Beduced Map, consists of six sheets and a} 
portfolio. 









cal have agreed them- 
selves the monocotyledons all sprang 
from one primordial t have 
sprung from several. It may be said, how- 
ever, notw the fact that “ all agree’’ 
an by no means one of the 
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.-+.The second volume of Memoirs 
ing to the survey and the map of Western 
Palestine has just been received by subscrib- 
ers to the Special Edition, from the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. As the first volume cov- 
ered the most northern portion of the Holy 
Land, Galilee, so this second volume embraces 
the middle section, Samaria. Ite editors are 
Professor E. H. Palmer and Walter Besant. 
The third volume, illustrating Judea, is prom- 
ised soon ; but, if it shal! be as long in making 
its appearance after the second as the second 
has been after the first, it may yet be nearly a 
year in coming to hand. 

[SEE 
° 
Science. 

Tux development of Western Canada calls 
attention to a railroad scheme, advocated 
warmly in the annual report of the Geological 
Survey of Canada for 1880, lately published, 
and which we fear will find little favor, how- 
ever excellent, with the Government of the 
Dominion, so long as it is saddled with its 
present railway burdens. This report details 
the progress effected in British Columbia, the 
region of Hudson’s Bay, and the extreme east- 
ern provinces. In the remoter districts the 
reports relate largely to the geographical 
features, vegetation, climate, and the most 
feasible routes for railroads or other means of 
transportation. The Survey advocates the 
construction of a railway between Manitoba 
and Hudson’s Bay, so that freight may be more 
quickly and cheaply transported to Europe 
than by way of the 8t. Lawrence. The grain 
from Manitoba and the Saskatchawan region, 
to say nothing of Dakota and Minnesota, could 
thus yuickly reach the ocean at York Factory, 
and then be transferred to steamers. The 
Hudson Straits appear to be open to vaviga- 
tion as many months as the Straits of Belle 
Isle, on the St. Lawrence route. The return 
steamers, bringing emigrants, would leave 
them very near the districts where the Gov- 
ernment wishes them to locate, and thus avoid 
risk to loss by their acceptance of the superior 
attractions of the United States. Professor 
Bell took the trip from York Factory to Lon- 
don in a sailing vessel, starting as late as Sep- 
tember 10th, 60 as to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of the route. The Canadian Govern- 
ment have engaged in the work of construct- 
ing a transcontinental railway, and, as it 
would injure its prospects of earning divi- 
dends, besides diminishing the traffic by way 
of the St. Lawrence, Mr. Selwyn’s plan is not 
likely to be adopted at present. 

....A very curious trait is that of the scorn- 
storing woodpecker of California, which bores 
large holes in the bark of pines snd 
inserts therein a large-sized acorn. From 
this curious habit, observed before the Amer- 
ican occupation, the Spanish Californians gave 
it the musical name of el carpintero. Mr. R. E. 
C. Stearns calls attention afresh to this habit, 
in the American Naturalist. In ove large pine 
tree a squsre foot of the bark contained sixty 
holes and it was estimated that there were 
41,040 such holes bored in the bark of this tree 
alone. The holes vary in size with that of the 
acorn, ‘‘for these birds are good workmen 
and each acorn is nicely fitted inte its special 
eavity.”’ They also bore holes in the Douglass 
spruce and various species of oak. Why 
the carpenter bird takes so much trouble to 
plant this acorn seems a problem, unless they 
eat the acorns, or the insecte which bore in 
them. The jay is said to sometimes agsist the 
earpintero, by bringing it acorns, and even the 
statement is made that the jays sometimes put 
pebbles in the acorn-holes, ‘‘to fool the wood. 
pecker’; but, adds our author, “these latter 
statements, though perhaps true, need con- 
firmation.”” But the jay is rathera jolly and 
mischievous bird, and, though we are no orni- 
thologist, we are to put something to 
the credit of a jocose it in a jay, as we have 
saucy crows, laughing parrots, and even ants 
have their rough-and-tumble games and go 
on ‘‘larks.”” Here are the data for an un- 
written chapter in comparative psycholgy. 

..--One beneficial effect, says the American 
Naturalist, of the Mississippi floods is that the 
planters of the Teche Country will, in all prob- 
ability, be free for a number of years from the 
attacks of a beetle (Ligyrus rugiceps), which 
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sion which the fields of the infested region 
have suffered. Late reports indicate that even 
the stubble bas become spoiled, and that little 
if any seed will be saved the present year. 
This will necessitate the importation of seed 
on a Jarge scale, and this may involve the im- 
portation of some new suger-cane pest. 

-«++ Phylogeny is the name now given to 
that branch of biology which deals with sup- 
posed derivation of one species from an older 
one, and which is the outgrowth of the modern 
ideas of evolation. It is said that the botan- 











Personalities. 
Tux term for which Mr, Anthony bas now 
been elected io the United States Senate is 
without precedent in the history of the Govern 
ment, We have been accustomed to talk of 
Mr. Benton’s 80 years in the Senate. But Mr. 
Benton’s first term began on the 10th of 
August, 1821, instead of the 4th of March, and 
five mofiths and six days must be deducted 


from the 80 years. Mr. Anthony bas been 
elected for a full term of 80 years. 


....Ex-Mayor Henry L. Fish, of Rochestet, 
N. ¥., has been presented with a handsome 
cane, carved from the keel of the first boat that 
ever passed through the Erie Canal. Mr. 
Isaac Warren, of Clarkson, N. Y., now eighty. 
eight years old, is said to be the only living 
member of the compeny of ten passengers who 
made the first trip from Brockport to Buffalo 
on that boat, the “‘ Young Lion of the West.”’ 


«..- Whitney’s claim to the original invention 
of the cotton gin is questioned in a communi- 
cation sent to the Charleston News by Presi- 
dent Porcher, of the South Carolina Historical 
Society. The ground of dispute is an alleged 
letter-patent granted by President Washing- 
ton to Hogden Holmes, of Georgia, for a 
simflar device on May 12th, 1796. 


...-Constanee Fenimore Woolson, the novel- 
ist, was born ip Claremont, N. H. Much of 
her life has been spent in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where she makes her home at present. Miss 
Woolson’s mother Was a niece of James Feni- 
more Cooper, for whom she was named. 


-..-General Lew Wallace, our representa, 
tive in Turkey, is an artist, as well as a soldier 
and diplomat, and bas recently painted a pic- 
ture, called “The Conspirators,”’ representing 
the men who eouspired to assassinate Lincoln. 
The portraits are pronounced life-like. 


.---An English lady who sued for damages 
because of a fall when boarding a steamboat 
has just lost her case. The jury decided that 
ber high-heeled boots bad wantonly and will- 
fully contributed to cause the injury of which 
she complained. 


..»-Mr. Raymond L. Newcomb, one of the 
recently arrived surviving officers of the ill- 
fated st “J tle,” is in Hartford, 
Conn., reading the proofs of a forthcoming 
“History of the ‘Jeannette’ Arctic Expedi- 
tion.” 


....Mtnister Morton's dinner parties in Paris 
are described by a correspondent as being very 
formal and ceremonious affairs, faultless as to 
proper style and service and marked by an 
evident disregard of dollars aud cents. 


...-Mra. Garfield is still living in the house 
of Mr. Mason, in Cleveland. In the latter part 
of this month, when her two sons come home 
from college, she will return to the old Mentor 
home. 





....The late Dr. Holland is to have a monu- 
ment erected to bis memory in the Lutherao 
Cemetery of Alexandria Bay, by the residents 
of that place. His Summer home was there. 


-.--Mr. W. 8. Ladd, a banker in Portland, 
Oregon, has given the state §20,000 for the 
erection of a reform school and will pay all 
the expenses of maintaining it. 


.-.-Mr. William H. Vanderbilt and his seveu 
married children will soon be living on Fifth 
Avenue, New York, in houses whose aggrogate 
cost ie nearly $8,000,000. 


-eeeA Dew palace has just been built for the 
King of Siam, at a cost of $1,000,000. It is now 
being furnished with 400 tons of furniture, 
costing $500,000. 


«++-The formation of a Webster Memorial 
Association is suggested in Boston, to purchase 
and hold in trust the birthplace of Daniel 
Webster. 


....The Emperor of Brazil has nearly com- 
pleted his book of travel. It will be published 
in Freuch, under the title of “ Impressions de 
Voyage.” 

...-Congressmen Maxey, Rosecrans, and 
McLane are said to be the only graduates of 
West Point now in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


.--.The Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louise are said to contemplate visiting Call- 
fornia andthe Pacific Coast in September next 

----It is rumored in Boston that Oscar 
Wilde is to marry a New England girl, the 
daughter of a distinguished literary woman. 

.---Ex-Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, is 
almost the only surviving ‘‘ War Governor.” 


...-Me, Herbert Spencer will sail for this 
country on August 15th. 


----Temnyson’s eyesight is said to be 
seriously impaired. 





.-»-Mrs. Ole Bull is writing a memoir of hes 
husband. 
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Norns.—" Forth unto the way.""—From Perea 
@tarting for Jerusalem.——“ There ran one.” 
—A rich young man and a ruler, as we learn 
from Matthew end Luke, “ Kneeled to 
him.""—Thie attitude of respect was remark- 
able, as the ruling classes generally opposed 
Jesus, ** Inherit.” — Acquire. “« Why 
callest thon me good?"—Jesus meant to teach 
the young man that goodness was something 
very different from what he imagined. He 
thought bimeelf already good; but the true 
standard of goodness by which one should pur- 
chase Heaven wan a very bigh one, such as no 
man attains, ovly God. ** None ts good swe 
one, even God.""—Here Jesus disclaims the title 
of * good,” even for himself. In his haman 
relations, though sinless, be was but “an un- 
profitable servant.””———** Do not defraud.” — 
This seems to refer to the command not to 
covet. The last six commands are taken as 
brief, and as giving the duties to man easily 
tested In the life. ** AU these things have I 
odserved."—The young man was considering 
his outward life more than bis heart. 
“Loved him."—For his iogenuousness and 
blamelessness, Very likely he stooped down 
and kissed him. ** Give lo the poor," —Jesus 
sald this to show bim how much toferior a 
mere desire not to do wrong was toa passion 
to do good. ** How hardly.""~—This showed 
how different was God's Kingdom from this 
world, There riches are a bindrance, rather 
than a help.———** 7e disciples were amazed,” 
—Because it had seemed as if rich men, who 
Were honored, who built eynagogues, who did 
conspicuous good things, must have as prom- 
foent a place there as bere. ** For them that 
trust in riches."—This somewhat limite the 
wo 4) before. Most rich men trust, that is, 
depend and pride t! emselvee, a good deal on 
thelr riches. “A ecume/,” ete.—This was a 
familiar proverb, to indicate an impossibility. 
The explanation thet there was a@ very narrow 
gate at Jerusalem, called * the Needle’s Eye,” 
is not based on fact. “ We have left all.” 
—Poter said this, tudicating that the discipies 
had done what the rich man refused to do. 
“A hundredfold houses,” ete.— 
That is, what will be a bundredfold betier 
than houses, etc. 

dnatruction,—The young man’s runniug was 
@ goo! example ; so was his kneeling} 80 was 
his seeking instruction and bis readiness to 
“do something.” If you suspect that you are 
notin the way of geiting eternal life, go in 
search of information in a hurry, as this map 
did. 

There {s someting for us all to do; whata 
pity if we cannot flod it out. 

It may be there is something welack. What 
the young man lacked was eimply piety. He 
did not lack right belief nor good character. 
But his Jack was vital. Whatis our lack? Is 
it Just what the young man lacked, consecration / 
It is that, unles» we have solemnly consecrated 
our whole being to God, 

There Is nothing so important for us as eter- 
pallife. This life is short, small. Eternal life 
fe of infinite worth. 

Most people don't know what good means. 
If a person lives decently, does not make a 
scandal, they call bim a good man, though he 
may be selfish and care very little for the good. 
No man deserves to be called good who does 
not lové goodness very much and does not 
try very hard to be helpful and holy. 

A proud morality will not savea man. No 
Man cap be saved by his morality. 

Jesus gave the young man a very hard test. 
How meny now would be willing to obey that 
command ? 

Riches are a snare,a temptation. According 
to Jesus, poor people are more likely to be 
saved than rich people. Not one of Christ's 
disciples was a rich man. All were laboring 
people, though some, perhaps all, belonged to 
the comfortable midile class. 

Rich men are likely to trust in riches, That 
fs, they feel a certalu pride and assurance in 
riches, as if that gave them a claimto extra 
respect, so that they could look down on 
others. Even rich men can be saved. If a 
man uses his riches simply as a means to do 
good, just aste might all his other powers, 
then the riches may be a means of grace. 

The more one gives up for Christ, the more 
blessed be is. Whatever be his losses, the 
greater are his gains. Even tn this life self- 
sacrifice pays. Theconflict of doing right, the 
assurance of God's favor are better than houses 
and friends. 

The future world will make strange changes 
fn people's positions. Those who are most 
hevored here may get litile honorthere. The 
rich man may be In torment, while the poor 
beggar may be in Abraham’s bosom. 

When the poor cry against the exactions of 
the rieh, God bears it, The rich man who will 
mot pay fair wages shall receive the judgment 
of God. 
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COMMENCEMENTS. 


College of New Jerecy. vy.—Princeton, N N. J., June 
Qist. Graduates, in arte, 93; inscience,6. The 
new Marquand Chapel was dedicated during 
commencement week and a number of elasses 
held reunions. Degrees: Ph.D., Samuel &, 
Y Winans; Sc. D., E. M. Hunt, M.D. of Meta- 
chen, N. J.; D. D., the Rev. Frank Chandler 
and the Rev. Roderick Terry, of New York 
City ; LL.D., President Merrill E. Gates, Pb.D, 
of Ratgers College, the Rey. David Kerr, and 
Prof. Heory M. Baird. 

Rutyera College —New Brunswick, N. J., 
June 2ist. Graduates, in arts, 23; in science. 
56. The ceremonies this year were particularly 
interesting, owing to the inetallation of Mer- 
rill E. Gates, Ph.D., as president of the Col- 
lege. The ceremonies took place in the Orera 
House, on Tuesday afternoon, Governor Lud- 
low, of New Jersey, presiding. The Governor 
welcomed Dr. Gates on behalf of the trustees, 
and Judge Dixon, of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, on behalf of the alumni. President 
Gates’s inaugural address was an able effurt 
and was Iatened to with close attention. The 
committee on endowment reported that one 
half of the $100,000 fund had beenraised. De- 
grees: Ph.D.,Artemus Martin, of Erie. Pa.; 

D., the Rev. John Hay, missionary to India. 

Brown University.—Providence, R. L., June 
ist. Graduates, 48. Degrees: D.D., the 
f Rev. Albert A. Plum, clase of ’S5. and the Rev. 
Henry F. Colby, 62; LL. D., Henry 8 Fileze, 
41, Henry L. Pierce, "50, Associate Justice 
Horace Gray, of the U. 8. Supreme Court, and 
George Wilitam Curtis, of New York City. 

Tufts College. — Boston, Mass., June 21st, 
Graduates, 11. Degrees: D. D., the Rev. O. 
D. Miller, of Nashua, N. f., and the Rev. E. 
OC. Sweetser, of Philadelphia; LL. D., John L. 
Btevens, United States minister to Sweden. 

Washington and Ive University.—Lex'ngton, 
Va., dune 2let. Graduates, in arts, 7; in laws, 
9; in engineering, 2. Degrees: Doctor of Let- 
Y ters, George W. Cable, of Louisiana, and the 
Rev. J. J. Lafferty, of Virginia; D. D, the 
Rev. Henry E. Dwight, of Philadelphia; LL.D., 
Jadge Robert Ould, of Virginia, aud Pau! HU. 
Hayne, of South Carolina. 

Haverford Col/ege.—Haverford, Pa., 
Qlst. Graduates, in arts, 7; ip science, 6. 


June 


Seon Hill Colleqge.—Pouth Orange, N. J., 
June Qist. Graduates, 6. 


University of the City of New York.—New 
York City, June 224. Giadnater, in arte, 8; in 
science, 6. Degrees: Ph, D., Prof. Richard 
Y H. Ball, of New Yerk; D. D., the Rey Wiliiam 
K. Hall, of Newburgh, N. Y.,the Rev. Hugh 
Taylor Howltt, of Liverpool, Eng., and the 
Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, of Philade!phia ; 
LL.D., President W. W. Patton, of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., and Dr. Henry 
Draper, of New York City. 

Oniveraty of Alvbama.—Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
June 22d, Graduates, in arts, 11; in laws, 
12; in engineering, 4. 

Rutgers Female Collage.—New York City, 
June 19th. Graduates, 5. 

Georgetown Cellege.—Georgetown, D. C., June 
22d. Graduates, in arts, 7; in science, 2. De- 
| grees: Doctor of Music,J. Max Mueller, of 
Pennsylvania; LL. D., the Hon. Charies W. 
Jones, United States senator from Florida. 

Cumberland University. —Lebancn, Tenn., 
June Ist. Graduates, in arts, 8; in science, 1; 
in lawa, 83; in divinity, 4 Degrees: D.D., 
the Rev. D. M. Garris, of Lincoln University, 
Ii. 

University of Chicago.—Chicago, Ill., June 
14th. Graduates, in arts, 13; in science, 1. 
r Degrees: D.D., the Rev. Henry 8. Mabie, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hanover College.—Hanover, Ind., June 15th. 
Graduates in arts, 3; in science,2. Degrees: 
D.D., President James D. Moffat, of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, the Rev. Robert 
Christie, of Louisville, Ky.,and the Rev. B. 
W. Chidlaw, of Cleves, O.; LL.D., the Rev. Mi. 
M. Fisher, D.D., of Missouri University, and 
Miss Maria Mitchell, professor of astronouy 
at Vassar College. 

Swarthmore Uvilege.—Swarthmore, Pa., June 
20th. Graduates in arts, 13; in science, 2; iu 
literature, 6, 

McKendree College.—Lebanon, Il., Jane 8th. 
Graduates in arts, 5; In science, 15; in laws. 6. 
} Degrees: D.D., the Rev. K. N. Davies, of the 
Illinois Conference ; LL.D., the Hon. Jobn 
Baker. 

Otterbein University. —Westerville, O., June 
15th. Graduates, 13. $46,000 of the $50,(00 
necessary to reduce the debt of the instiiuiion 
bas been raised. 





Tae Archbishop of Parie has issued a 
pastoral] letter deploring the secularization of 
education and charging parents to p: rsvnally 
‘undertake the religious instruction o' thei: 
children in places where no educatioual pro- 
vision beyond the atate school exists. 





.. Mrs. Garfield bas been elected s trusiee 
of Hiram College, Ohio. 
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Lebbles, 


A CATLE dispateb that “a mine was dls- 
covered in a street in Moscow, Russia,’’ was 
headed by an lunocent jourualistie head-writer 
as “ A Bonanza in Moscow.” 





eoee A reputasbun,” says Josh Billings, 
“once broken. may possibly be repaired, but 
the world will alwus keep their eyes on the 
spot where the krack was.” 


«++.“* He wan the most perfect gentleman I 
ever saw.” said a Kentuckian of Henry Clay. 
** Wheo you went to see iim, he handed you the 
whisky bottle and then turned his back,” 


«--eA little girl in Somerset, Encland, betng 
requested to name the earlier writings of the 
Bible. glibly answered: ‘‘ Devonshire, Exeter, 
Liticus, Numbers, Astrouomy, Jupiter, Jumbo, 
Ruth.” 


~-e0°'T have been groselg Inenlied!” ex- 
claimed "rown “ That scoundrel 3mith called 
mea tiar!’’ “ tow anfurtunate!” remarked 
Fous. “You econkla’t deny the accusation 
without endorsing it. Could you?” 


.-.-A Lexington: Ky.) youth, who went to 
work In the country, wrete his gil, a June 
graduate. that he was raising evcalf Imavine 
bis feelings when the girl replied: ‘*T am glad 
you have begun to sapport yourself.” 


-- There wase young girl had two beanx; 
The best looking one was named Meaux; 
Bul toward the cleaux 
Of his call he would deanx, 
And make a yreat nuise with bis neanx. 


.-A Northern man writes to ne to know If 
there ts rea'ly a Greenback Party in Texas. 
Why, certoiniy there ts. We ere reminded of 
the ventlemon who asked « Gerwan neighbor if 
eceriain man wasin. “* Yes, be ishiv; puthe 
ish ted.” 


--»- A Sort ITasrMer TORNETO away Norse! 
Olt Lady: “Ob! carpenter—yes—while you 
wereal dinner, l—ab !—tied some rags round 
the head of your hummer, as I fourd the noise 
of itthis moruing disturbed me very much. 
You will Gud it much pleasanter vow.” 


«--- Yesterday be met Brown in the street, 

and kindly held under his nose a cigar that be 
wasemoking ‘ What dv you think of that?’’ 
sald be. “ Pretty good ctyar fora cent. Isn't 
ir’ “ Maybe,” returved Brown, as he teld 
tis nose; “but it’s a dreadful ecent for a 
cigar.’’ 
“Yonng men,” safd a tirescme and in- 
structive old muff to a group of apprentices, 
“young men should begin at the bottom of 
their business snd work up.” “I can’t,” re- 
spon'ed one of them. “ Why not?” asked 
the old muff. “ Because | ama well-digger,” 
answered the apprentice. 


..ee Mra. Bourhill to Mrs. Kirke: “ Well, how 
is Jeuvy today? Is she any beiter?” Mra, X.: 
‘Nae better, mem; nae vetter.” Mrs. B.: 
“ Does the ductor give you no hope of her?” 
Mra, K.: “Qu! no,mem.” Mrs. B.: “ Does 
she know of her state?’ Mrs. K.: “Oh! 
weel she dues, mem. She's deid/” 


«e--"*8ome other folks would decefve you 
about these goods; bat I heve been in the busi- 
ness twenty years, and never told a lie,” said 
the guileless dry goods clerk. ‘“ And why do 
you bezin now?” said the gentle fair one in 
front of the counter, as she gathered her 
draperies togetle: and glided away. 


..Ao Austin man started in the Mvery 
stable bu-invess last week, and the first thing he 
did was to have «a blg sign painted, represent- 
ing himself holding a mule by the bridle. ** Is 
thata good likevess of me?’’ he asked of an 
admiring friend. ‘ Yes, it is « perfect pic- 
ture of you; but who is the fellow holding you 
by the bridle ?” 


«.+eA little five-year-old hoy was being in- 
strueted in morals by bis grandinother. The 
old lady told him that all such terms as.‘ by 
zolly,” “ bs jingo,” ** by thunder,” ete. were 
only little vaths and Lut lit-le better chan 
oiher profanicies, In fact, she ssid, be could 
tella profane oath by the preiix ‘ by.” All 
such were oaths. “ Well, then, Grandmother,” 
-ald the little hopeful, “is ‘by telegraph,’ 
which I «ee in the papers, swearing ?”’ “ No,’ 
said the old lads, ‘*that’s only lytug.” 


-,--An aged Negro in Austin, Texas, known 
as Uncle Mo-e, prosecuted a vagabond for 
stealing bis chickens. The old man made out 
acilear case, de-cribing his chickens as a pecu- 
liar Spanish breed, of which be was sule owner 
ip that section. The defendant's law er, on 
getting up 'ocross-examine the old man, sternly 
suid: “ Unele Mo-e, you claim nobody else 
bas any of these chickens but you. Nuw what 
would you say if | were te tell you that | bave 
belf a dozen of thei iv my back yard at this 
very time?” * Well, bos-,”’ respunded Unele 
Mose, ‘1 should say dat dat ar tief had paid 
you yer fee with my chickens.” ‘That one 





the eross-examination. 


’ LOWRY, Martin, Watford, Ont., 
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Ministerial Register. 


ATCHINEON, Gronrsz, accepts call to Post 
Austin, Tex. 

BROWNSON, E. J., Quincy, T1., resigns. 

CLEVENGER, G. 8., Pike, N. Y., accepts call 
to Richmond, Ind. 

COCHRAN, H. F., accepts call to Rome, Mich. 

GREGORY, Joux M., D.D., becomes superin- 
tendent of Colored Schools of Baptist 
"Home Mission Society in the South. 

HAPPELL, Henry, ord. tn Newport, Wis. 

HAYNES, M. W., Frankfort, N. Y., called to 
Marblehead, Mass. 

HOFFMAN, Frepenick, settles at Minonk, IM, 

LEONARD, T. 8., accepts call to Owosso, 
Mich. 

McCLUNG, C. W., accepts call to Big Sewell, 
W. Va. 

PATTERSON, C. Vixtor, Edensten, accepts 
call to Greece, N. Y. 

PENDELL, J. R.. called to Cambridze, O. 

PERRY, B., Wyoming, N. Y., resigne. 

SPENCER, J. R., becomes pastor in Okemos, 
Mich. 

STONE, J.R., D.D., Fort Wayne, Ind., called 
to Lansing, Mich, 

TOMPKINS, W. P., called to Jonesville, Mich. 

TRAVER, H. R., Saratoga, N. Y., resis. 

VAN METER, W.C., resigns as superintend- 
ent of Howard Mission, New York City. 

WATSON, J. W., ord in Kenosha, Wis. 

WHITE, A. B., called to Portland, Mich. 

WIGATMAN, J.C., Taunton, Muss., resigne, 

WOLFE, O.8., died, recently, in Reed City, 
Mich. 

CONOREGATIONAL. 

BLISS, W D. P., Albany, Me., accepts call to 
Second Church, Denver, Col. 

BUSS, Wi111aM H., ord. in burlington, Ta. 

CUTLER, George B., ord. in Hebron, Conn, 

FRANKLIN, Jou L., Yale Seminary, accepts 
cali to Lysander, N. Y 

BARMBOTOE, Cc. T., Concord, N. H., re- 
sizns, 

HARRIS, D. Frisx, 
Geneva, O 

HOLDEN, Frevrricx A., Martford Serinary, 
goes to Willington, Conn.. for a year. 

HOWE, E. Franz, Newtonville, Mass., called 
to Peoria, 1. 

HOWLAND, Joay, ord. as foreign missionary 
at Dacielsovville, Conn. 

HULL, Joun H., Oberlin Seminary, accepts: 
call to AsLtabula Harbor, VO. 

HUNT, Ozko N., Lawrence, accepts call to 
Cedar Spring«, Mich. 

JONES, Amos, Fairfax, accepts call to Rock 
Rapids, ia. 

JONES, Hampven B., ord. in Plymouth, Mass. 

LEACH. Josera A., Keene, N. H., ‘liamissed. 

accepts calk 
to Port Sanilac and White Rock, Mich. 

NUTE, Frank I., Union, N.1., calledto West 
Warren, Mass. 

PUDDEFOOT, Writiam G., White Clord, 
Mich., called to Saginaw, Mich., todo city 
mis-ion work. 

an Amon J., ord. in Skowhegan, 

e. 


Cincinnati, called to. 


RUSSELL, Joan E., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to Dalton, Mass. 

SHATTUCK, Cavin S., North Adams, Micb., 
resigns. 

LUTHERAN. 

ANDERSON, C., removes from Omsha, NeD., 
to Rockford, ih 

CRILEY, W. W., Lewisburg, accepts call to 
Altoona, Penn. 

cane, E., accepts call to Gardnersville, 


HENKEL, D. M., Nokomis, 1., accepts call to 
Catawissa, Penn. 


SMITH, A. M., accepts call to Myersville, Ind. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAILEY, M. C., called to Fayette, Penn. 

BOYD, J. C., Kingsboro, N. Y., resigns. 

CATON, Inwin L., inet. in Chesapeake City, 
Md. 


CLARK, Harrison, supplies Vienna, Va. 


CRUIKSHANK, Rosert, D.D., resigns pres- 
idency of Highland University, Kan. 


FOX, Jonny, called to Allegheny, Penn. 


GULICK, A. V., Norwood Park, called to 
Wilmington, i. 


—_— WI1LL1aM, accepts call to Mattituck, 
Y. 


caenenaien A., Princeton, N. Y., accepts 
call to Seventh eb., Pi t»burgh, Penn. 


RANDOLPH, J. D., inst. in Pitisgrove, N. J. 
WALKER, E. F., Virginia City, Nev., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

AYRES, Netsox, accepts call to Church of 

Our Saviour, Baltimore, Md. 
BREWSTER, J., called to Hamden, Conn. 
CARSTENSEN, G. A., Meadville, accepts call 

to Erie, Penn. 
EICHBAUM, Brooklyn, N. Y., eecepts call to- 

Menominee, Mich. 

GRAY, Jossra H., accepts call to Nashville, 

Tenn. 

HOG INS, Jussz, accepts cal] to Champaign, 
we akc Msnogr P., accepts call to Wythe 

“ville, Va. 

—— CHARLEs M., accepts call to-Belem,. 


sieerenychneath, ttastenispianrandigans 
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(The prompt mention tn our list of “Booksof the Week” 
wilt be considared by us an equtvalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for atl volumes recetved. The tntercsts of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Ser further notice.) 


THE GREATER IRELAND.* 





Mr. Frovupe found himself on a rough 
path when he undertook to spread among 


“us his views of the Lrish at bome; but, so 


far as we know, no one took offense when 
he returned! to Great Britain and explained 
to the world in general what he thought of 
the Irish in America. ' 

One thing, at least, in his relation to this 
people, should soften their hearts, that he 
both saw and foresaw their importance in 
our civilization as a present and coming 
fact. His chapters raised the subject into a 
kiud of philosophic basis, and wrote down 
on the lists for serious consideration a topic 
which had been previously left to such fate 
as the conflict of passion and prejudice 
with events would resultio. The Ameri- 
can attitude to this question has been 
neither highly intelligent nor highly credit- 
able. It has consisted mainly in a kind of 
helpless patriotic and protestant worry over 
a perplexed problem We have neither 
liked the superficial phenomena of the emi- 
gration nor scen the way clear to shut out 
of the country its substantial benefits. 
Events have, therefore, been left pretty 
much to themselves. We have fallen blind- 
ly into what we should be slow to say was 
not the best policy, looked out for our na 
tional and free institutions, dod for the rest 
comforted ourselves with a truly Ameri- 
ean, though inoperative religious confi- 
dence in futurity. 

Since the late war the question has stood 
in a new light. The results of the war have 
opened American citizenship to the entire 
colored race. In the presence of this vast 
absorption of alien blood into citizenship, the 
protest against alien races has lost its force. 
The mingled peoples who fought and bled 
together for the integrity of the national 
domain have acquired national uvity—at 
least on one line; and, though the domina- 
tion of & distinct race in the land has been 
weakened, the alien feeling of the others 
has disappeared, and with it many, at Jeast, 
of the old dangers and inconveniences of 
the situation, and a national feeling bastaken 
its p!acc. 

Race questions still remain on our hands, 
but we have gone far enough in the process 
of assimilation to see how they are to be 
setticd. We still have an Irish question, a 
German question, a Chinese question, a 
Negro question, and we may have others. 
How we get on with them depends on the 
assimilating power of American life, The 
hold France bad on Alsace and Lorraine 
wns due to the enormous assimilating power 
of French society, which made the German 
races there French, precisely as we shall 
muke our emigrants American; not English, 
nor New Englieh, but American. The 
strongest and most dominating elements in 
our vational life will be the most felt and 
the most permanent; and we can now see 
that the assimilating power of our institu- 
tions is so far ahead of events in dealing 
with the races that are here that neither 
the Irish, nor the Germans, nor the Africans 
arc to dominate us, but that they are all to 
be assimilated into the new and mighty life 
of the country. A 

The volume referred to at the head of 
this column is an intelligent and enlighten- 
ing study of thf process, as regards one 
large element in the problem. Mr. Philip 
H. Lagenal came to this country to trace, 
onthe ground, the influence of the Amer- 
ican-Irish on British politics. It is to bis 
credit that he soon saw that what the Irish 
are and do here is of more importance than 
any functions they still retain in Great 
Britain. Mr. Bageval does pot fully admit 
this, though we want no better proof of it 
than his book. In our way of reading it, 
the light he throws on the Irish and 
their destiny here is much, and very little 
is forthcoming to impress os with the form- 
idable proportions of what they have done 
to keep up agitation at home, A few bun- 
dred thousands of money and a vast amount 
of talk is the whole of .it. 

*T.* AMERICAN IRISH AND THEIR INFLUENCE on Intau 
Pours. Br Pm 4. BacrnaL, B.A. Oxon. Authors 
‘dition. Bosten: Roberts Brothers. %4mo, pp. £96. 
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Mr. Bagenal rates the power. of talk, end 
especially of Irish talk, higher than we do, 
In our view, it is a safe and harmless way 
of earrying off into cosmic space discontent 
and fret which might otherwise be danger- 
ous. If it was Talleyrand whosaid that words 
were given to conceal thought, the Amer- 
icans have invented another use—made 
them convenient to carry off political pas- 
sion. Because these men talk furiously, 
we conclade that they will cool down when 
the contributions come in, and not send a 
great deal of the money they get to buy 
arms for the Land Leaguers. 

Mr. Bagenal goes back to the beginning, 
and tells a long story before he gets onto 
the ground where he is strong. 

In speaking of the Native American feel- 
ing, he says that it is now only a sub- 
mental feeling; but that, like some of our 
subterranean rivers, it runs strong and deep. 
Certainly it is, and we believe it will re- 
main strong on the national point; strong 
enough to guard our institutions, quick to 
defend them. Beyond this and as a mere 
anti-race feeling fhere is not much of it 
left. Mr. Bagenal does not look as anxious- 
ly to our future as Mr. Froude. Perhaps 
he sees more clearly the tremendous odds 
which lie against Roman Catholic agitation 
in a free country. Perhaps he sees that 
freedom is in itself a kind of Protestant 
ism. Perhaps he apprelends more correctly 
the safety we get from the balance of races, 
and the fact that, on so large a fleld and 
where the elements of the prublem are so 
vast, things must go on iv an orderly way 
and that a majority can always be relied on 
to keep the rest in order and get fair play. 
The Americans themselves, he asserts, have 
no fear that their institutions will be danger- 
ously compromised by the Roman Church. 
The Irish element in our population he 
finds by no means the priest-ridden flock 
it must be to effectuate the mischief Mr. 
Froude apprehends. They have accepted, 
he tells us, the theory of the Republic, to 
abide by it. In fact, it suits them. They 
expand and bloom init. They are Amer- 
icans first and Catholics afterward. They 
will not be dictated to, even as to the edu- 
cation of their children, who, for the most 
part, are in the much-dreaded national 
schools, while the priests stand by, witb 
their chins in the air, 

Per contra, the priests tell him that the 
Irish race is looked on by themselves as the 
agent which, in their hands, is to recover 
the land for the Old Church. He points 
out with exemplary clearness both the lines 
of policy on which this end has been pur- 
sued and some very important changes 
which are of late being made in it. 

Until recently the Catholic priests, as he 
observes truly, dreaded to have their flock 
dispersed in the country, where their own 
influence was werk and the Protestant 
strung. They held them in the towns ond 
pushed this matter so far as to change the 
Irish from the rustic and agricultural people 
they are on arriving into dwellers in towns 
and metropolitan work-people. This policy 
suited the priests for a time; but i! is now 
shrewdly suspected of having been pressed 
too far and too long. The development 
and concentration of town life has crowded 
them together and held them down. The 
physical and moral consequences of the pol- 
icy tell against it. The tables of disease and 
mortality are alarming, while a scrutiny of 
tle kiuds of disorder show that moral 
degradation is established among them. 
Contrary to the current opinion, the fecun- 
dity of the raceislow. Only 10 per 1,000 
of the Irish in New York indulge in matri- 
mony annually, against 42 in the 1,000 of 
Germans. The number of births fs not 
large, but the death-rate among children is 
alarming. The Irish death-rate in New 
York for 1877 was 24.50-100 per thousand, 
against 15.7-100 per thousand among the 
Germans. These facts tell the story and 
show bow far the character of common 
laborers bas been fixed on the Irish immi- 
grants by the policy of their priests. Mr. 
Bagenal points out that Native American 
prejudice bas not done it, asthe modifica- 
tion and amelioration of social and political 
feeling against them since the war has 
not changed their status; on the whole 
their position remains unchanged and there 
is much reason to apprehend that, as a class, 
the Irish immigrants wil] have permanently 
fixed on them the character af common 
laborers. . 
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THE &NDEPEND ENT. 


. The meaning. of facts like these have not 
escaped the attention.of the more far-seeing 
Catholic leaders, among whom we name 
Bishop Spalding and Bishop Ireland. With 
every reason for doirg so, they have con- 
claded that it is time to change their policy 
and try Catholic colonization in the West. 
By this means they hope to draw the Irish 
from the dangers of the cities and place 
them where they will profit by their own 
industry, build up a territorial influence, 
and count more for their Church. 

Experiments of this kind have been 
started ona large scale, with strong back 
ing, and are said to be working well. The 
Catholic prelates certainly have not long to 
deliberate. The day for such enterprises 
is passing. Land cannot remain cheap and 
abundant in the West. In twenty years 
there will be little room left for this prop- 
erty-absorbing scheme, and the Irish would 
then have their priests to thank for having 
fixed on them the character of the laborers 
avd menials of the nation. 

Mr. Bagenal sees clearly the great advan, 
tages of such colonization as far as the emi 
grant is concerned. He does not hesitate 
to commend the associations which have it 
in charge to the emigrant Irish. How far 
these measures are likely to meet the views 
of the Catholic prelates he does not care to 
inquire. To us it ismoreimporiant. How 
the new movement will result must depend 
on what the Irishman proves to be as a 
colonist. Thus far the other races of 
Europe beat him, We should expect them 
to continue todo so. It is against the Irish 
as a race that they have displayed so litile 
political ability. The genius to colonize is, 
at least, first cousin to political genius. 
With a fair amount of political ability, the 
Irish people would have ended their home 
troubles long ago. Scotch nights have 
long been dull nights in the British Parlia- 
ment, and Irish nights promised lively 
times and drew crowds; but the Scotch got 
what they needed, end the Irish used them- 
selves up in wit and agitation and got noth- 
ing. We apprehend that, when thrown on 
themselves as colonists, they will have as 
much trouble with Nature and with the 
frontier society as with the English land- 
lords. Mr. Bagennl ie not deceived as to 
what is required for a colonist. He points 
out that only picked men have a chance. 
Still, the Irishman in Minnesota, working 
his farm, is likely to be a nobler man and 
a better citizen than the same man in New 
York City. Wesbould add that Mr. Bag- 
eval, though an Irishman, is a Tory, and 
connected, we believe, with the St. James 
Gaeette. The second part of his book, 
which has little importance to us, is de- 
signed to tell againet the ‘* Land Leaguers.” 

A BLIND SAMSON.* 

Pernars the mo-t remarkable phenom 
enon in revision literature thus far is ex- 
President G. W. Sumson’s The English Re- 
visers’ Text Shown to be Unauthorized. It 
could scarcely be surpassed for incompe- 
tency or disregard for facts. The ground- 
work of the book is the old exploded 
theory, attributed by the author to Hug, of 
the ancient existence of a koine ekdosis, or 
common text, which again the author 
assumes to be identical with what is called 
the textus receptus of to-day. But that 
theory hae been long abaodoned, since no 
state of facts now or ever heretofore exist- 
ing would enable us to identify a koine 
ekdosis, much less proveitsexistence. And, 
even were the contrary true, the autlior’s 
assumptiun would remain not only to be 
proved, but to be reconciled with the 
myriad discrepancies of the printed “ textus 
receptus,” as well asthe thousand -fold greater 
discrepancies of the cursive MSS., upon 
which the author seems to rely. But, as 
to this koine ekdosis, the author claims that 
it radiated from Alexandria (pp. 22, 23), 
that it was ‘‘tixed” by the copies of the 
Greek Scriptures ordered by Constantine 
(p. 22), of which the Codex Sinaiticus is 
probably one (p. 82); and yet it is these very 
Alexandrine copies, the Sinaitic included, 
which the author continually condemns 
as ignorant Egyptian productions, cor- 
rupters of the koine ekdosis, aud misleaders 
of the ‘‘ Canterbury Revisers.” We canvot 
stop here to develop the minor inconsist- 
encies and inaccuracies of these contradic- 


¢ Tae Text Used ror THe Revised New TestaMErt 
SHOWN To BE UsacTuonrzED. Cambridge, Mass.: Moses 
King. 16mo, pp. 182. 
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tory statements, The author informs us 
that “ the most comprebensive nad impartial 
examiner of the uncial raanuscripts was 
Hug” (p. 15), ‘the four leaders in work of 
the sort being ** Poole, Hug, Tregelles, and 
Tischendorff ” [sio, a misspelling uviformly 
adopted by the author]. He ignores Wet- 
stein, Mill, Griesbach (in this connection), 
Birch, with his associates, Alter, Scholz, 
Scrivener, and many others in the honor- 
able roll. Mivor errors, such as:calling the 
Latin of the Codex Bezew ‘‘the Latin of 
Jerome” and stating that that Gallic codex 
passed ‘‘from Alexandria . . . into 
Latin hands,” abound everywhere. The 
text of the three witnesses ({ John v. 7) he 
states (p. 76) to be ** found in most of the 
cursive manuscripts”! In remarking upon 
Luke iv, 18, he states that “it is omitied 
by Tregelles, and in the version (é.¢., the 
New Revision), which follows his text, 
- + « the difficulty’ which the omis- 


sion seeks to ‘avoid’ is the fact that the _ 


clause ‘to heal the broken hearted’ is not 
in the Hebrew text,” etc.; a statement fa 
which it is hard to find one word of truih, 
though the fact of which the author has 
such a mixed-up idea is well enough known 
to scholars. The verse is not omitted; but 
that clause which he quotes is omitted 
and it te found in the Hebrew. These are 
but specimens, The addition of a few 
quasi philosophical essays towsrd the end, 
wholly foreign to the muin subject, 
only increase our astonishment at this 
strange production. The whole is an 
olla podrida of half truths, errors, and 
ignorance hard to be accounted for as com- 
ing from an intelligent man. It would be 
long noticg that exposed all its defects, 
Fortunately, we have no occasion to do so, 
The child ouly lived long enough to be 
dispatched by its author. It isa case of 


literary infanticide. iS 





AMONG the numerous memorials of Long- 
fellow published since bis death three, 
at least, deserve more than passing notice. 
First among them fs the tribute which the 
living offers to the dead poet (if, indee!, a 
poet can ever die), Richard Henry Stoddard’s 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A Medley im 
Prose and Verse. (New Yor: George W. 
Harlan & Go, 8vo, pp. 251.) This * Medley,” 
as itis modestly styled by the author, fs not 
a hasty impromptu, as he bad been, in a sense, 
preparing for it since 1878, baving in mind an 
article for what was then Scribner’s Monthly. 
These preparations served a good turn when 
the sudden death of the poet inspired the pub- 
Heation of this oir, It is predominatingly 
literary and critical. The biegraphie narra- 
tive, though highly interesting and laid before 
the reader with akill end fo a finished style, is 
a slender rivulet, introduced to connect the 
poems. Mr. Stoddard begins with Mr. Long- 
fellow’s “ firstlings,” published in Taz inpE~ 
PENDENT, last April, He is mistaken in saying 
that Shepherd, from whom they were taken, 
supposed they bad not been coilected before, 
He says in his preface that seventeen out of 
the twent y-one were published during the years 
1824-1826, in the Untied Stutes LAterary Guactte. 
As to Mr. Samuel Ward’s story of his having 
drawn from the poet Halleck a commendation 
of the ‘Skelton in Arwor,”? which enabled 
him to sell that poem to Gaylord Clarke, for 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, for twenty-five dol- 
lars, Mr. F.H, Underwoo! brings against it 
Mr. Longfellow’s assertion that he received 
nothing from the Knickerbocker. Mr. Stod- 
dard’s review of Longfellow’s poems, ansly- 
sis of his genius and judgment as to his place 
among poets ie generous and sympathetic. In 
the comparison with American poets, be finds 
nothing to equal Bryant and holds Emerson 





to be superior in genius. He gives a good - 


deal of literary history and illustrative com- 
mentation, especially as to English hexa- 
meters. The volume contains also a number of 
letters, addresses, and criticiems published at 
the time of the author’s death, together with 
the memorial poem, contributed by the 
author to our columns and published in Taz 
LypEerEeNpeEnNT, March 30th. The volume eon- 
tains also a bibliography of Longfellow, taken 
apparently from the Literary World (but with- 
out acknowledgment), as it reproduces the 
mistakes and omissions of that compila- 
tion. The list of poems set to music re- 
quires some correction; as, fvr example, 
Baife’s songe for ‘‘ Tbe day is done”’ and for 
“The Reaper aud the Flowers” are omitted. 
——Francis H. Underwood's Henry Wade- 
worth Longfellow. A Biographical Sketch (Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co.) is a duodecimo 
of some three hundred and fifty pages, which 
is pervaded with the charm of personal ac- 
quaiotance with the poet, though it may also 
be true that the potency of this charm bas in 
some parts operated ac 2 “-awbeck om the 


} 








Diographer’s freedom. Unlike Mr. Stoddard’s 
volume, the best part’of this is not ite literary ° 
and comparative criticism and analysis, but 
the biographic. material and literary history 
introduced to illustrate the poet’s life and 
work. Mr. Longfellow’s relations with the 
author -were close and continued through 
many years. No one knows more than Mr. 
Underwood of the early bistory of the Atlantic 
Monthly; for example, Mr. Longfellow re- 
viewed for him the manuscript of his recent 
volume on James Russell Lowell. Acquaint- 
ance of this kind leaves its mark on the 
book. We find in these pages an amusing 
story of Mr. James T. Fields. When 
“ Hiawatha’ came out, the Daily Traveler, 
of Boston, printed a severe criticism, 
which so incensed Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields that they sent a sharp note withdraw- 
ing their advertisements and stopping the 
paper. Mr. Fields lived to be thoroughly 
ashamed of his part in this matter. Mr. Un- 
derwood appends not only the bibliography of 
the Literary World (unrevised and uncor- 
rected), but be adds an account of the sales of 
Longfellow’s works from 1889 to 1857 and from 
1867 to 1876. From the last it appears that in 
these ten years 194,000 copies were sold. 
Very different from both the above memoirs in 
design and scope is W. Sloane Kennedy's 
Henry W. Longfellow. Biography, Anecdote, Let- 
ters, Criticism, an octavo of 368 pages, pub- 
lished by Moses King, of Cambridge. The 
author truly describes his book on the title- 
page, and again in the preface, when he quotes 
Dr. Holmes’s remark on it: ‘‘ Your book is like 
® huckleberry pie, containing a great many 
good huckicberries avd very little batter.” 
From the abundant materials ready for his use 
the author has collected what seemed to him 
best and brightest and put them together with 
askillful band and with careful attention ta 
details. The result is eminently satisfactory 
as to the general impression givea of the poet 
and of his poems. The Longfellow Bibliology 
given in this volume is fuller, more accurate, 
and in various ways better than in the others 
we have named. It bas also an index, a seri- 
ous defect in the others. 





..++The Pisecataqua Association of Ministers 
celebrated their one hundredth anniversary in 
fine style, Oct. 26th, 1881, atthe North Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H. The address by the Rev. 
George B. Spalding, pastor of the First Church, 
Dover, N. H., is published, with the rewarks 
made by a number of speakers fn succession. 
Ecclesiustical history has rerely appeared in 
more interesting drees than In Mr. Spalding’s 
remarks. On page 17 we find this from the 
closing period of the war, when the currency 
was almost valueless: “ Dr. Belknap records 

. that a note was fourd in the pulpitof a 
neighboring clergyman, which read as follows: 
*The prayers of the congregation are desired 
for our paper currency, in a weak and low 
condition, that indulgent Heaven 
would be pleased to restore it to its 
former value, or speedily fit and prepare 
it for its great and last change’” At 
one time we find these ministers resolving 
“that we deem it disorderly and disrespectful 
for any member of this Association to deliver 
lectures on any subject within the parochial 
limits of any other member without his known 
approbation, or, at least, conferring with him 
on the subject.”” At another we find them re- 
solving ** that it is not proper to name particu- 
lar persons and places in prayer,’’ and, again, 
“that itis not proper to exchange pulpits with 
regular Baptists."’ Early in their history the 
ministers of this Association, who were a dis- 
tinguished and brilliant body of men, came 
within an acé of going into Presbyterianism 
and of carrying their churches with them. 
Later they restudied the matter and, under 
the lead, perhaps, of Dr. Alvan Tobey, laid 
down for the churches in radical terms the 
Congregational law. In 1790 they put forth 
very liberal views of the terms of churchmem- 
bership—at least, as far as emancipation from 
creeds is freedom. In the fifth article (p. 27) 
they say “‘that the profession which the 
eburches have a right to demand {fs vot an as- 
sent to any human creed, confession, or sum- 
mary of Christian doctrine, but a general pro- 
fession oof faith in Christ, repentance 
for sin and hope of the mercy of God 
through Him, expressed either in words 
or writing, as the person offering him- 
self shall choose.’’ The church was judge. 
Previous to 1794 the Scriptures were not read 
in public worship. It was then voted that it 
would be for edification to read them in the 
public worship. As early as May 13th, 1789, 
the Association voted in favor of abstinence 
from intoxicating drink and agreed to have no 
liquors at their meetings and neitherto use nor 
offer them at their homes. The following Oc- 
tober, Dr. Haven proposed to use “‘ strong 
beer,” instead of distilled liquors, and “ that 

we use our endeavors to have a public 
brewery,” but was unanimously voted down. 
In 1886 the first resolutions against slavery 
were introduced. After being voted down 
year by year, they were at length adopted. A 


list of all who have belonged to the Associs- 
tion sinee 1781 is appended, witli several bis- 
torical documents and notes. 

----The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
publish Notable Thoughts about Women: A Lit- 
erary Mosaic, by Maturin Ballou, whose mis- 
cellaneous confusion is partially relieved by 
an index of topics. The review of this index 
shows, at least, how the thoughts of the world 
have run about women. It proves that 14 ob- 
servations have been made about woman’s 
* affections,”’ 24 about her “ attractiveness,” 
90 about her ‘‘beauty,”’ 7 about her ‘‘be- 
havior,’’ 21 about her “ caprice,”’ 34 about her 
“coquetry,” 2 about her “curiosity ”’ (!), 87 
about her ‘* domesticity,” as many more about 
ber “dress,” 250 on her “love,” 100 each 
on ber “‘lovers,”” on ‘“‘ marriage,’’? and on 
“ mothers”’; while, according to this volume, 
the only observation ever made on woman’s 
“ voting’? worth remembering is a rather pert 
one by Gail Hamilton; nothing has been said 
about her in connection with the ballot nor 
with coeducation, though there has been a 
good deal said that is worth hearing about ber 
education ; only one person has ventured to 
say anything about her ‘‘sin’’ and only two 
about her “ religion,” while on ber ‘“‘ sphere” 
and ber ‘“‘rights’’ so much appears to have 
been said that we are vot surprised to find 
that “‘vivacity” has been noticed in woman 
but once, while her “‘sighing’’ and “ tears” 
fill a page. 


....Blackford Condit, of Terre Haute, has 
published a History of the English Bible, from the 
Earliest Saxon Translations to the Present Anglo- 
American Revision (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), which 
has many claims to be noticed. The author 
has carried out the laborious but honest and 
healthy method of writing out his authorities 
in foot-notes. He has kept his eye on the con- 
nection between the Protestant religion and 
the English Bible and he gives a very interest- 
ing account of the various English versions 
which have succeeded that of 1611. Most of 
his readers will find the last two chapters the 
mostto theirneed. We have here reviewed 
the full history of the King James Version, 
with the complaints against it and a survey of 
its defects and shortcomings, while the closing 
ehapter surveys the long list of attempts to 
supersede it with other and better versions. 
Among them we find Rodolphus Dickinson’s 
“Elegant Translation,’’ Noah Webster's ver- 
sion, Sawyer’s version, etc., and much more to 
commend it to Bible-readers and students. 


...-DAfe Among the Mormons, by Mra. C. V. 
Waite (Cincinnati: C. V. Waite & Co.), is ap- 
parently composed for the most part from 
**Mrs. Burilngame’s Journal,” Mrs. Bur- 
lingame being the wife of the gentleman sen; 
to Utah by President Lincoln to look after the 
Mormons. It is the old and familiar story, told 
ina clear way and with a keen eye to popular 
effect. From the Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons we have received the two latest 
volumes in their republication of Dr. Holland’s 
works: Mrs. Gilbert's Career: An American Story, 
origivally published in 1860, and one of the 
author’s latest works, Nicholas Minturn: A 
Study in a Story, which appeared first in 1872. 
The Messrs. Lippincott & Co. send us 
the bound volume of Lippincott’s Magazine of 
Popwiar Literature and Science for the first six 
months of the current year. It makes a hand- 
some and attractive volume, with a vast 
amount of entertaining and variously good 
reading between its covers. 

....We mention The Hleventh Commandment, 
a romance by Anton Guilio Barrill, translated 
from the Italian by Clara Bell (New York: 
William 8. Gottsberger), as a bright and in- 
genious story, with a good point. A number 
of Italians of property, refinement, and good 
family retire from the world and form a lay 
community. By and by a new brother comes 
among them, who wins the hearts of all and, 
of course, proves a young woman in disguise. 
The appearance of this woman, which is man- 
aged very wellin the story, turns everything 
topsy-tarvy in the community. Monasticiem 
trembles in its seat. The introduction of this 
new element brings suppressed human nature 
into play and draws the romance to the anti- 
monastic conclusion, which is the eleventh 
commandment and which this book throws 
into the very sensitle form : “Thou shalt stay 
among thy fellow-men, live their life, love and 
suffer as they do, for thou mayest not escape 
the common lot.”’ 

eeeeTbe best book on California has been 
for many years that by Charles Nordhoff. 
This best book has now been bettered in a 
pew edition, thoroughly revised, California for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers, (Harper & Brothers, 8vo, 
pp. 206.) It contains new maps and fair illus- 
trations. Its greatest merit lies in the thor- 
ough competence of the author and in his 
conscientious carefulness. He expresses bim- 
self accurately and speaks both with knowl- 
edge acd judgment on points which are im- 
portant to the traveler and the intending res- 
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cultare, the ralsing of olives, lemons, grapes; 
ete., the’ making of wine or raisins, settle- 
ment in colonies, the climate or climates, as Dr. 
Bushnell put it, together with general and 
special directions to tourists and invalids. 


--«-The Mesers. Appleton & Co. publish, in 
royal quarto form, a finely illustrated manual 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in this city, 
edited by the director, L. P. D. Cesnola, and 
illustrated by George Gibson. It is rare in this 
country that the objects containedin a museum 
receive as thoroughly intelligent explanation as 
in the text of this manual ; and as for the illus- 
trations, they are good enough to make one 
feel that, in baving them, he need hardly 
grudge the originals to the Museum. 


.-.-Dr. Richard 8. Rosentbal has undertaken 
to introduce the socalled Meisterschaft System 
of acquiring modern languages into New 
York, and bas published,in connection with 
his school, the Meisterschaft Simple and Prac- 
tical Method, in fifteen parts. The object aimed 
atis the power to speak and write the lan- 
guage. The method proposed isa modifica- 
tion of the Olleadorfian. The numbers are 
published by the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 
in a neat and convenient form. 


.... Via Solitaria, with another poem, called 
Reconciliation, has just been republished by the 
author, Mr. O. M. Conover, of Madison, Wis- 
consin. The first was recently attributed to 
Mr. Longfellow and by good critics thought to 
be not unworthy of his muse, though orig- 
inally published in our columns, July 2d, 1863. 





MONTHLIES AND REVIEWS. 


Our Catholic friends must not complain 
of the belligerency of their Protestent oppo- 
nents considering the aggressive character of 
their own literature. The monthlies and quar- 
terlies, as arule, rarely free their minds against 
Rome, while the Catholic periodicals bristle 
with defense and attack. The Catholic World 
for July is no more than an average illustra- 
tion, and is full of baltle from stem to stern. 
We enjoy reading it, for the two reasons that it 
is bright and our Protestantism is gratified to 
see these thrusts miss and this guard fail. 
Father Hewitt shows a trace of his New Eng- 
land tratning in the admission that the only 
considerable argument which can be brought 
against the theory of Roman primacy is that of 
out-and-out Congregationalism. The editor 
is bumorous in the Book Table, when, in his 
reply to Miss Yonge’s charge that the Catho- 
lics are sometimes unscruplous, he remarks: 
“‘Unscruplous! Heaven save the mark! Had 
they been unscrupulous, Protestantism would 
soon bave come to an end.”’ It must be 
admitted that there wasa “loud call” fora 
reply to the anonymous article in Harper's 
Monthly for March on “The New French 
Minister of Public Instruction,” and we 
are not surprised that the last number 
of The American Catholic Quarterly contains a 
very elaborate and vigorous reply, from the 
pen of the Rev. J. Thebaud. He seemsto have 
left Mr. Bert in a bad position as to some of 
his charges, and relieved Gury of the worst 
charges which were fixed upon him. Gury’s 
four octavos are formidable volumes of three 
or four thousand pages in Latio. Some one 
who is competent to do so should now exam- 
ine them thoroughly and let us have what he 
finds. Apart from this rejoinder, which may 
take its place beside the famous note in the 
** Apologia pro Vita Sua,”” the number contains 
several notable contributions. In tthe first, on 
«The Religious Rights of Catholics in Public 
Institutions,”’ it is significantly pointed out 
that the Federal Constitution does not guar- 
antee religious liberty, but simply forbids Con- 
gress to establish or prohibit any religion by 
law. There is nothing, bowever, to prevent 
the states from doing what they please in this 
matter, modified only by possible’ prohibitive 
clauses in the state constitutions. In “ An 
Irish Government for Ireland” the truth is 
pretty plainly avowed, which we have always 
maintained, that the essential trouble in the 
“Trish difficulty”’ is that Ireland will not be 
satisfied till she rules herself—that she so far 
repudiates her British allegiance that to an 
Irishman an Englishman is an alien, and 
vice versa, Lovers of curious learning will 
find their interest in the article on “The 
Practice of Shaving in the Latin Church.” 
We believe it was Tertullian who raised the 
indignant inquiry how any truth or honesty 
could be expected of a man who so far trans- 
formed the face God bad given him as to shave 
his beard. If this was the primitive view of 
the matter in the Church, it becomes an inter- 
esting question bow the al] but universal cus- 
tom of the Latin Church bas required the 
priest at the altar to be shaven and shorn. An 
English Oxonian relieves bis surcharged heart 
with a Jubilate Deo on “ England’s Return to 
the Faith’ and some attempt is made to re- 
Heve ‘*The Cincinnati Pastoral” of some of 
the odiom which has been thrown on it, for 
the most part, by saying that it fe not the voice 








ident, such as irrigation, crops, methods of 










vineial council, and that, rigbtly viewed, the 
‘“* Pastoral” means nothing more than all good 
Christians and most good citizens are very 
ready to admit. We have seen examples of 
this way of quieting people before. That one 
man did not say a dangerous thing is a poor 
reason for not holding the man who did re 
sponsible. 


..+» The North American Review for July very 
properly assigous the first place to Mr. E. P. 
Whipple’s article on “Emerson as a Poet,” 
which lacks, however, something of the com-- 
parative element of criticlem. Mr. Whipple 
quotes Emerson’s remark that he could write 
prose by spurring his faculties into action, 
but that he could write verse only in certain 
happy moments of inspiration. What Mr. 
Whipple has to say of Emerson’s avoidance of 
“ Aught unsavory or unclean’ and of the 
repulsion he felt for moral ugliness of all 
kinds is very much to the point at this time. 
Ricbard Grant White writes on *‘ The Business 
of Office-seeking.”” An anonymous writer gives 
another harrowing account of achronic trouble 
in ** Hydraulic Pressure in Wall Street.” M. 
Désiré Charnay gives us Part XI of “The 
Ruins of Central America,” Gail Hamilton 
makes a pretty poor use of Scripture in head- 
ing her most unscriptural defense of the spoils 
system, “The Things which Remain.” She 
has plainly forgotten that the etiquette of 
vituperation requires that kind of rhetoric to 
be served cold, like soda water, and not hot 
with passion. It rather damps the ardor of 
those who bope for much from the appearance 
of woman on the politica] staye to see them in 
their early introduction to it on the side of 
Tammany and the “‘ Bosses.” Francis Marion 
Crawford’s paper on “‘ False Taste iu Art’’ dis- 
plays all the sense which the oue before it 
lacks and is, in addition, a word at the right 
time and well spoken. 


aee-The United Service. A Monthly Review of 
Military and Naval Affairs 1s always good. 
The number for June opens with a review of 
Sergeant Mason’s case. It concludes, as we 
do, that Mason was ina public trust, the cus- 
todian of a criminal, and that his public trust 
enhanced the criminality of his act to such a 
degree that he could not be punished merely 
as if he had fired his shot pure and simple. 
‘The number contains much good military and 
naval matter; but will in genera] be found as 
interesting to the ordinary civilian as to 
strictly professional readers.——The At. 
Nicholas comes to band for July rich end racy 
as usual, a monthly “ship from Spain” for 
juvenile readers. The Magazine of Art for 
July (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) has much 
good illustration. Among the articles we note 
one in which Mr. Mason Jackson comes to the 
rescne of his brother, Mr. Jobn Jackson, 
against Mr. Chatto, who, writing under great 
irritation, has depreciated more than he should 
the part taken by the late Mr. John Jackson in 
their joint production, ‘‘ A Treatise on Wood 
Engraving.” Basil Champney’s paper on 
“ Wren and St. Paul’s’’ is a good study of that 
great work, and Sidney Colvin’s paper on 
“The Drawings of Albert Diirer’” is not by 
any means to be overlooked. 





«ee. The Century for July has for frontispiece 
an engraving of Trench’s bust of Emerson. 
It has four richly illustrated papers: ‘* Among 
the Thliukits in Alaska,’’ by C. E. 8. Wood; 
“The Evolution of the American Yacht,” by 
8. G. W. Benjamin; ‘‘ The Horse in Motton,”’ 
by George E. Waring, Jr.; and ‘“‘The Bee 
Pastures of California,” Part II, by Joho Muir. 
Of stories we have ‘**Christiana’s Wedding 
Dress,” by Mrs. Schuyler B. Horton ; chapter 
vili of **A Modern Instance,”” by Mr. How- 
ells; and chapter ix of Mrs. Burnett's 
“Through One Administration.” John Bur- 
roughs writes on Thoreau; Joaquin Miller on 
“ Damning the Sacraments”; E. V. Smalley 
on “A Great Charity Reform,” describing the 
work of the ‘State Charities Ald Associa- 
tion,”’ of this city. TWe last chapter of “ Car 
lyle in Ireland” is printed. Emma Lazarus 
writes on ‘“ Emerson’s Personality.”” Ernest 
Ingersoll gives an account of a Colorado cafion 
visited by him. This, with several little poems 
by Mrs. A. D. Whitney, H. C. Bunner, Annie 
R. Annan, Edgar Fawcett, and others, together 
with Topics of the Times, Literary Criticism, 
Home and Society Topics, the Review of the 
World’s Work, and Bric-d-brac, complete the 
bountiful bill of fare offered by The Century 
for July. 

....The Princeton Review for July leads off 
with a very intelligent and sensible article on 
“* Wages, Prices, and Profit,” by Carroll D. 
Wright. Professor G. P. Fisher, of Yale, con- 
tributes the theological paper of the number 
ov “The Personality of God and of Man.”” 
The philosopbical interest is met by Professor 
William James’s (Harvard) discussion of * Ra- 
tionality, Activity, and Faith.” Dr. Leonard 
Woolsy Bacon writes on divorce, a paper whose 
witty point lies in the title *‘Polygamy in 
New England.” Professor King (Lafayetie 
College) reviews “The Irish Land Law,” and 
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on ‘‘Proposed Reforms in Collegiate Educa- 


tion. ” 


«+. The Eclectic tor July deserves to be praised 
for having collected an extraordinary number 
of striking articles, among which we name, 
from The Nineteenth Century, Matthew Arnold’s 
“A Word About America’’; ‘‘The Sun as a 
Perpetual Machine,” by Richard A. Proctor, 
from Cornhill Magazine; and “Oiling the 
Waves—A Safeguard in Tempest,” by C. F. 
Gordon Cuming, The Nineteenth Century. 
Many of our readers will find most interesting 
of all (certainly if they are to hear the Wagner 
Trilogy) Karl Blind’s paper from The Cornhill 
Magazine on *‘ Wagner’s Niebelungen and the 
Siegfried Tale.” 


+.» We are always glad to receive and to read 
The Tenn Monthly. It enters with the June 
number on a new series, which opens with an 
article on'‘‘ Balzac a Moralist,”’ by John Du- 
rand, followed by No. II, on ‘“‘ Art Education 
and Art Patronage in the United States,”’ by 
8. R. Koehler. A. 8. Botles contributes No. I 
of a series on the “‘ History of the First United 
States Bank.” ‘‘ Another Vacation,” by J. T. 
Rothrock, and ‘*Man’s Origin and Destiny,” 
by J. Andrews Harris, completes the list. The 
editorial contributions and criticisms are bright 
and good. 





.++-Maemillan’s Magazine for Juve opens with 
chapters xxv—xxviii of Jalian Hawthorne’s 
**Fortune’s Fool.’”’ A vivid description of a 
Roman pretorian encampment is given by T. 
Hodgkin in ‘‘ The Roman Encampment on the 
Saalburg.” E. A. Arnold throws his graphic 
pen into the praise of Norway ina charming 
description of a three-months’ holiday there. 
We bave been interested in the article on 
** Scotch Funerals,” by William McQueen, and 
the duo on Egypt by Sahib-El-Hag and Percy 
A. Barnett are both excellent and timely. 


.-Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, in the 
number for the current month, in addition to 
the usual number of good things, begins a 
series commemorative of the great authors 
who, during the sixty-five years of its exist- 
ence, have contributed to it. These articles 
promise to be very rich reading, if we are to 
judge from the first, ‘‘ The Sights of ‘Maga’ 
I; The Heroes of the ‘Noctes’ I; Wilson, 
Lockbart, Hogg.” 

I 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue selected correspondence between Emer. 
son and Carlyle bas not yet made its appear- 
ance in print, but {s reported as in immediate 
preparation. Mies Lucretia Noble denies 
that the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, is 
directly or indirectly portrayed in ‘* A Rev- 
erend Idol.” This book is, by the way, the 
author’s first work of fiction, except one short 
sketch in a country newspaper (so frequently 
the first round of the literary ladder), printed 
several years ago. Various papers and poems 
of hers have, however, appeared in The Nation, 
Stribner’s, and other journals. * Social 
Life in the Reign of Queen Anne” is the in- 
viting title of a volume by Mr. Jobn Ashton, 
author of the “‘ History of Chap Books.” The 
material employed in it is announced as thor- 
oughly new end largely drawn from private 
sources. Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co. have a new work upon Christian. escha- 
tology, by Dr. Davidson, dealing with the doc- 
trine of ‘last things’? compared with Jewish 
ideas and the statements of Church creeds 
upon the subject.———Mr. T. B. M. Dutton, 
for nineteen years librarian of the Manchester 
Athenzum Library, is dead.—-—It is hoped 
that the proposition of turning the Longfellow 
estate in Cambridge into a memorial house 
and gardep,and to also purchase the open 
lands opposite the old mansion, in order to 
to preserve the poet’s favorite river view un- 
impaired, will be carried out. A volume 
entirely devoted to Dante Gabriel Rosetti, his 
life, poetical labors, and influence upon con- 
temporary literature and art, will be issued in 
the coming Winter, by the Messrs. Macmillan. 
Mr. William Sharp has, naturally, been 
entrusted with its preparation. In connection 
with the death of Mr. Rossetti, we may quote 
from a distinguished litterateur, present at the 
poet’s quiet funeral, at Birchington, the fol- 
lowing descriptive paragraph : 

“When we got to the house, there were the 
Rossettis, Watts, and one oritwo more. From 
there to the burial wasa must painful hour 
and a half—every one talking in whispers and 
that awful hush! I had carried a wreath of 
bay, and that was put at the head of the coffin; 
and Sharp a cross of primroses, which was 
yee at its foot. Christina unpinned some 

wers from her dress and put them inside her 
brother’s coffin. Birchington is’ a treeless 
place and the house where we were stands in a 
most ex part. There wasa high wind 


wailing desperately all round the house, as if 
Nature hefself were in despair. cet um 
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forget the anguish in — as he 
swered: ‘But he will not hear it.’ The 
funeral was strictly private ; only the very few 
whom the family had invited were there. It 
was at the grave that Miss Rossetti took off 
the flowers and kissed them and put them into 
the coffin.”’ 

——Dr. F. V. Van Artsdalen and Edwin T. 
Freedly, of Philadelphia, are preparing to 
issue their contemplated “ Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Notable American Contemporaries 
or Men of the ‘lime.” Short sketches of dis- 
tinguished authors, artists, divines, actors, and 
inventors, as well as of men of the present 
day, eminent in any one of the world’s walks, 
will be included in its pages. Such a book 
should be useful if, as is too rarely the case, it 
be compiled carefully, accurately, and dis- 
cerningly ; but we rather wish the editors of 
this special volume had not in their prospectus, 
with unconscious cheerfulness, laid some em- 
phasis on the fact of the book’s promising ‘‘to 
be of great value to journalists in prepering 
obituaries of prominent citizens.” The 
distinguished Danish historian, Professor 
Paludam Miiller, and, at Dresden, Herr Her- 
mann Hettner (author of the valuable his- 
tory of eighteenth century literature) are both 
just dead. At Springfield, Ill., what ts 
said to be a remarkably large and interesting 
collection of private and public souvenirs 
of Abraham Lincoin is in possession of Mr. 
Osborne H. Ollroyd. Seven thousand 
decorations have been presented to noted 
persons in France during the past year. Fran- 
gois Coppée, Sully-Prudhomme, André Theu- 
riet, Jules Clarétie, and Emile Augier have 
been amongst the bonored. Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett has declared his intention of 
fully providing for the family of the late Lieu- 
tenant De Long, as well as for the widows and 
orphans of all the sailors who perished in the 
Jeannette” expedition. The Life of 
Giuseppe Garibaldi, by J. Theodore Bent 
(Longmans & Co.), is issued in revised and 
expanded shape by the publishers. Abont 
thirty-three years ago William the Fourth of 
Prussia took it into bie royal head to pre- 
pare and print a very magnificent edi- 
tion of the works of Frederick the Great. 
He carried out his idea enthusiastically. The 
edition was, of course, limited and intended 
solely as a presentation one, certain crowned 
beads, princes, and diplomats being subse- 
quently gladdened with it. Adof Menzel! was 
the publisher and it was brought out iu sets 
of thirty volumes, folio, witb illustrations of 
extraordinary beauty and value. Permission 
has pow beep ted to the eminent art pub- 
lisher, Herr Wagner, of Berlin, to reproduce 
some of these rare and sumptuous engravings 
from the original block, jealously preserved in 
the Royal Collections. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 
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Religions Futelligeatce, 
THE FUREEES DIVIDED. 


Dirrerence of opinion has, at last, hope- 
lessly divided the Tunkers. Holding their 
views as a body with such tenucity as to 
leave no room for toleration, it has come to 
pass that this strange and secluded cont 
munity of Christians has been rent asunder. 
Hithertothe Antal Meeting, which is the 
court of last resort. has represented all the 
Tunkers. They came together every year, 
late in May or early io June, and, meeting 
in some barn or other lirge building, re- 
ceived and answered queries from district 
meetings or churches, and adopted answers 
to them and appointed committees to settle 
important questions, These Annual Mec!- 
ings have always been large, several thou 
sand persons generally being in attendance. 

The Tunkers, asa church, are about 175 
years old. ‘hey origivuated in Germany, 
early in the elghteeoth century. Persecu- 
tiow drove nearly all of them, ut un early date, 
to America, where they have lived so s'rictly 
in accordance with their great principle 
of voa-conformity to the world as to have 
scarcely departed until recently, from the 
almple customs and beliefs of the first 
fathera of the Church. But, at last, in one 
Way or another, new ideas and new customs 
have crept into the Brotherbood, and it 
seems to he exposed to the very evils 
against which it bas been jealously guard- 
ing iisclf. 

‘There are vow three branches of the 
Tunkers: the Old Order, the Progressives, 
and the Conservatives. Last year a schism 
occurred in the Miami Vallev, the way for 
which had been io preparation several 
years, The Old Order Brethren claimed, 
to quote a description of them given ina 
Tanker paper, that the “ Church erred 
in encouraging protracted meetines, high 
schools, BSusday-schools, and praver-meet- 
ings, and departing, to some extent, from 
the arcient order iv dre#s and other mat- 
ters, such as the use of musical in-tru- 
mevis, etc.” In doctricul views, however, 
there is no substantial difference between 
the Old Order Brethren and the Conserva- 
tives, The Old Order Brethren held their 
first annual meeting this year jn Brookville, 
O., ina large baron. A local reporter says 
al.ont 6,000 persons were in attendance, the 
aged predominating. The reporter was foi 
biden to take notes, because it was *‘ world- 
ly and aguinust the rules of the Church.” The 
weeting guve a vumber of decisions iv 
cases of dress and non-conformity. ‘ Fash- 
fonable monstaches,” the parting of the hair 
on one side, the using of more than one 
color in house-painting, and the use of silk 
and dre-s trimmings by women were all ob- 
jected to. Tobacco raising was strictly 
prohibited, as was also the selling of grain 
for distilling purposes, 

The regular Aunual Meeting was held 
near Milford Junction, Ind. Enoch Eby 
was selected as moderator. It was thought 

#0 the opening day that ten or twelve thou- 
sand people were on the grounds. It may 
be well to state that a Standing Committee 
selects the moderator and clerks and ar- 
ranges the business of the sessions. No 
petitions, or :aemorials, or other business cun 
come before the mecting except through 
the committee. Tie first business was the 
granting of full voting privileces to the 


sisters. Next was the report of a commit- 
tee which had been appointed by the 
previous Annunl Meeting, to deal with 


Brother 1. R. Hoisinger. Mr. Holsinger 
is one of the editors of the Progressive 
Christian and his offense was criticising cei- 
tain customs observed by the Brotherhood, 
and, as alleged, causing divisions. The 
Committee reported to the effect that the 
Berlin (Penn.) church, of which Mr. Hol- 
singer is a member, refused to allow the 
trial to proceed in the ordinary way (/.¢., 
secretly), and insisted on having a short- 
hound writer present, to take down the pro- 
ecedings. Under these cireumstances, the 
Committee retired, and preparcd a report 
expelling Brother Holsinger. After the 
Committce’s report was read, a motion was 
made that it be accepted. Some pleaded 
for a delay, promising that if action was 
postpoved until next day, Brother Hol- 
singer would pmedge himself hereafter to 
work io harmony with the established order 
ef the Chureh and conduct his paper ac- 





+ pan ee ee TL 
r. Holsinger himself agreed to this. Much 
of thé speaking of the forenoon was of a 
conciliatory character; but after dinner the 
members of the Standing Committee came 
forward to urgeimmediate action. with such 
effect that, when the vote was taken, there 
was an overwhelming mujority iu favor of 
adopting the report. Ouly about 100 voted 
against it. This action has brought »bout 
another division. During the discussion, 
D. ¢.. Mooman presepted a paper, whieh 
Brother Holsinger was willing to sign, in 
which he promised hereafter to practice or 
teach no system coutrary to the Established 
Order; to cease to write in antagonism to 
the principles of the Church and the decis- 
ious of the Aonual Mecting; to publish his 
pledge; and, finally, he asked purdon forall 
his offenses, This offer, as has been stated, 
was rejected, and, when Mr. Holsinger 
asked the privilege cf making a five-min- 
utes speech, the Sianding Committee wou'd 
not decide to give it, the vote being a tie. 
The casting vote of the moderator 
was in favor of the accused. Those of 
Hlolsinger’s friends who felt aggrieved 
by the uction of the Meeting held a con- 
ference and adopted a meniorial asking, in 
view of the danger of another division, that 
a joint committee of twelve, hulf Cousery- 
atives and half Progressives, be appointed 
(o prepare a plav for ‘“‘a general recon 
ciliation between the Annual Meeting and 
all the brethren called Progressives.” The 
Standing Committee declared that {t could 
not entertain the proposition. Meanwhile, 
the Annual Mceting had adopted some very 
severe measures for the putting down cj 
Progressive ideas. It had agreed that all its 
decisions sltould be mundatory hereafter, 
instead of advisory; that any one who 
should ‘‘ speak or write anything reproach- 
fully against the Annual Meeiing or the 
practice, order, and usages of the Brethren 
should be dealt with as offenders; and that 
theie should be a consolidation of the 
Church papers, so that the Brotherhood 
should hereafter have control of the press. 
lu view of these decisions and the uvcom- 
promising temper of the Aunual Meeting, 
the Progressives held another confeence 
and adopted the following paper: 

Inasmuch as Christ gave his people a 
complete plan of salvutiop, cvutamiog 
neither too much nor too little; and inas- 
much as no Church Gurtug wil the Liste: y o1 
the past has successfully made additions to 
or Suptractions from it through mandatory 
legislution without discord. and trouble; 
una inasmuch as reformatious have univers- 
ally tended to reaffirm the primitive doc- 
trues of Christ, by divesting them of 
accumulated decreés, epactinents, and laws 
made by church leaders, which always 
tended toward abridging God given liberty; 
and that church legislation bus bad a tend- 
ency iv all ages to run into power, and the 
bistory of Chrisiendom is full of examples 
of suffering and ostracism, us its legitimate 
ollspaing; and, 

Whereas, We are already painfully re- 
minded of the intolerant spirit it generates, 
nud bave wituessed it during the past, in the 
expulsion of meny of our dear brethren and 

isters for no violation of the Gospel or 
moral principle, and but yesterday were 
humilixved by what appears to us ap act of 
injustice; aud, 

Whereas, Our annual conference is almost 
wholly taken up with legislation tendiag 
to abiidge our liberties in the Gox<pel, en- 
forcing customs and usages, aod elevating 
them to an pguatity with the Gospel,‘ and 
defending them with even more rigor than 
the commands of God; and, 

Whereas, Through a conscientious oppo- 
sition to this dangerous and unjust assump- 
tion of power, and an honorable conten- 
tion for the pure Word of God, as our only 
rule of faith and practice, has exused usto 
be styled “ troublers” and *‘ railers”, and, 

Wiereas, Our nvowed symputhy for the 
Church in all her Gosp:! principles have 
had no weight, our explanations have been 
wnisrepresented, our petitions have been 
slighted, our prayers have been urheeded, 
all our efforts at reconciliation, which were 
honest and sincere, were frowned upon and 
rejected for most triviu] reasons; therefore, 

Resolved, That we continue to sympathize 
with and fellowship all who have been ex- 
pelled without a violation of the Gospel, 
and go on serving our Master by preaching 
the Gospel wnd only the Gospel, ever op 
posing every tendency toward relizious op- 
pression, intolerance, and corrupting the 
Chureh with truacitions abd commandments 
of men, regardless of consequences; and, 

Resowed, That we reaffirm the doctrines 
of the Gospel, ns being our only rule of 
faith and peatipes with Alexander Mxck, 
and the dvcirine of our Church asit existed 

iv its earlier and -puver age, and before it 
was corrupted by the additions made by 
ckiers and theic abuse of power; and, 

Resolved, That we recommend @ couven- 








tien of all these favorable to restoring the | 


Church to its primitive purity, at which 
time it sball be decided what course sball 
be purswed for the future. 

The convention bere referred is ap- 
pointed to be held in Ashland, O., June 
29th, and The Gospel Preacher, which is 
about to be conaclidated with the Progressive 
Chrietian, publishes a manly appeal to those 
who are opposed to adding to the law of 
God, to muzzling the press, and to expel- 
liug brethren without trial. The platform 
of the Progressives is thus defined by The 
Gospel Preacher : 

“The Progressive believes in non-con- 
formity, humility, and all the other attri- 
butes taught by the conservative or old 
order brother; but he renounces. the de- 
cisions of men where there is doubtful 
Gospel authority, he pleads for liberty of 
speech and of the press, advocates high 
schools, Sunday schools, prayer-meetings, 
and encourages the missionary work. 
Claiming that uniformity is vot taugbt in 
the Gospel, he opposes its being made a 
test of fellowship or official standing. He 
maintains that the world is advancing and 
that, to keep pace with it. the Christian 
must choose all the good from the im prove- 
ments and utilize them.” 

To make the breach wider and impass- 
able, the Annual Meeting proceeded to de- 
clare thet brethren must not fellowship the 
Progressives, or recognize them, or preach 
to their congregations. 





Wuize the Friends are generally declining 
in pumbers ip England and elsewhere, in Lon- 
don they are steadily increasing. In the past 
twenty years the gain has been ahout J,000. 
The present membership is 15,113. The in- 
formation given to the meeting showed that 
ali over the country there are small declining 
meetings or closed meeting houses ; that where 
adult or ordinary Sunday-schools have been 
established evangelistic work has followed. 
The neglected classes have been attracted and 
various classes have joined the Society. In 
one case the membership of a meeting has 
been doubled in a few years. The Conference 
seriously considered whether to recommend 
the formation of a bome mission association, 
outside the Society, or whether to urge the 
Society itself to make some arrangement for 
extending mission operations to places where 


,noue now exists where there are very small 


meetings or closed weeting-houses. Finally, 
it was decided that, as the work belonged to 
the Chureh,.the Yearly Meeting should be 
asked to take upon itself the responsibility of 
doing it. It was aleo the jadgment of the 
Conference that some kind of missionary effort 
was really needed besides the purely voluntary 
labors of those who could afford to give their 
time to it, and that where Friends can be 
found baving a gift for the ministry, beiug apt 
to teach, and willing to give up their whole 
time to the work, some provision should be 
made for their maintenance. This matier 
caused much discussion. The whole Yearly 
Meeting was in active sympathy with the mis- 
sion work, though on its details there were 
differences of opinion, and some feared the 
Society taking the responsibility of practices 
which were not quite ia accord with its usual 
customs ; but the idea of making provision for 
ministers or for persons doing any religious 
work came to the minds of some with ashock, 
asif the very foundations were shaken. Fivally, 
a committee was appointed for one year, 
charged carefully to guard against lowering 
any of the Society’s testimonies and with a 
kind of understanding that, should any diffi- 
culty arise tn any matter in prosecuting the 
work, it may be well to consult the next Year 
ly Meeting upon it. 


...- There it little doubt that ghe Scottish 
Free Church wil! next year put iteelf in the 
same position regarding the use of instru- 
mental music in public worsbip as the Estab- 
lished and U. P. churehes, Organs are per- 
mitted in these churches where the congrega- 
tion is substantially unanimous in favor of 
them. Inthe Free Church organs are freely 
used in the practice of psalmody on week days 
and in the service of praise at other meetings 
than those of Sunday; but they are strictly 
banished from Sunday worship. 


....The Free Church of Scotland reports a 
net increase of 1.598 members. Thé total is 
314,027, of whom 88,612 are in the Highlands. 
The membership in this portion of Seotland 
bas steadily decreazed since 1876, when it was 
89,912. The gains are made in the Lowlands. 


..e. The traveling expences of the Commis- 
sioners to the late Presbyterian Assembly in 
Springfield amounted to $23,660. Of this 
amount $4,128 is yet due from twenty-elght 
presbyteries, P 

...-The Lutheran Geveral Synod, South, 
bas refused to conlesce with the Geuetral 
Synod, North, but expresses its willingness to 
co-operate with it. 





"Pax missioners (this is what they call them” 
selves) sent out by the Oxford Mission to In- 
dia are, it appears, causing dissensions among 
the Bengalee native Christians, than whom no 
people were more united. Much was hoped 
from these converts. between whom the bond 
of common nationality and common fe+llow- 
ship was unusually strong ; but the Oxford mis- 
sioners are avowed Ritualists and they have 
been busily engaged in inculcating their views 
and in introducing their practices. The Indian 
Witness says that they heve been quite suc- 
cessful in this and that they have uniformly 
ignored other bodies of Christiana, thei: idea of 
Christiau union being to induce everybody to 
come into their Church. It also says that “a 
Bengalee pastor of aC. M. 8. congregation has 
adopted their views and many Bengalce Chiris- 
tians are said to be inclining in the same direc- 
tion, The result,” {t continues, * will be a 
disruption of ties hasowed by years of peace- 
fal fellowship. The commow brotherbeod 
must be broken up. The un!ted company of 
Bengalee believers can no longer unite together 
at the Lord’s table, and thus schism is perfected 
by those who make it one of their chief tenets 
to warn all Christians agalost schismaiics. 
The alarm bas been sounded, though somewhat 
late, we fear, and it now looks as if the Ben- 
galee Christians of Calcutta would be divided 
into two camps, sacerdotalists and evapgel- 
icals.’’ 


.... There is a touching letter by a Karen 
missionary, Koteh, among the Ka Kbyens, of 
Buraoiah, in thelast Buptist Missionary Uegazine. 
He tells of the trials which a native family, pro- 
fessivg Christianity, was called upon to bear. 
They lost their infant and they desired to 
have it buried with Christian rites ; but before 
this could be done the relatives of the family 
must be consulted. The fatheraccordingly told 
hia brothers, who sent for the mwigsionaries, and 
said to them: “This brother of ours has 
sinned as to the worship of God. One of his 
children bas died. Let him return to the nase 
and we will be patient with him.” If he did 
not renounce Christiunity, they threatened to 
trouble him aud exact fines of him as long as 
he lived. They touk the body of the child 
away by force and buried it with heathen 
rites. Subsequently,.they tried to kill the 
father, who, declared.he would continue to 
worship God. The town authoctiies protected 
bim, but the missionaries ure thought to be in 
danger. The relatives of the mother have 
taken her and the remaining children away 
from the poor fatber, who has no redress. 

.... The Roman Catholics have made large 
plans for Central Africa, According to Cardinal 
Lavigerie. tn the Missions Uutholiques of May 
12th, the plans agreed upon include four Pro- 
vicariats in Equatorie] Africa—Nyanza, Tan- 
ganyika, Northern Upper Congo, and Southern 
Upper Congo. ‘There are already 6 stations and 
26 missionaries in the first two Provicariats. 
These stations are at Mdalura, in Ugoxo, 
Tabora, in Unyamwezi, Ujiji, and Massanzt, 
on the shores of Lake Tanganyika, and 
Rubaga, and Mboma, on the Victoria Nyanza. 
These missions are nearly al] in the territory of 
the Church and London Missionary Societies. 
It is proposed to form anew station at the 
southern extremity of the Nyanza, and bother 
the Protestant missionaries ss much as pos- 
sible. The Congo Provicariats were to bave 
been founded by Father Doniand ; bat be has 
been murdered at Urund! and Father Toulott 
will start next Summer witb a fresh caravan. 


...-The Rev. H. Rice, of the Church of 
Scotland Mission in Madras, believes that 
mavy Hindus who make no public confession 
and are not baptized die Christians. He gives 
& recent case: 

‘*A Bralmin. who had been accustomed to 
see me and to aitend the English addresses 
occasionaliy, suddenlyfell cick and was not 
expected to live. Shortly before his death be 
expressed a desire to see me. I went and saw 
bim, and asked if 1 might read and pray wiih 
him. He expressed great pleasure. and there 
in the inver room of a Brahmin house, in the 
midst of his heaihen friends and relatives, I 
read to him Jotn xiy aud prayed. 1 Was 
much gratified by seeing the comfort which 
his simple faith afforded. After I returned 
home, 1 sent him two illuminated Sctipture 
texts. which he caused to be hung on the 
wall close by his death-bed. Not mony days 
after be did, and one of the last things he 
did before he lost conreiousness was to print 
to one of the texts hanging on the wall— 
* The biood of Jesus Christ cleanseth frcw all 
sin ’—as the foundation of Lis bore.” 


.eeeThe Church of Scotland received the 
past year $114,265 for its foreign missions. It 
reports 19 baptisms in 16881 fo India, where tis 
educational facilifies are extensive and are 
widely used. The China Mission hes gathered 
a small church at Ichang, The other mission 
of the Church, that in Africa, reporis 
progress. . 

..seThe Punjab Native Chareh Council 
‘Church Missionary Society) bas agreed to take 
entire charge of the village missions in the 
‘rural districts surrounding Amritsar end have 
laprointed their vwn missiouary for thie pus- 
pose. : 
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Mews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

Szwate.—The Bank Charter Extension Bill. 
has claimed the attention of the Senate during 
almost the entire week.. The discussion was 
exhaustive and the bill was passed in a slight- 
ly amended form from that in which it came 
from the House, on Thursday last, The vote 
atits passage was 84 to 14, allof the opponents 
of the bill being Democrats, with the exception 
of Seurtor Joiies, of Nevada. 8 Democrats 
voted ip the affirmative. On Friday the dis. 
cussion of the Rankruptcy Bill was commenced 
and will probably last for some days. The 
usua) number of minor measures came up for 
considera'ion, together with several batches of 
nominations, which were variously received 
and disposed of. The Tariff Commissioners 
were Gontirmed on Tuesday by a vote of 31 to 
21. The Democrats opposed the Commission, 
but did not fight the nominations to any ex- 
tent beyond voting agaiast them. It is not 
thought that the bill providing for the count 
of the electoral votes will be brought up this 
session. Congress is stghing for adjournment 
and the warm weather bas a depressing effect 
tpon the ardor of the statesmen. No definite 
tinie has yet been fixed for adjournment, but 
itis thought that ft will take place about the 
middie of July. 

Hovse or Rebresetatrves.—The Inimi. 
graticn Bill passed the House on Monday of 
last week by a vote of 111 to 15. It provides 
that the master, owner, ayent, or cowsiznee of 
any vessel bringing ioimigrants to the United 
States and landing them shall pay 4 tax of 50 
cents for each immigrant landed. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to enicr 
futo contracts with state authorities for the 
support and relief of such immigtabte as may 
bein need. Sush authorities are authorized 
to prevent the landing of convicts, lunatics, 
idiots, or any person unable to take eare of 
himself or herself without becoming a public 
charge, and such persoas are to be returned to 
the countries from which they came, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. Some misunderstanding 
subsequently arose about the bill and the 
Houre requested its return from the Sevate. 
The Internal Revenue Bill is now under discus 
sion end will probably be disposed of some 
time this week. During the debates of last 
week Representative Bayne, of Pennsylvania, 
apn antiCameron Republican, treatéa  the- 
Rouse to a bittér denunciation of the pres- 
evt Administration, 


...-Guiteau’s last hope is gone and it now 
seems as if nothing can prevent his execution 
to morrow. On Monday of last week, Justice 
Bradiey, of the United States Supreme Court, 
denied his application for a writ of habeus cor- 
pus, and Mr. Reed, bis counsel, thereafter de- 
voted himself to obtain a reprieve from Prest- 
dent Arthur. The President was also besieged 
by a number of persons connected with as- 
sociations for the protection of the insane, all 
urging a reprieve, and be finally called a 
Cabinet meeting to consider the que-tion. On 
Saturday the final annourcement was made 
that the President would not interfere with the 
execution of the law. Upon hearing the news, 
Gulteau exhibited a touch of his old-time tem- 
per, but is comparatively quiet, 


eo... The “ Star-Route” trials and Mr. Tres- 
coti’s examination before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, in connection with 
the Pernvian difficulties, are events to be, 
chronicled in connection with the past week, 
but in 1 either case was anything of public in- 
terest elicited. 

..--The following order has been issued by 
the Was Department: **By direction of the 
Secretary of War, the sentence in the casé of 
Second Lieutenent Henry O. Flipper, 10th 
Cavalry, will take effect June 20th, 1882, from 
which date he will cease to be an oflicerof the 
Army.” 

....The National Board of Health has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: president, Dr. James L. Cabell, of Vir- 
ginia; vice-president, Dr. Stephen Smith. of 
New York ; secretary. Dr. Thomas J. Turner, 
medical director, United States Navy. 

...-Becretary Folger bas written to the 
members of the Tariff Commission requesting 
them to meet in Washington, on Thursday 
uext, for the purpose of organization. 

..., President Arthur, wiih seyeral members 
of his Cabinet, visited Baltimore last week, to 
attend the annual encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

«.--Mr, Joaquin Godoy, the new  Chilian 
minister, was formally received by President 
Artbur on Friday lust. 





DOMESTIC, 
.--.The strike of the freight-Randlers io 
New York aud Jersey Oity is causing great 





pers. The freigli-rooms of. the vaxious rail 


7 ’ 6 
road comp-«nies are nearly al) closed and a vast 


amount of. perishable merchandise remains 
upen cars, the companies being unable to un- 
load it. ‘As yet there has been but litile vin- 
lence: but in Jersey City, wheret rouble 
seemed imminent, the authorities have taken 
precautions In care of riot. The strike among 
the fron-wofkers in Pittsburgh and the We-t 
still continues, though it is lable to termipate 
any day. 

....The loss of life inthe recent torasdoes 
in the West was very great, over a hundred 
persons being killed. ‘The damage to property 
amounts to hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
The tornadoes reappeared list week, and 
worked more injury to life and property. Ap 
appeal for aid ha» been made to the public. 


---The British steamer “ Escambia’ cap- 
sized near Sav Francisco last week. Out of 
her crew of tweuty-nine men only four, includ- 
img the captain, were saved. 


A tidal wave:ewept over the Lake Erie 
front at Clevelan!, Ohiv, on Friday tast, caus 
ing considerable damage to property. 


FOREIGN. 


.- The sitnation in Ecypt fs unchanged and 
fresh trouble may be expected at anv wm -ment. 
Atthe sitting of the Coustantinaple Conter- 
ence, op Sunday, the sovereign rights of the 
Sultan over Egypt were discussed and con 
firmed. Tiie fugitives from Egrpt sredafly in 
creasing and, to add to the difficulties, a wa‘er 
famitie fs threatened. Arabi Bey is virtually 
in control of the new ministry and the Sultan 
is said to have promised bim full immunity for 
the past. 

.ooeMr. W. H. Gflder, the Herald correspond. 
ént, sends the details of the diseo very bv En- 
gineer Meiville of the bodies of Lieutenant De 
Long's party. The eleven bodies were buried 
Gn top of a high hill on the Lena delta and a 
wooden cross was erected dvr their manero 
leum and inscribed with the record atfd names 
of the dead, After completing the tomh, the 
party s-parated to search ihe delta for traces 
of Lieutenant Chipp’s party. 

.-The English Government are on the eve 
of another Fenian panic Irish membere of 
Parliament regard the rumors of 4 proposed 
risivg in Irelard as utterly unfounded. The 
House of Commons bas passed the clause of 
the Repression Bill providiny for the arrest of 
strangers found under suspicious eircum- 
élahees. 

..--Aréevolulfon has broken out in Uruguay. 


..A civil war is reported in Zululand. 


~GASTRINE 


gives tone to the stomach, re-establishing its funo- 
tions, and promotes thorough digestion. 

Sold by all Druggists. One Dollar per bottle. Depot 
50 Murray Street, N. ¥. 


Tory tn | ROGE RS ipower 
CITRATE.OF MAGNESH 


b Ag ceuble Aperteut and Refrigera 
baal knows highly receminendded 
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“i anu regulates a awote, a favorite 
icine for ch'l = red fh ve A Ria ERS'S BONS, 
Chemists, 281. Rt 
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WASHING»BLEACHING 

IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT O2 COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives un.versul satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor sho-tid be withot ft. 

Sold by all Grocers, BEW ARF. of imitations 
well d ed to mislead. ML gpoencitiedy is aa 
ONLY SAFE laborsaving com 
always beors the above symbol, an me mew 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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Men’s Clothing. 
READY MADE. 
x... —_, to be well and evonomiealy 


urchasin, 
oret Is rr iy tnest ye bries, st van make, 
anc nx Fe like custom garments by other 
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|____ HOTELS, BOARD, ETO. 
Fort William Henry Hotel; 


LAKE GEORGE. ~ 


During the past Winter many and extensive | 





fh. our ir aock of to reign at mg re our own im- 
a for Suits, Trousers, Overcoate, ete. 
our inspection and patronace solicited. 


BROADWAY 
ORT. GAT WAL PRK 


EDUCATION. 
LESSONS BY MATL! 
PIANO AND HARMONY 


Thoroughly practicable. Based on principle. All dif- 
ficulties anticipated. Thorough tests and examina- 
tions. Send for circulars, ete. 


GEO. H. HOWARD, A. M., 
New England ¢ Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


Lake Erie Seminary, 


t. Holyoke Pla 
Fain sities wenty fourth. Year opens 
the 4 lourse 0 Tatudy receariy ry 
ed ihiiee oS, Cours and refarsiebeds, 
srauitc | passenger elevavor; Boar 











122: 
‘75 per year. or “Dlustraied Circular or Cata- 
Pane MISS EVANS, Principal 


CLINTON (WN. ¥.) GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Fer Young Men and Bo O78. 
Established fois. Location healthiest. Prepares for 
College and Business. Mey Yor full 
intorination address Re Best, CHoton, N. ¥. 


STREET SEMIN 
CART ater ee Miss DL MOBY Principals. 
Sona a Fran Se so, reaees on OY 
pee N68 © TNUT STREF™, Philadelphia. 








HOUGHTON hoy Tpased. For Ne- 
ord or catalogue address A.G.) ct, Clinton,N.Y, N.Y. 


~ PINCKNEY’S 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
ee ie 1878. 
The business of this A 
1. To eupply SCHOOLS and oe with TEaCcuERS, 
2 T i - ay TE HERS with POSITIONS. 
© BU ) Ac 
To sup iy res with [sFORMATION art 
_ Se charge i sreking echo naechke or their chiliren a 
BRY's SCHOOL aky COLLF: conta'ning pros 
rectuses of about one Amy of the best schools, 
will be sent free on portage (six cents). 
address PINCKNEY’S AGENCY, 
Domestic Butiding. Brondway and 14th St., 
NEW YO 


‘RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sexsion begins Sent. 26th, 1882. For Annual Post 
graduate or Spring Course A ad the 
Secretary, 


DR. J. H. ETHERIDGE, 
1639 Michigan Avenue. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


For the aggre ———. giving full information re- 
Z | courses in Agriculture, Arcit- 
9-4 Pei Pagineering —— cal Enginee ring, 

and History and Polit fence, aud the genera 
terary, Ce . Seetine courses, with the de: 











classical. I’ 
eree vaferred, expense of residence, ‘and samples 
of suteapor examination papers sanply’ to TREASURER 
OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 

Entrance examinations, June 12th, September 19th. 


pit. UNIVERSITY. 
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gre Gere Famiy. orrrnchy Teelien, Spanien, 
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Medicine, Address Boston, Mass. 


changes and improvenient# have been made, new 
docks built, and switmingWaths added. The rall- 
way has béen carried Within a few hundred feet of 
the hotel amd guests can now take drawing-room 
cars at Grand Central Depot direot to Fort William 
Henry Hotel, without change. Mi. Bennctt fs now at 
the Victoria Hotel with plans of rooms, list of 
prices, etc. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and | Proprietors, — 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 
10th to October Ist, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 
MANHANSET HOUSE, 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. I., Ne ¥-~ 
WILSON & CHATFIELD, Proprietors. 
This paradike of Scammer resorts will Op for the 

season Saturday. June 24th, 1882. Rates from $21 to 
$35 per week. Plans of the rooms and cottages may 
be seen ond engagements made at The Sherwood, Fifth 
Avenue and 44h Street, New York. 


MAPLEWOOD HALL, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
BERKSHIRE'S MOST POPULAR RESORT, 
WILL OPrN JUNE 15th. 








1,000 feet elevation; unsurpassed for excellence 
Address G6. W. TTRLLR. 
66 4 DIRONPACK 8. TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 
opens May 10th. Strictly first.class; lighted 
with gas; Operas replaces in parlors and prnoiped 
> croonts. OLOLE ec: $14 to@17 ver week. Ad- 


en. ¥. K. hee cCL Saranac Lake, Fravklig Coum 
ty, N.Y. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's s Saloon, 


European Plan, 
Brondway eanditih Street, New York. 


___WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


“DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBARY, N. ¥. 


This large and popular hotel willon May Ist pars 
under our mavuagenient. Weshall at once meke ex- 
tensive changes and_ improvements—re decorating, 
painting. and refurniebing the whole hota. 


T. ROESSLE, SON &CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


HOFFMAN HOUSF. — 


BROADWAY AND MADISON sQUARZ, 
RESTAURANT ONSURPASMED. 
ROGMS $1 VER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Bullard-rooms, an and all appointments unequaled. 


KENMORE, 


“ Y.. situated corner North 

alms PERS Celambia Streeter. 

has the finest location HA the ww and fs within easy 

Panes distance New Capitol, and all 
1 u 

Purl RST-Ch Age 3 rs SEBEL RESPECT. 


THE KENSINGTON, 


Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 


A new and elegant hotel, delightful and py healthy 
location, overlook tz .¢ Park, Otis Bro’sele- 
vator and all m pro Ta Will open 
June ist. AS. it, RODGE 

of the Coleman House, N. Y., owner =, proprietor. 


THE AMERICAN. 


me spe te SPRINGS,.N..Y. 


Centra d, between Grand l nion and Untted 
States Motela ‘a to it class a miments, All Modern 
Improvements. including Steom, ind cCOmM MO. 
dations for 800 Guests oki from “Jat 
October 1th. FARNHAM 4 na _BUSH._ 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y 


OME it is up nee 
of Aasian. comp ctenest of epbuintaants me cleesnet 


ted, Ww! nds 
near the Se pe, nonce, nn gaat 


1A 
the year and largely rT atronized. 
DELPHI ‘act 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
for guests. Centrally located between 
Dared Bates on be RL oy Pen — 
itea intmente. ms vaths ond hx 
ons ranning water. Season from April 1th te 
Nov. lst. 


wm, H, } MeCAFFREY, Proprictor, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


“A. J. DAM.& SON, Proprietors. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LIMITED! 


CANNED mits, Meo erie, Bs, Osta: 
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NOTICES. mortal blow was inflicted. The crime con~] to this idea, and threatened him with an | roys took care of the surplus wealth. 


@@” All communications for the Eéttorial, Literary 
Bews, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
Should be addrened to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 
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THE END OF GUITEAU’S CASE. 


Mr. Justice BRaD.ey, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to whom 
Guiteau bad applied for a writ of habeas 
corpus to test the legality of his imprison- 
ment, last week declined to grant the ap- 
plicatiov and briefly assigned the reason 
therefor. The ground of the application 
is the allegation that the Criminal Court 
of the District of Columbia had no ju- 
risdiction to try Guiteau for the crime 
charged in the indictment, because, al- 
though the mortal injury was inflicted 
in this District, President Garfield did 
not die there, but did die in the State 
of New Jersey. The fact that the death 
did not occur where the injury was inflicted 
was by Mr. Reed claimed as conclusive 
against the jurisdiction of the Court to try 
the offense. If this were true, as a matter 
of law, then the conviction would be ille- 
gal and the imprisonment under sentence 
equally so, and the prisoner would be en- 
titled to a writ of habeas corpus. 

Judge Cox, in the progress of the trial, 
carefully considered this question and de- 
cided that the proposition of Mr. Reed is 
not true. The same question came before 
the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, and the same decision was rendered. 
Mr. Justice Bradley, in refusing to grant a 
writ of habeas corpus, submits a brief argu- 
ment, showing that the common law of 
Maryland, as derived from that of England 
and established by Congress in the District 
of Columbia, when this District was ceded 
by Maryland to the United States, does not 
sustain the doctrine that, in order to give 
Jurisdiction, death must eccur where the 





sists in inflicting the blow, and is ascer- 
tained to be murder by the death of the 
victim, no matter where the death occurs. 
The thorough discussion which this point 
has received in the Guiteau case, and de- 
cisions made in regard to it, ought, in this 
country, to be the end of the Jegal nonsense 
which has been so elaborately set up by Mr. 
Reed. The common law is not such ap 
idiot as he would make it. 

The decision of Mr. Justice Bradley set- 
tled the fate of Guiteau, so far as any judi- 
cial relief was concerned, and the assassin 
of President Garfield will to-morrow suffer 
the penalty which the law awards to his 
crime. Last week, Dr. Beard appeared be- 
fore the President, for himself and others, 
with a petition, asking the President to 
grant a reprieve and sppoint a commission 
of experts to pass upon the question of 
Guiteau’s sanity in the sense of criminal 
responsibility. The signers of this petition 
are of the opinion that Guiteau was not 
legally sane when he shot President Gar- 
field, and on this ground they think that 
he ought not to be hanged. What is that 
opinion worth, in opposition to the verdict 
of the jury that heard all the testimony, 
that saw and studied Guiteau for succes- 
sive weeks during the trial, that beard the 
arguments of the lawyers on both sides, 
and then Iistened to the carefully 
prepared charge of Judge Cox, and 
then, in the light of the evidence 
and the law, as stated to them by the 
Judge, came to the conclusion that the 
prisoner was sane in the legal sense? Just 
nothing at all. The question of Guiteau’s 
insanity, with the exception of that of 
jurisdiction, wi. hich the President has 
nothing to do, v he only disputed point 
in the case; and .hat point has been de- 
cided ip the way the law prescribes. Why 
should the President do that which will re- 
open this question, because some doctors 
think that it was not decided correctly? Is 
their opinion to be regarded as better than 
that of the jury that convicted the prisoner 
and of the court that senienced him? 

No man ever had a fairer trial and no 
one was ever convicted upon clearer or 
more conclusive evidence of guilt. The 
plea of insanity was a mere subterfuge, 
invented after the crime, as the means of 
escaping its punishment. Guiteau himself 
on the witness-stand abundantly refuted his 
own plea, The testimony of the medical 
experts was overwhelmingly against the 
plea. Dr. Beard is greatly mistaken when 
he speaks of ‘‘the incompetency of the 
defendant’s counsel.” The fact is just the 
reverse. Messrs. Scoville and Reed gave 
him an able defense. The difficulty which 
they had to encounter was that the facts 
and the testimony were against them, and 
these they could not change. The mur- 
derer of President Garfield, being a humar 
beiog avd now so near the day of execu- 
tion, is, of course, to be pitied; but not 
so pitied as not to be banged by the neck 
until be is dead. If it will be an awful 
thing, in itself considered, to hang hin, it 


“would be much more awful not to bang 


him. Justice and public safety sternly de- 
mand that he should die for his crime. 
We have no sympathy with the sentimental 
twaddle that seeks to set this demand at 
defiance, and we are glad that the Presi- 
dent takes the same view. 

een eee 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON. 





Mr. Wriuiam Ric#arpson is and for 
many years has been one of the enterpris- 
ing and thrifty citizens of Brooklyn, some- 
what famous as ‘‘ The City of Churches.” 
Some years ago he held the office of alder- 
man and is now the president of the Atlap- 
tic Avenue Railroad Company. Not the 
least of his honors is the fact that he is also 
a member and deacon of the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, in Brooklyn, which is one 
of the largest and most prosperous churches 
in thatcity. He is now on trial before this 
church for “ disorderly walk,” in causing a 
railroad track to be laid on Sunday and in 
employing a large number of men for this 


purpose. 

It seems that Mr. Richardson had fixed 
his enterprising eye on Seventh Avenue as 
a street along which be wished to lay a rail- 
track, connecting with the road in Atlantic 
Aveoue, The owners of property 
this avenue were, however, bitterly opposed 





instant injunction the moment be should 
attempt to put it into practice. And, in 
order to steal the march of them, Mr. 
Richardson, having made all due prepara- 
tion for the execution of his plan, began 
the work of laying the track one Sunday 
morning, immediately after the ending of 
Saturday evening, and pursued it during 
the entire Sunday, employing several bun- 
dred men and Jaying several miles of rail- 
track. Mr. Richardson was not repairiog 
apn old road, that had been suddenly dam- 
aged, but building a new one; and he did 
the work on Sunday in order to escape a 
legal injunction, that on any other day 
would have arrested bis action. That was 
a very lively Sunday in Seventh Avenue. 
The people living on the street were in; 
dignant beyond measure. All day long 
and fora part of two nights the clatter of 
horses, trucks, sbovels, pick-axes, and 
sledge-hammers gave the people anything 
but a quiet Sabbath. 

These are the substantial facts on the 
basis of which Mr. Richardson has been 
charged with ‘‘ disorderly walk” in violat- 
ing the sanctity of the Sabbath, and was 
last week arraigned before the Hanson 
Place Baptist Church for trial. We do not 
understand that there is any dispute about 
the facts themselves. Mr. Richardson does 
not deny that the work was dove on Sunday, 
or that, as president of the Atlantic Avenue 
Railroad Company, it was done by his di- 
rection and procurement. 

We do not know precisely what standard 
of ethics the Hanson Place Baptist Church 
adopts in respect to the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath; but, assuming its standard to be that 
all secular labor, except works of necessity 
aod mercy, is to be suspended on this day, 
it seems to us that the case is a very clear 
one against Deacon Richardson. Laying 
that rail-track on Sunday, surely, cannot be 
considered a work of mercy; and, as to the 
matter of necessity, there certainly was no 
necessity for doing the work on Sunday, 
except forthe purpose of carrying out a 
sharp game. The law could not interfere 
with the game on this day, since no court 
would issue a process of injunction. Mr. 
Richardson dodged the law and defied 
the will of the people, and for this 
purpose caused the work to be done 
on Sunday. It seems to us that his conduct 
isa flagrant violation of the Sabbath, and 
that he ought to be dealt with accordingly 
by the Hanson Place Baptist Church. He 
not only broke the Sabbath himself, but he 
hired and paid hundreds of others to do the 
same thing, greatly to the annoyance of 
persons living on the street. The offense 
was conspicuously public at the time and 
has since become stil] more conspicuous. 
The church ought to make such an exam- 
ple of Deacon Richardson as will contribute 
to promote good Sabbath morality. To 
condone or justify his conduct or omit to 
inflict the proper ecclesiastical penalty 
would reflect seriously upon the character 
of the church. 
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ANOMALIES OF MEXICAN GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Tne suffrage in Mexico is, in theory and 
by law, more universal than in the United 
States. All lawsare made by a congress, 
clected by the people. At least eight out 
of the ten millions of inhabitants are Catho- 
lics of the most fanatical type; yet the 
anti-Catholic legislation of Mexico is the 
most sweeping in the modern world. 

These facts do not seem to bang together. 
The non sequitur is so flat in appearance 
that it fairly drives one to seek out the facts 
which thus wrench the forms of logic. The 
anomalies of Mexican history almost de- 
mand anomalies of statement to set them 
forth. 

The chief, almost determining factor in 
the political upheavals of the last hundred 
years in this country has been the struggle 
for its surplus wealth. The term surplus 
wealth means more for Mexico than else- 
where. It means the total product of 
fertile lands and inexhaustible mines, 
diminished only by the very lowest possi- 
ble wage-fund, sufficient for the scantiest 
subsistence of the laborer. Thecontests for 
this prize yield the nearest solution of the 
puzzles of Mexican history. 

The first period is that of the unques- 
Gone@ sway of Spain. The Spanish vice 


What they did not keep themselves and 
what the English admirals did not transfer 
to their own vessels from the sinking 
Spanish galleons went to enrich the treas- 
uries of the mother country. The people 
who worked and starved had none of it. 

Then comes the time when a powerful and 

haughty Church began to dispute the claim 
of weakening Spanish power to the treasure. 
This gives us explanation of the theoret- 
ically impossible clashings of Church and 
state in those days. This makes intelligi- 
ble the black looks of the viceregal govern- 
ment, as it saw diminishing revenues, while 
costly churches were rising on every hand; 
explains the intriguing for political influ- 
ence on the part of the Church; the num- 
ber of archbishops of Mexico who made 
themselves viceroys, without the formality 
of appointment; such spasmodic return 
strokes by the government as the expulsion 
of the Jesuits and the sequestration of their 
property, in 1767, prophetic of later days. 
It would be insult to the sudden uprising 
of a geverous and self-sacrificing republican 
spirit throughout all of the Hispano- 
American peoples in the first decade of the 
century, to the memory of a Bolivar, ap 
Hidalgo, a Morelas, were one to say thata 
desire to control the revenues of the coun- 
try nerved the arms that first struck for in- 
dependence. Yet, without any such impu- 
tation, one may assert that the course of 
the etruggle was largely shaped by the 
same vital factor, the disposition of the 
surplus wealth. One is accustomed to hear 
the interminable and bloody internal strife 
which marked allthe early years of inde- 
pendence adduced as proof of the evils of 
standing armies and military government. 
Those evils bave basis enough which is 
truly their own, without appealing to false 
foundations. The real reason for the con- 
stant revolt and turmoil was the unpaid 
and desperate army. A general had only 
to be liberal in promises, and he could put 
himself at the head of troops, on any pre- 
text, for any purpose. There wasa chance 
that he would redeem his promises; the 
government had broken its own so often 
that it was folly to trust it longer. The 
reason the government thus repeatedly put 
weapons into the hands of its enemies was 
that it wasimpoverished. It had to glean 
after the Church. 

Our own days have seen the last period; 
the struggle of a declining Church with a 
strengthening government and the triumph 
of the latter. The master-stroke, the decid- 
ing blow was the determination of Juarez 
to make good former losses and to give the 
best pledge of regular pay to the troops, by 
declaring all ecclesiastical property a 
national possession. Since then the con- 
test has been clearly defined. Through all 
its temporary shiftings, unobscured by the 
desperate resort to foreign intervention, 
shines out one clear fact: the liberals, at 
the head of a well-organized and contented 
soldiery, steadily closing with the partisans 
of the Church and crushing them finally, 
because they were now masters of the 
national wealth. Then, while the Church 
was still in the confusion of overwhelming 
defeat, legislation completed the work of 
arms; legislation which was nominally 
the voice of the people, but which 
was really the voice of the little 
group of victorious liberal chiefs. They 
knew well the resource and recuperating 
power of their foe, and so determined to 
make a restoration impossible, so far as 
laws could do it. In.this way came those 
rigid measures against monk and nun and 
Jesuit beside which German and French 
legislation seems boys’ play. It is some 
thiog for a Latin government to have 
shown more nerve and determination than 
Bismarck himeelf, io the days when he had 
not yet started for Canossa. 

Understanding thus how democratic 
forms have been made to cloak a real mil- 
itary oligarchy, one is given some insight 
into the march of events for the past twenty 
years. A handful of clear-headed, devoted 
men, with large and patriotic aims, baffled 
in all other ways, finally held their victo- 
rious bayonets at the breasts of their 
opponents and forced them off the field. 
The victory and its completion have thus 
far been as truly a triumph of, arms as any 
ever won. The Government of Mexico to- 





day, when we stop not with mere formas, is 
a military oligarchy. : 
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In this glance at the past and this expla” 
nation of the present we are given, too, 
some insight into the problems and perils 
of the future. The sword bas won aud 
largely maintains the position of the Lib- 
eral Party; but some other support must 
be found for the near future. Even the 
sluggish mind of ignorant Mexico will 
soon come to know the power of the suf- 
frage and will use it. A hierarchy like 
that of Rome will not long rest stunned 
and cowed. Although it cannot rally the 
masses of its devoted followers into armies 
and win back by force what force extorted, 
it can marshal them at the polls, by and 
by, and make the very liberty and guaran- 
ties of the constitution weapons in the 
hands of a Middle Age conservatism. It 
is this which explains the anxiety of the 
Government, its jealousy of all signs of 
Church awakening, its stretching out wel- 
coming hands to higher types of civiliza- 
tion and religion, its encouragement and 
support of commercial enterprise, of 
schools, primary, superior, and profession- 
al. Itis striving to forestall the fulure; to 
meet and defeat the Catholic Church in 
the struggles of elections and legislation, as 
it met and defeated that Church at Puebla 
and Queretaro. This is the question of 
deepest significance ia all the stir of new 
life and biood in that country, whether the 
liberty won in war can be held in peace, 
whether education can spread its conquests 
in a country where hitherto brute force 
has been sole victor. 





BELIEVING CRITICS. 


Tue critic of the style of Robertson 
Smith, who gives play to historical devel- 
opment in the Scriptures and to minor 
human errors, but who yet is a hearty 
believer in revelation and inspiration, isa 
perfect puzzle to some readers. How te 
can accept the Bible as containing God’s 
word and yet venture to criticise and 
question it is beyond the conception of 
such men, If it isthe word of God, they 
say, it is God’s word and beyond criticism. 
To criticise and analyze is profane. Pos- 
sibly it may afford some help, if we notice 
how the same difficulty was felt and met 
eighteen bundred and fifty years ago. 

Our Saviour was brought into constant 
contact with a class of estimable Bible 
scholars, who were greatly disturbed by 
his canons of interpretation. They de- 
clared that be was annulling the Law by his 
free interpretations, while he declared that 
it was only by such interpretation that the 
L.w could be fully understood and obeyed. 
‘They accused him of disparaging the reve- 
lation, while he retorted that it was they 
who made it void by their uncritical meth- 
ods. They followed him everywhere, ask- 
ing if he believed this doctrine or that, 
andtempted him in every way, that they 
might gather material for a charge of 
heresy on the doctrine of inspiration. 

Take a single case: Jesus had talked 
about divorce in a way to alarm the strict 
constructionists, who were, for this and 
other similar utterances, very hostile to 
him. Thinking that on this poiut they 
could catch him In his speech, they came 
tempting him, as the story is told in the 
current Sunday-school lesson, and asked 
him if a man might put away his wife. He 
instantly met their challenge by asking: 
“What did Moses command yeu?” They 
replied by triumphantly quoting Moses’s 
permission to ‘‘ write a bill of divorcement 
and put her away.” What was our Sav- 
four’s answer? It wasa bold avowal that 
on this point the law of Moses was imper- 
fect, contrary to the great principles accord- 
ing to which all things must be judged, 
and was written for and adapted to an in- 
ferior stage of intelligence, culture, and 
morals. ‘‘For the hardness of your heart 
he wrote this precept; but from the begin- 
ning of the creation God made them male 
and female. What, then, God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder.” 

No one will now deny that our Saviour 
was a believing crilic. We understand 
now that where, as in the cases of divorce 
and hating enemies, he disapproved and 
anvulled the Law of Moses; be did it in 
order to fulfill the principles which under- 
lay the Law of Moses. At the same time 
that he thus corrected the imperfections of 
the Law he emphatically declared that he 
‘was its best believer, that it should all be 
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fulfilled, that it could not pass away; and 
such cases as this of divorce show how its 
last jot and tittle, that might now be imper- 
fect, should be filled full of the great prin- 
ciples of love to God and man, on which he 
taught that it was founded. He was a 
much better friend of the Law than were 
these Pharisees who were stickling for the 
jots and tittles just as they stood, without 
developiug the great underlying truths. 
May nota somewhat stmilar defense be 
made for aclass of believing critics at the 
present day, who heartily accept the Bible 
as the great Revelation of God’s will to 
map, the Book which God has given us to 
teach us what he is and: how he would 
have us live, the one guide of our lives, 
the Gospel, in Jesus Christ, of our hope 
and faith; and yet as having its imperfect 
human element as well as its infallible 
divine element? May it not be that just 
as, for the hardness of heart, the moral 
darkness of those to whom and by whom 
it first came certain ethical portions were 
tinged with fault, and needed to be correct- 
ed; so, on account of the intellectual dark- 
ness of the times, there may have been left 
or put into the Scriptures certain im- 
perfections of science or history which 
we shall have to correct? There was 
not only a divine revelation ; there was 
also a human medium of revelation; and he 
who attempts now to distinguish the two 
is doing no more than our Saviour did, 
whose example we may follow. The Phar- 
isees of his day were scandalized, aud con- 
stantly complained that Jesus was not 
sound on the doctrine of inspiration. 
Should we not be very careful how we 
charge with unbelief those who, heartily 
accepting the supernatural revelation in the 
Bible, yet attempt to distinguish in the 
Book the fallible from the infallible? May 
they not make the attempt out of a love of 
God and his truth and his Revelation; and, 
if we abuse them for speaking now and 
then of ‘‘ documents” and “ genealogical 
abstractions,” can we be certain that we are 
not, like the very Orthodox critics of our 
Saviour’s time, fighting against God? 


ASSESSING FEDERAL EMPLOYES. 

Tue Hon. J. A. Hubbell, who is at the 
same time a member of Congressand chair- 
man and treasurer of the Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, has written 
a letter to George William Curtis, president 
of the New York Civil Service Reform 
Association, in which he denies that the 
circular issued by the Committee and 
making political assessments on the em- 
ployés of the Government is in violation 
of any law of the United States, and says 
that he would be glad to have this question 
legally tested in any way that may be 
agreeable to Mr. Curtis. Hechallenges Mr. 
Curtis to bring the matter to a judicial test. 
In answer to this letter, Messrs. Wheeler 
and Whitridge, two very reputable lawyers 
of this city, have addressed an open letter 
to Mr. Hubbell, in which they accept his 
challenge and propose to unite with him 
in submitting a case at once to the 
Circuit Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New York. 
Mr. Hubbell now has an opportunity to 
have the point promptly settled whether 
the circular issued by the Committee is or 
is notin violation of a law of Congress. 
We bave no doubt that upon this point 
he takes the correct view. 

The law in question simply declares 
‘* that all executive officers or employés of 
the United States, not appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, are prohibited from requesting, 
giving to, or receiving from any other 
officer or employé of the Government any 
money or property or other thiog of value 

r political purposes.” This is a penal 
statute and, by a weil-known rule of law, 
must be strictly construed. It is evident 
upon the very face of the language that 
the persons who, under the statute, are 
capable of committing the offense de- 
scribed, either in giving to er solicit- 
ing from each other money for politicial 
purposes, are those and those only who are 
executive officers or employés of the 
United States. If any such officer or em- 
ployé solicits. from or gives to another 
officer or employé of the Government 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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has no application to the Congressional 
Campaign Committee, since jts members 
are not “executive officers or employés of 
the United States.” They may solicit as 
much money as they please and of whom 
they please, for political purposes, without 
violating the letter of the law; and so the 
officers and employés of the Government 
may give money to this Committee, for 
political purposes, without committing avy 
offense against the statute. Mr. Hubbell is 
clearly right in the denial which he mukes. 

It is, however, none the less true that 
the political assessment made by this Com- 
mittee, though not coming within the in- 
hibition of the law, is practically a black- 
mailing operation, of which every member 
of it ought to be ashamed. Its theory is 
to plunder the employés of the Govern- 
ment, to raise a fund to be used by the 
Committee in electing Republicans to the 
next House of Representatives. It imposes 
a tax upon the salaries of these employés, 
which they are expected to pay, whether 
they are able to do so or not. The circum- 
stances, as the Committee well know, 
make the payment virtually coercive. We 
denounce the whole thing asa part of the 
‘spoils system” and in practical effect 
a species of robbery. President Arthur 
would do a just thing if he should issue 
an executive order declaring that the posi- 
tion of the employés of the Government 
shall not be affected, whether they pay 
such assessments or not, 





THE BAPTISTS AMONG THE AR. 
MENIANS. 


Tue facts are these, as reported. There 
are two Armenians in this country, one a 
pastor of standing and the otber a student 
in a theological seminary, who propose to go 
back to their old homes, to organize and de- 
velop Baptist churches. They were intro- 
duced at the meeting of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Union in this city, and made addresses, 
after which a committee reported tbat it 
was desirable for some Baptist organization 
to take steps to enter this wide door by 


sendiog Dr. Haggooni to preach the Gospel. 
find establish churches in these historic 


lands. But these historic landd are already 
fully occupied by the Congregationalists, 
through the American Board, and these 
two men are converts of its missions and 
would draw their members from its churches. 
Secretary Clark, of the Board, offers a 
strong protest, declaring such ao intrusion 
unwarrantable and dishonorable, after all 
that the Board has done, abundantly occupy- 
jog the field with churches and schools. 
He does not believe that the honored Bap- 
tist Missionary Union will be guilty of 
stirriug up such strife as would certainly 
be engendered if it should enter now asa 
rival society. 

Nor do we believe it. There existe a 
settled Christian courtesy between reput- 
able missionary societies, by which they 
avoid collisions with each other. Only the 
High Church Episcopalians take the Ish- 
maelitish position of refusing to recognize 
comity. They interfere every where, to the 
disgrace and scandal of the Christian name 
among the heathen. Where the Baptists 
have gone in Burmah or Orissa the Amer- 
ican Board does not follow them. This 
issimply on the ground that the world is 
wide and there is room for all. If at any 
place there is this right of spiritual pre-emp- 
tion, it exists in Asiatic Turkey. 

But it is said that these men were cop- 
verted to Baptist views by no act of prose- 
lytism, and now their request for help is 
the voice of Providence calling on Baptist 
churches bere to support them. Not at all. 
We admit that it isto them the voice of 
Providence, bidding them return, aud, so 
far as they can, without schism, extend 
their belief. But it can be no voice of God 
which calls on Americans here to send the 
plow of schism among the missions of the 
East. The business of American Chris- 
tians is the conversion of the world to 
Christ and the regiments should each occu- 
py its own ground and fight in its own 


But what shall be done for these two 
men? Let them return, we say. Let them 
do their own fighting, if they think it 
necessary to fight (which we do not be 
lieve) with no encouragement even from 





money for political purposes, be will com- 
mit the offense specified; bit, plainly, this 


those who believe that on. thie matter of 
immersion they are right. . 


This, however, we wish to add, with great 
seriousness, All this also implies a duty of the 
American Board and its missionaries. This 
duty is perfect toleration of immersionistsin _ 
their churches, They have no right to 
attack immersionists in their own churches 
as irregular or to drive them out. If these 
Baptist converts refuse to fellowship the 
missionary churches, that is their lookout; 
but the attitude of the missionaries should 
be most fraternal and friendly, fully admit- 
ting the regularity not only of those who 
immerse, but of those who refuse to baptize 
their children, welcoming them none the less 
to their churches and not forbidding them 
to establish churches composed of those 
who accept their own ideas. They 
should do ail they can to prevent 
those who withdraw from feeling that 
they are sepuratists. They should help 
them organize their churches, and show 
that what separates them is but of little 
consequence, of far less consequence than 
is brotherly kindness. In this way the 
evil feared will be averted and schism pre- 
vented. We heartily trust that the spirit 
of forbearance and brotherly kindness will 
prevail and control, both here and in 
Turkey. 


Editorial Hotes. 


‘Tue old custom of a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, with addresses by distinguished speak- 
ers, is better perpetuated by the annual 
gathering at Roseland Park, Woodstock, 
Conn.,than at avy other place we know of. 
On Tuesday of next week one of the most in- 
teresting of these occasions is provided for 
and distinguished speakers have engaged to be 
present. President Arthur says: “I hope to 
be present, and will be if official and other 
possible and important engagements do not 
prevent.” Governor Bigelow, of Connecticut, 
will preside and make the opening address. 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of Brooklyn, will deliver en 
oration on “The Moral Life of the Na- 
tion”; Ex-Postmaster-General James will 
speak on ‘‘The United States Postal Serv- 
ice’’?; Senator Frye, of Maiue, on ** The 
Tariff and its Relatione to the Growth 
and Material . Prosperity of the Coun- 
try’; Senator Aldrich, of Rhoée Isiand, op 
“New England”; Senator Miller, of New 
York, on so appropriate a subject as “ Civil 
and Administrative Reform’; and President 
Bartlett, of Dertmouth College, on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion.” Secretary Folger, of the Treasury 
Department, is also confidently expected. The 
three senators have positively engaged to 
be present unless absolutely detained by the 
failure of Congress to adjourn long enough over 
the Fourth to allow them tobe present. There 
will also be read an appropriate poem by R. H. 
Stoddard and a hitherto unpublished poem by 
H. W. Longfellow. All this, besides music, 
fireworks, and all the ef ceteras which are appro- 
priate to Independence Day. This has been in 
years past @ very popular occasion, aud we 
hope it will be a long time before our people 
ceaseto make a great deal of the national birth- 
day, as an occasion to stir up patriotism end 
elevate the political and moral tone of our 
people. We sball publish a full report ia our 
succeeding issue. 








Tus remarkable report from the Committee 
on Theological Seminaries adopted by the 
last General Assembly is still exciting atten- 
tion in Presbyterian circles. To say nothing 
of the one to which we have already referred, 
we are sure that a series of resolutions more 
uncalled for and out of place can hardly be 
imagined. One urges the seminaries to give 
more attention to Chureb polity, another to 
aim at a thorough acquaintance with the 
Bible in the Hebrew and Greek, and another 
to cultivate more carefully the piety of their 
students and to fill them with the t truths 
of the Word of God. In view of what these 
seminaries really are doing, this was simply 
inappropriate and, in fact, impertinent. There 
must bave been wonderful assurance some- 
wherein the framing of such an indictment, 
especially in view of the fact that notbing 
was referred tothe committee by the Assem- 
bly on which such counsel could be based. 
There must have been wonderful inattention 
in an Assembly whicb could, without protest, 
endorse such an indictment against institu- 
tions which are the glory and pride of the 
Presbyterian Church. 





Tue thousands of sdmirers of Edwin 
Arnold’s “The Light of Asis” will be inter- 
ested in that poet’s new version, from an 
Oriental source, which we publish this week. 
It will be found an excellent specimen of the 
later Sanskrit poetry. We must warn our 
readers against fully accepting what Mr. 





Arnold says in bis introduction to bis yer. 
sion. However old the “ideas” may be. 
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Homer’’ -the episode here given 1s, doubtless, 
ene of the very latest of all the late 
tutrusions {nto the Mab& Bhirata. Nor is it 
quite true that it has hitherto been evtirely 
overlooked. It fs abundantly referred to in 
the dictiovarics avd is included in Fauehe’s 
Zrench version of half the MahA Bhérata, 
though & has not before been rendered into 
English. The story is a striking and preity 
oue; but, so far as any doctrine or con 
solation is concerned, it is as barren of 
either as can well be bunceived. Mr. Ar- 
nold, as is his wont, has made the best of bis 
material end somewhat fmproved upon it. A 
note telleus that he bas, in one place, trane- 
posed a line or two. He has omitted to notice 
that he has added a few lines not in bis Sans- 
krit original, os, at the top of the last column, 
the striking @nes: " 
“ Vet let it bo Thy will I strike them net, 

Let thelr sins slay them and so die with them”; 

and, just below ; 
“ Born of thy sorrow these must be; but, born 

‘Of thy compassion, these shall heal with peace, 

Whea the day cometh that each one must die. 

Fear not! thou shalt be innocent; thou art 

The solace, as the terror, of all flesh, 

Righteous and rightful, doing Brahma's will.” 
Io printing, we have followed the copy of Mr. 
Arnold’s lines as we have received it. It would 
b® better, however, to indicate the Sanskrit 
longa by 4 rather tham 4 in such names as 
“Narada.” For * What ts Death?’ in the 
Italic introduction we would réad Whose is 
death; for “* Vyddhd"” read Vyddhi; and for 
** hyckpadera,” in a note, should certainly be 
read Ekapddens, and for “ Drona Turva,” in 
the bracketed lines under the title, read Drona 


Purvan, 


Or the dozen or more envenomed sentences 
whieh the Catholic Review prints as a reply to 
our criticisms of Mr. MacCarthy’s article on 
Methodist Missions there is scarcely one 
which is not false and misleading. It israrely 
that our contemporary thus lays aside the 
decencies of life and condescends to falsehood 
and misrepresentstion where it has vo facts 
and arguments. It puts words in quotation 
marks and attributes them to us, and nine out 
of ten of its readers will believe they were 
actually clipped from our eolumns, not- 
withetanding the absurdity of the lan- 
wuage. We found fault with Mr. Mac- 
Carthy’s article in a legitimate way. We 
showed how he had falsified the Report 
from which he made up hfs article, quoting 
his own outrageous deductions and giving the 
context from whieh be made them, so that 
every reader could judge for himself. The 
article by Mr. MacCarthy was unfair from 
veginuing to ond, and we might suppose, from 
the character of the Aecview’s editorial notes, 
that he bad some how got access to its edito- 
cial colamns to wreak his impotent vengeance 
on us. Peraaps the Review knows ite “ aud- 
ieuce,’’ andcan éafely print such paragraphs. 
If 60, we are sorry for it. 





Ws thank The Eurminer for giving to its 
readers a considerable part of the evidence 
which we eupplied it ja response to its declara- 
tion of ignorancethat ‘any number of American 
Baptists, whether able or not so able,” had ever 
agreed tbat a form of infant consecration with- 
out the use of water would be acceptable to 
them. Ita reply needsa word. It saysof Richard 
Fuller that be practiced iufant cousecration in 
private bouses, but notiv public assemblies. 
What of that? Our assertion was that cer- 
tain able Baptists had agreed that the practice 
“would be acceptable to them,” and we 
offered, in proof, that Dr. Fuller actually 
sdministered it in the parents’ houses. The 
Bzaminer complains that this was mot public ; 
but a private celebration even was more than 
we bad claimed. It also turns against us our 
statemeut that he afterward discarded the 
practice, “tin deference to the fears of hid 
brethren, who predicted ft would lead to infant 
baptism.” But be did not discard it because he 
ceased to assent to its propriety, but simply be- 
cause of the hardvess of beart and misconstruc- 
tions of bis brethren. It was, as we understand 
it, a mere case of yielding one’s liberty for the 
feat of offending weak brethren. When Paul 
gave up eating meat, it would not have been 
fair for some close-communion Jew to deny 
that Pau) thought it right toeat meat. But 
the way 7he Kauminer disposes of our reference 
to\an article by Prof. Heman Lincoln, pub- 
Mehed tp Tus INDEPENDENT, in which he ex- 
pressed himself personally satisfied with s pro- 
pose! compromise with the Cougregationalists, 
sobetituting infant dedication for iufant bap- 
tism, most surprises us. It says: 

“ We remember the cireunmetance perfectly. 
We also remember that the following week, 
having had time for the sober second thought, 
Dr. Liveolm wrote, of hisown ageord, to the 
editor of The Lraminer, f.ankly expressing his 
regret that be had published such af article. 
Tus LxpsrenpDeNt’s assertion that’ some of 
the ablest American Baptists bave agreed that 
a form of infant consecration would be ac; 


FRE IND EPPNDENF. 
* older, as many authorities believe, than | ey Oye ahmpet immediately eeid he was sorry | tlan faith, which ts unspeakably bett«s, thet 
é 


We confess ourselves very skeptical about that 
letter. We do not remember seeing ft In The 
Eraminer, Had it appeared, we should cer- 
tainly have pricted it. Hed Professor Lin- 
coln, who is a gentlemen and a Christian, 
felt that be had misi-’ our readers, we 
have no doubt he would have sent us 
aretraction. Our columns are open to bim if 
he wishes to make any such correction, Till 
then Utera scripla manet. What he has pub- 
lished stands, and we refuse to believe that 
he is “sorry he did it” on the evidence of 
any private letter, as this must bave been, im- 
perfectly remembered and unwarrantably and 
incorrectly reported to the public at this late 
day. 





The Methodist tells a funny story of a 
clergyman from the West who has come to 
this city for the purpose of lecturing against 
Darwinism and in defense of revealed truth. 
He went into the office of The Popular Science 
Monthly and “ announced bimeelf as 2 minister 
who was engaged in refuting Darwinism ‘and 
other atheism’ and in demolishing geological 
time. He hed been studying the subject for 
years and brad succeeded {n exposing the fal- 
lacies of modern science to the satisfaction of 
crowds of admiring friends, and was confident 
he could ‘ confirm ’ the literal accuracy of the 
Bible and reduce the indefinitely long periods 
demanded by geologists for bringing the earth 
and its life to their present shepe to witbin an 
actua] six days of twenty-four hours each.” 
It turned out, in conversation, that he bad 
never read Mr, Darwin’s books, and that all he 
knew on the subject was from scrappy read- 
ings of obsolete books of a generation ago, 
and that he bad not the’slightest idea of cur- 
rent scientific positions. ‘We are not sur- 
prised. We remember a big octavo volume 
written against Darwin bya gentleman who 
confessed to us that be had never read one of 
Darwin's books. 


“THe leading Protestant paper, Tue Iy- 

DEPENDENT, assures ite readers that Garibal- 
di’s integrity never suffered eclipse of any 
kind. Yet te had children who had no legal 
right to call him father. Therefore, accord- 
ing 'o INDEPENDENT ethica,a map can be a 
libertine and still be a man of unblemished 
integrity. Faugh!” 
We raid “integrity,” which refers toa kind 
of vir'ue of which Garibaldi was a@ conspic- 
ousexample. We did not say chastity, whieh 
the Catholic Mirror seems to suppose is the 
meaning of the word in our language. The 
Mirror muét not be too hard on Garibaldi, 
considering what examples of Popes and car- 
dinals he bad before him in this matter. Itis 
a wonderful logic, that of the Mirror, which 
proves Garibaldi a lbertine, with Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT conniving. We are not surprised 
that at the end of it the Mirror can only sey 
** Faugh |" 


Ws are very glad to give space to this appeal, 
sent us by Prof. 8. G. Barnes, for unfortunate 
but couragéous Iowa College: 


“ We at Grinnell have been going through a 
day of judgment, and men have turned to the 
right or left, and bave sorted themeelves out, 
much as they will when the Son of Man shall 
come, Trials certainly try or test; and, in all 
the dismay and pressure of the time, nothing 
hasbeen so striking ae the exhibitions of char- 
acter. If a man’s soul rises no higher than bis 
property, he bas had a chance to show it in 
his sense of utter poveity, without wood or 
biick, or in his prompt resolve to rebvild bis 
shattered idol, without a thought of thé heav- 
enly country where loss is impossible. If his 
good will bas been simply good pature and 
convertion, be bas been able to show it by the 
entirety of his attentions to bis own safety or 
the comfortable excess of complacency in his 
own preservation over his sympathy with the 
sufferers. If bis faith in God bas been de 
pendent upon trouble not coming nixh bim. 
the outward wreck has been but a poor symbol 
of that within. 

“And what a light ft throws on human 
pature that at such a time offices of help 
should be in any case perfunctory and reluct- 
ant, or even altoge'her witbhel! ; that great, 
strong men were ableto saunter about coolly 
as spectators, without offering to lift a finger 
in aid of those who were wresting from the 
roins some eeapty sayings. Excursion trains 
have poured in their crowds and the tuwn bas 
seen morethan it cared to see of those who 
seewed to regard the whole as a spectacle pro- 
vided for their amusement. And what worse 
things yet are shown iu the neces«fty of éxtra 
police and of carefti] guard against those who 
wore willing to make gain of what comes as 
destruction to others! 

“This aspect of affairs bas been impressive 
to me because | bave eg often met the asser- 
tion tbat there is in man a native and funda- 
went] nobleregs, clearly shown in times of 
trial, 1 feara vative and fundamental seldsh- 
bish fs equall) visible. 








ceptable to tuem’ reduces fteelf to the fact 
that one Aurerioan Baptist Gid'sv express tifm | 


“ Let me gindly testify to the calin phfoso- 


have been abundantly shown. There bas been | 
eapoest sympathy and overfluwing helpfuloess. 

Many a heroic labor bas been performed, 

many « dangerous service rendered, That the 
Gollar fs not slmighty, but love, would be 
gathered from the words of many, of most, as 
they took calmly the loss of their home, rejole- 
ing with great thankfulness over the preserva- 
tiom of the family which had made a bome of 
what is now but a pile of rubbish. And those 
whose work has been among the dying and 
dead can tell many a story which would make 
you sure that man sprang from God. 

“And, as an officer of Iowa College, so 
utterly bereft op the eve of its thirty-second 

commencement, let me say with rejoicing that 
its friends are proving most true. One says: 
*Those buildings must go right up again.’ 
Another says: ‘We must go right to work, 

and sweat for it until this lcss fs made good.’ 
Let me ask—and, of course, that is the main 
point of this epistle, written in haste during 
the first breatbing spell—let me ask the friends 
of Christian education to come to our help. 
How much that help ts needed I would you 
could seein the broken walls and desperate 
débris that present their mute petitions, We 
will do what we can ourselves. Do not forget 
us ip your prayers and gifts.” 





Tae English Spelling Reform Association 
has bad an examining committee at work 
studying the seven different schetnos presented 
to them for phonetic spelling. Their prelim- 
fuary report has been adopted, and recom- 
mends, 93 a practical measure of spelling re- 
form, which may be immediately adopted, 
pending the farther consideration of 4 com- 
plete scheme, the partial changes suggested by 
the American Arrociation under the following 
five rules: 1. Omit ain words like Acd, helth, 
brest, pleasure, etc. 2. Omit silent ¢ ia words 
like iav, giv, liv, defintt, ete. 3. Write f for ph 
in words like fantom, fllosofy, alfubet, camfor, 
teleqraf, ete. 4. Omit the last of the double 
consonants in words like «hal, clif, ad, eg, ete. 
5. Chango ed finalinto ¢ in words like eapt, 
chopt, prest, fixt, ete. There is not one of these 
suggestions that does not approve iteelf to us. 
Do our readers ask us why we do not, then, 
immediately adopt them? Pure con-<ervatixm; 
but we hope we shall pluck up courage before 
long, when the brave Home Journal has set us 
the example a little longer. We kuow our 
duty, if we dv it not, 





W® anticpated that the Chinese Government 
would pot he likely to look with much pleas- 
ure upon the anti-Chinese law enacted by the 
Congress of the United States and signed by 
the President. Sueh turns out to be the fact. 
The protest recently sent to Washington from 
the Chinese Government calis the attention of 
thie Governme:t to the length of time during 
which the law of exclusion is to operate, as not 
being consistent with the recent treaty with 
China or, ct least, with the Chinese under- 
standing of the intent of tbat treaty. It also 
refers to the fact that the law makes no dis- 
tinction between skilled and anskilled laborers, 
but alike excludes both, which will seriously 
affect the business of Chinese merchants and 
manufacturers now resident in the United 
States. The Chinese Government in making 
the treaty with the United States evidently did 
not anticipate that Congress would make it the 
occasion for passing any such law. The 
pataral and, indeed, the just result fs to beget 
fn China a strong anti-American feeling, when, 
for commercial reasons, if for no other reasons, 
the United States should cultivate and foster 
friendly relations with China. The auti- 
Chinese law is a serious blunder as a maiter of 
national policy, while the principle which 
underlies it is anti-American and contemptible. 
There was no occasion for any luw on the sub 
ject, any more than fora lawto exclade Irisb 
laborers; and but for politica) and party 
considerations no such law would have been 
passed. We have put ourselves in the wrong, 
insulted the Chinese nation, and given to the 
Chinese Government a good excuse for play- 
ing the same game towardthe United States 
by way of retaliation. 





Senator CAMEKON’s Convention, or, rather, a 
part of it, met last week at Harrisburg, pursu- 
ant to bis order; and, afterresolving “‘ to com- 
plete the ticket by nominating a candidate for 
congressinan-at-large,” and recommendipg 
‘the state committee to adopt all bonorable 
means to harmonize the party, so as to secure 
the success of the Republican ticket,” the 
Convention nominated Mr. Marriot Brosiuson 
the first ballot, and then adjourned and went 
home. The delegates who were present held 
a prelimidary caucts, an‘ voted down a resolu- 
tion proposing to call a new convention, totake 
sack action tm regard to the ticket already 
sontinated as will be for the best interests of 
the Republican Party of the state. Assuming 
that go action is taken for the purpose of 
harmovizivg Republicans in Pennsvivapia, and, 
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party fo that etate but certain defeat in the slee- 
tion of next Fall. Such a division In the votes 
of Republicans means the success of the Deit- 
ocrats. This is to be profoundly regretted, and, 
if possible, without too great a sacrifice, 
ft should be avoided; yet, if defeat for 
the time being is the only means of getting 
rid of the political dictatorship of Senator 
Cameron, then jet the defeat come, We regard 
it as a less evil than the contivuance of his 
“machine” power. He isto-day the great ob- 
stacle to harmony among the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania. The Independent Republicans 
are right io their refusal to submit to his 
domination, and in taking an sppeal to thé 
voters, nqmatter whether the party is defeated 
ornot, 








THE House Committee on Civil Service Re- 
form bas agreed to recommend the bill whieh 
provides that the Court of Claims sball have 
power to institute the preliminary inquiries in 
eases of contested elections to the House of 
Representatives, take the testimony in each 
case, judictally ascertain in the form of 6 
special verdict what this testimoay proves, 
and report the same, together with the testi- 
mony, to the House, for its consideration and 
action. The theory of this bill leaves the 
House in the full possession and exercise of its 
coustitational power to judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members. 
The Court of Claims would stmply prepare the 
case for the action of the House by conducting 
all the necessary investigation, and in this 
respect it would take ibe place and perform 
the duties of the present Committee on Elec- 
tions. Tbe important question is whether it 
would do this work more thoroughly and im- 
partially than the Committee. Such, we 
think, would be the case, not only because the 
Court of Claims would be more likely to reach 
the exact truth on the questions of fact and 
law involved in sucb contests, but would also 
be far less Ifkely to be influenced by political 
and party considerations. The question to be 
determined is not one of party politics at all 
and should vot be so treated in deciding it. 
Any plan within the limits of the Constitution 
that will practically contribute to make it a 
purely judicial question would be an improve- 
ment to the present system. 





Tux Civil Service Reform Club of Boston, 
ast week, passed a series of vigorous and truth- 
telling resolutions in reference to the recent 
cireular of the Republican Conyressional Cam- 
paiga Committee, levying political assessments 
on the employées and officers of the Govern- 
ment. The second aud third of these reselu- 
tions we reproduce, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That, by reason of the working of 
the ‘spoils system,’ our two great political 
parties bave come to have few, if any, is- 
tinguishing marks or principles other than 
that the one sympathizes with the army of 
officeholders who are now in office, while the 
ether labors for that other army of vffice- 
seekers who are out of office; in other words, 
the two parties are becoming simply the party 
of the ‘ins’ and the party of the ‘ outs,’ 

© Reswlved, That, if, under the circumstances, 

the funds wecessary for carrying on our politi- 
cal campaigns are raised by assessments on ! he 
salaries of those who are for the time being 
in the enjoyment of the spoilx, we shall find 
that our elections are controlled, and that a 
machine government in which the great mass 
of the people have little voice is run by funds 
drawn from the National Tre:sury. nominally 
for ealaries, but, iu fact, for strengthening the 
machine.”’ 
The fact that this circular has called forth 
remonstrances in various parts of the country 
ie one of the signs that Civil Service Reform 
has taken hold of the heads and hearts of the 
people. Collector Robertson, at this port, has 
made it the occasion for saying that no man 
will be removed from the Custom-house for 
refusing to pay money into the politicians’ 
treasury. It ts high time that the party fo 
power should understand that the old dispens- 
ation on this subject must come to an end. 





Tux Senate some monttis ago passed what fs 
known asthe Edmunds Bill for regulating the 
counting of the electoral votes cast for Presi 
dent and Vice-Pre-ident. One of the distin- 
guishing features of this bill consi-ts in the 
fact that it remits all disputed questions as to 
the choice of electors to the state in which 
they arise, and binds the two houses of Con- 
gress, when assembled for counting the votes, 
by the decisions as thus made. We have no 
doubt that this is in accordance with the spirit 
and intent of the Constitution. The state, being 
the electing body, ought to decide for itself 
whom it has elected or appointed as electors, 
and its decision should not be reviewable by 
Congress when counting the votes. Mr. 
Updegraff’s bill, referring to the same subject, 
remits contested elections to the Circuit 
Courts, with an appeal to the Supreme Court. 
The House of Representatives last week killed 
this bill, and‘at th® same time disposed. of the 
EBaémands bill by sending ft to the Judiciary 
Committee. This practically means that Con- 
Greve will vot at this session take apyaction op 
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cellencies and safeguards than avy other plan 
that bas ever been proposed. A still better 
thing would be toamend the Constitation and 
get rid of the electoral colleges altogether; 
but Congress seems singularly reluctant tu 
dea] with the question in any radical manner. 
The diccussions during the sickness of Presi- 
dent Garfield aud the commotion of the coun- 
try growing out of the election of 1876 show 
very clearly that the Constitution needs to be 
amended, 


Tue Court of Appeals of this state has re- 
cently bad occasion to pass upon the question 
whether drunkenness forms any legal excuse 
for the commission of crime, or even mitigates 
the offense in the eye of the law. The case 
before the Court was one of murder, and the 
couusel for the condemned murderer claimed 
that his client was subject to an uncontrollable 
appetite for strong drink, which, in fact, 
amounted’to a disease, and that, while in the 
state of intoxicatign, as the result of this appe- 
tite, he committed the crime, at the time pot 
really knowing what be was doing, and, hence, 
that, as in the case of insanity, he was not 
criminally responsible. ‘The Court of Appeals 
rejected this pretty theory, and held that, upon 
the showing of the facte, as admitted by the 
counsel, neither the man’s appetite for stroag 
drink nor his iutoxication at the time of the 
offense formed any excuse for the crime or 
mitigated it in the estimate of the Jaw. This, 
though by no means a new doctrine, is un- 
doubtedly the only sensible and safe view. It 
may be true and, indeed, is true that a man 
while druuk does not judge as correctly as 
he would if he were perfectly sober; yet, if 
he puts bimself ipto this condition, and while 
in it commits a crime, be must take the con- 
sequences, just as be would if he had been 
sober. Let intoxication be an excuse for crime, 
and then every man who means to commita 
crime would be sure to be drunk at the time. 
Two or three glasses of brandy would take 
hii out of the category of legally responsible 
beings. 





--sIt pleases us to see how favorably so 
conservative a man as Mr. C. A. Richardson, 
of The Cugregationalit, looks upon the case 
of Mrs, Sarah B. Cooper and the First Con- 
gregationa) Chureb of San Francisco, which 
has suffered some criticism for ite hospitality 
to her. ina letter to that journal, be stys of 
Mrs. Cooper: 

“*He: views ditfer undoubtediy in some par- 
tieulars from those veneralty recefyed fh Evan- 
gelical churehes ; but probably bo more wide. 
ly than those of mxny other persons who ara 
welcomed as membcis heloved and efficient.” 
As to Mr. Bairows and the First Church, for 
whose orthodoxy our Presbyterian correspond- 
ent from San Francisco, Mr. Asa 8, Fiske, ex- 
pressed serious fears, Mr. Richardson reas- 
sures us: 

‘Whatever may be repurted, ‘Dobody 
ecq iain ed with the facts will doubt that bis 
church, with bim,is thoroughly anchored in 
Evanvelical views, there being in it, as he 
fecls confident, much less of the liberal ele- 
ment than is found ia many cburches of its 
size in New Envgiand.’ 

.22-The Central Presbyterian has a different 
understanding from ours as to how Evolution 
supposes species to have originated. Passing 
that by, we quote ils question to us on another 
point: 

“*We know of no use,’save our very able 
contemporary, ‘ for Adam’s federal headship.’ 
Then how aid you get so bad? how is it that 
ail of us are sinners? how did it happen that 
of alithe myriads now living not one is up- 
right ? how did it happen that the same is trne 
of all the people that lived {n the days of 
Home and Voitaire? and, in short, of all the 
people that ever lived in the world? If they 
are born sinners, how did they get to be a0"! 
We suppose because theysinned. Because the 
first men sinned and their descendants have 
foliowed,their example. Because there is in 
their constitution a native aptitude to sin. 
Because the flesh warreth against the spirit 
and is stronger than the spirit. Sin needs no 
‘covenant’ or ‘“*federal headship,” so far as 
we Can see, 


...Perhaps a paragraph tn our iesue of last 
week implied that The Congregatfonalist has, in 
this Andover matter, assumed to lord ft over 
the Conyregatioual churches. We should not 
wish to be 80 understood. That paper, like 
our own, has the rizht to give its opinion on 
any point and to give it strongly and at any 
length. Its imsistence or persistence isa matjer 
of its own concern, not properly to be 
criticised as illegitimate. A -paper’s conolu- 
sions or its arguments are a fair ma/ter of 
criticism, as would be its pretension should it 
try to read good believers ou! »f the Chureh. or 
to stampede a tegror-stricke!, Lerd, to trample 
down aecused “ heretics” aud drive them over 
the precipice tato confessed unbelfef. But, as 
St. Paul suys, we are persuaded better things 
of The Congregationalist, which is @ strong 
paper and has shown itself ®rave enough in 
the late contest, the immediate issue of which 
has been to its liking. 

..-There is “@ rumor to the effect that 
Goveraor Corvell aud Mr. Conkling bave 
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standing that the Aster fs to support the 
former as candidate for governor thia Fall, 
and that, in return. for this service, Governor 
Cornel] will do certain things to help Mr. 
Conkling back into the Senate. We do uot 
know that the rumér fs true; but we do kyow 
that, if the Repablican voters of this state 
should believe it, or even suspect it to be true, 
Governor Cornell would be overwhelmingly de- 
feated. He cannot be re elected on the basis 
of any bargain with Mr. Conkling. The 
majority of Republican voters will not ratify 
any such bargain. 


..--lhe moderator of the Baltimore Fres- 
bytery is a colored man. Judging from the 
fuss made over the regular standing of the 
colored minister, Mr. Park, it will be along 
time before the presbytery in the Southern 
Church will take a colored moderator. Indeed, 
the great effort seems t6 be to get the colored 
people out into presbyteries by themselves. 
Is it not strange that Southerners, laymen, 
can sit with colored men in Congress, can sit 
with them on municipal and school boards, 
ean do all sorts of business with them, but 
can’t endare them as equals in the Church of 
Jesus Christ, in whom there is no more white 
and black than there is male and female. God ; 
forgive us! 

-.-+The following quotation from a letter of 
Henry B. Smitb (“ Life and Work,’’ pp. 91, 92) 
might do as a comment on Dr, Gregory’s Gen- 
eral Assembly resolutions of warning to the 
Seminary professors against German maysti- 
cista : 

* The Princeton Review has come out with 
two smashing articles ayainst transcendental- 
ism, tnder which it includes all German phi- 
losophy, fall of misrepresentations and mis- 
stalenents. Lam no blind upholder 
of German systems. I, tov, would oppose 
them; but not by perversions, not by rendering 
them ridiculous, not by imnpeuching my ow 
understanding aud drstroying my veracity as a 
historian of opinions,” 


The Italics are ours. 


..-. There is a nuenery at Solesmes, France, 
in which it is forbidden for any masculine be- 
ing to eet his foot. Our Saviour would be ex- 
cluded, if he were to return to earth, The 
sub-prefect of La Fleche has just received the 
major excommunication for visiting it, with 
two friends and a lady, taking advantage of 
the fact that it has been seized by the state, 
and a lawsuit is in progress to determine 
whether it bas been legally taken possession 
of. Should the decision be favorable to the 
state, it isto be hoped that the excommuvica- 
tion, if the sub-prefect’s wife cares anything 
for it, will lapse. 

.--The Reformed Presbyterians, Old Side 
(Covenanters), determine@at the late meeting 
of Synod to vote on Tuesday of this week 
fn favor of Temperance at the election in 
Iowa. They have Litherto declared it wrong 
to recognize an unchristian Government, like 
ours, Which has no God io its Constitution 
and does not support the Church. Now 
they will “stand outside’ and vote to put 
morals into the state government. We hope 
they will learn that morals enter into a big 
part of politics or onght to ard that every 
election needs their belp. 


.---Attorney-(ieneral Brewster, just after 
the electionof J. Donald Cameron t6 the Sen- 
ate, said: ** Thetime has come now to establish 
the Government in all its details, general and 
local, in the hands not of cabals, but of those 
who répresent the people and who possess 
their offices only to perform their duties with 
ability and fidelity. . This state is and has been 
at the mercy of the worst menin it.’ It now 
looks as if a great many Republican voters in 
Pennsylvania meant to put the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s theory into practice, 

.+.-The returns of the recent eléction in 
Oregon, which have come iu very terdily, show 
that the Republicans have made a clean sweep 
in that state, eleeting their congressman and 
their state ticket and secyringa majority io 
both houses of the legislature, and thus secur 
ing the election of a United Staies senator, to 
succeed Senator Grover, who figured eonspic- 
uously in the attempi to steal the electoray 
vole of Oregon in the Presidential election of 
1876. Thisis a good beginuing for the cam- 
paigus of this year. 


...-4 High Church Episcopal paper in Chi- 
cagd contains the following curious adver- 
ti-ement : 

“A young map, unmarried, in Priest’s Or- 

ders, energetic worker. vigorous preacher, and 
Who can say or sing and e-lebrate in a Catbolic 
manner the Otlices of the Church, wishes to 
become the Rector of e Parish, or an Assistant. 
Address,” ete, 
You pays your motey and you takes your 
choice, whether you will bave biti ‘‘ say’’ those 
Offices iv a Protestant manner or “ sing and 
celebrate them ia a Catholic mauuer.”’ 

-+«elm a letter to The Congreyativialit Dr. 
Heory M, Storrs apnounces thet he will, at 
the next meeting of the Executive Committee, 
resign the secretaryship of the American Home 
Missiovary Society aud will hope to revert 
iplo the service. Tiils action will stir 
faithful 


many rt We 'De. Sloete fe uve" 


and tntelligent servant of the Society... Very 
few men have his gifts for public labor or bis 
power asa public speaker. In whatever fitld 
he may go, be will do successful work. 

.-The Republicans of North Carolina have 
done a wise thing in joining their forces with 
those of the Liberal and Independent Demo- 
crats, for the purpose of breaking down the 
proscriptive Bourbon Democracy of that state. 
There is a good prospect that this union of 
forces, agreed in the doctrine of * a free ballot 
and an honest conn:,’” will redeem the state 
from Bourbon control; and this at present is 
the cardinal point to be gained. 

-«e.The Western Democrats. have very gen- 
erally cowe to the conclusion that they will, at 
least, for some time to come, have no more 
Eastern candidates for the Presidency. They 
have had very bad luck with such candidates 
and are determined the next time*to see what 
ean be done with a Western man. Why not 
try a Southern man, especialiy ar the main 
strength of the Democcaey is in the South ? 
+---The United States Circuit Court to 
Kentucky bas recently decided that, sinee Con- 
gress siruck out the word * scurrilous’? from 
the law designed to prevent the mail from 
being used for immoral purposes, a postal card 
that is simply profane does not comme within 
the meaning of the law. If this be the correct 
construction, then by all means let the law be 
so awended as to restore the word. 


.---The Bourbon Democracy of the South is 
profoundly anxious that the next House of 
Representatives should be Democratic. There 
isnot much use in electing men by tissue bal- 
lots and false counting, if there is to be a 
Republican House of Representatives to detect 
and reject the frayd. The Demoerats mast 
control the House or the fraad will come to 
grief at the critical point, 


.- The bill which has been passed by the 
Senate for the better protection of steerage 
passengers {s a thoroughly good law and was 
much needed to correct many abuses to which 
such passengers have been subjected. The 
hugh mass of immigrants pouriug into thix« 
country makes such a Jaw important at this 
time. 


.. The Home Journal publishes a magnificent 
array of tesifmony, from the best scholars of 
England and America, in support of its prac- 
tice of reformed spelling. It simply shortens 
though and similar words to “‘tho,”’ ete., and 
prints f for ph. It is an excellent beginning. 

£. Lhe Democr.is in the First District of 
Obio are thinking of nominating ex-Senator 
Thirman as their candidate for Congress. 
They could choose no abler mab. When he 
wasin the Senate, he was the acknowledged 
leader of the Democratic senators. 

.- Weare glad that the Trustees of Audover 
Seminary have appointed acommittee to pre- 
sent a history of the Seminary Creed. It will 
be of great interest and may relieve sowe of 
the difficulty which bas led Professor Thayer 
to resign. 

..Weare glad to publish this week Dr. 
McKenzie’s address, representing the Trustees 
at the Andover Alumni Dinner. We hope 
next week to publish a number of the other 
addresses at that specially interesting occasion. 

.-«-Professor Swing says, iu The Alliance, 
that the ancestors of Abraham worshiped Baal 
and Ashtaroth in Ur of the Chaldees. We 
wish we knew the evidence. 
—————————E——— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ‘should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 


tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, aud our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subseriber to invite. one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in onrder- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same nt the low club rates—viz. : Lwo sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

‘Lhere is scarcely a village a in the 
country which is sold below $2 anbum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that THe LNDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immeuse accession 
to our sub#ription list, 

We thank’ a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Publisher's Department. 


SooTmine and HEaLns, we might with 
truth add oertainly curing in every case. 
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emtiteiatis eatEE, 
No Malties AD 


ains in superior ready-made Clothing, cut from 
designed for fine custom trade, 
SE 


THE GREAT REMEDY 

for Cough and Consumption! ALLEN'S LUNG 
BALSAM will break up the mosé distressing Conch 
in a few hours’ time, without fell. It is making cures 
of many cases of consumption which were cénsid- 
ered incurable, 

For sale by all Medicine Dealers. 


8 PER CENT. NET. 


THE above is the headtng of an advertisement ip 
our financial columns of E. P, Gates, Presiient of me 
Merchants’ Bank of Grand Forks, Dikota. Mr. Gates’s 

card will be read with interest by a laige proportion 
p> x ur renders—at least, by those who wit-h to safely 
inves$ their money and receive ° greater 1eture thap 
can be secured from Goverumen 
Mr, Gates is in the great hed *itiver Valley of the 
North, the best wheat ent growing region in the Un'ted 
Sts ites, Into which set‘lers are pours at a rate 
almost Incredible to Eastern people. These settlers 
teke upland from the Gov erument, under its wise 
and beneficent laws, build a house nnd barn, break 20 
to 80 acres the first season, and wish to borrow a few 
hundred dollars, on three to five years’ time, to pay up 
and get thelr title. They can better ae pay 
even 1 per cent. for the use of the money than farm 
ers at the Kast could ay 8 S percent. The egourtty 
given can be made ample beyond question. Seve 
poreaas of our acquaintance Siore large sums Invested 

Dakota, paying from $ io 12 percent, on this kine 
or secrity, and we have been told by them, after their 

al inspection of the security, that it’ is perfect- 
y cat 








Parts GrREN AND CoDLINe Mork.—In answer to the 
repeated inc eiries under hte head, werefer tothe 
article on p. a of ourcurrent volume, headed “Apple 
'rees and arsenic,” in which we have shown that no 
danger could joy od, from spraying the young > 
when =< larger Shas ober ey @ mixture ofa 
spoonfu’ aris green with two gallons of oer 
each single fruit not receiving a tenth part of the 
arsenic which {s administered Sith on an we ase ae 
cine, and (his small quantity is ent'rely washed off by 
rains before the fruit matures. One of the ma- 
— —— wo pare aces nt pw nae, fae b by ame 
aim an le ie en e@ made 

o ya ea a advertised “43 
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e tree from the ground. 
seaten under the arm as easily as an mmbrelia. 
wa have used it forseveral years.—The Country Genile 





LADIES 

who read the advertisement, in another colamn, of 
Messrs. H. C. F. Koch & Son and who have ones 
patronized them will need no words of recomm: 
tion from us to tnduce them to visit their eatablish- 
Ment again. One of the bet. teats thelr methods 
of doing business is found tn the fact that they are 
oMiiged to enlerfe their present establishment, and 
will close during Avauet. and September the Sixth: 
Avenue part only, to enable them to make the recés- 

sary alterations. They a now disposing of a Bplen- 
jp Lancs J of —- able encrts, at Saas avornble 
pric Ladies unabie to call at their ster’s persop- 
Rity. wil receive just 2 as patiofuctury Natvendion by 
correspondence. 





R. M. WALTERS, 
Manufacturer of the Celebrated Narvesen Pianos, has 
opened a New Wareroom at 57 and 5@ University 
Place, corner 12th Street, New York, where a large 
assortment of New and Second-hand Pianos can 
always be purchaseder rented at lowest cash prices. 
Pianos also sold on tnstal!mente. 


leome annouacemen suf- 
fering humanity, which will be found on another page. 
ee 


EASY SHOES, ¢f superior a «Ger badies 


9 and gentlem: n. ine custom 
be a epoca. Warxins, 241 Fourth Avenue, Es- 





Loox at “ Southern California,” In another column. 





LUNDBORG’S 
CALIFORNIA WATER. 


FOR THE TOILET AND BATH. 


Fragrant, Cooling, and Refreshing. 


SUMMER HATS, 


THE HAT STORE OF 


MESSRS. BIRD & CO., 


” Ne, 49 Nassau Street, 


is the oldest au best known of our down-town 
gree. The assortment of ek ney os peer 8 one of of 


tni wthat Sri pices ay my tat fasion 
specialty ronan te nate wh 
latest _*- of Ha Enolisl a afnetre. 
large line of Sane Sts arse e 

prices. 


-ARIA. ne MAGIC CURE 

succesefal rem 
® eay for, or Chili, Fevers, and 
ape je boen re — 50, pills in Os 


vents; 6 boxes, 8260 


REE TALCOTT , 
eo 191 Failte Gere, Rowe York. 

























YOU ARE CORRECT! ! 





Is ite pEST and quiewest 


CLEANER and 
IN THE WorLp 
of NICKEL, "SILVER WARE, 
AND PUATE GLASS, — 
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w 
THe LUSTRO COMPANRNEW WORK. 
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THE NATIONAL GRAB-BAG. 


Tue House of Representatives last week 
passed the River and Harbor Bill, appro- 
priating $17,342,875 for the improvement 
of rivers avd harbors. The bill now goes 
to the Senate, with the probability that the 
amount will be increased to more than 
twenty millions of dollars. The following 
figures show the amounts appropriated for 
this purpose during a series of years: 


Years. Amounts. 
BBBT...cccccccce sseccccccecocooes $3,700,000 
1868... esses 4,700,000 
BBOD. ..cccccccccccccccescocessced (bill vetoed.) 
BOD... ccccccse scccccccgeece cvcece 2,010,000 
BOL. ...cc-cccccccccceee cocccocees 8,045,000 
BOUD occcccccccccccccccccces cocces 4,400,000 
BEAD. oo cccccoccceccecces cocccccces 5,500,000 
BE. ccccccccescceccocse cosccccecs 6,100,000 
WUD. .cccccceccceccs coccveccoosece 5,200,000 
BEVD.. .cc00e cove cocccecsccccccsese 6,600,000 
Beh cdhocdecvsesacs cncondnccceses 5,015,000 
BTS... .ceceeees eee, ++-(00 appropriation.) 
BBD. cpceccccccccss seccccccees . 8,200,000 
BOBO, .cocccccesccccceecensovccscs +. 9,500,000 
BBR c ccccccccsoccecccoqseoasonces 8,900,000 
BOGD, .cccccccccccccccccccccoocosess 11,500,000 


For 1883 we have an appropriation of 
$17,342,875, as the bill has passed the 
House of Representatives, with the strong 
probability that the Senate will add several 
millions to the amount, This aggregate is 
made up of a large number of items, 
almost as numerous as the members of 
Congreas; and in the list of items there are 
@ great many. appropriations for rivers and 
harbors that are not such at all and have 
no claim for the expenditure of a dollar of 
the public money. These appropriations 
are mere jobbery and practically a fraud 
upon the Treasury. Each member of Con- 
gress is almost sure to have in his district 
what he cal!sa river or harbor, that needs 
improvement, though it may be a “‘ goose 
creck,” ‘“‘a duck pond,” or a mill-dam; 
and, if he can manage to get into the bil]! an 
appropriation for its improvement, then he 
will certainly vote for the bill, whatever 
else it may coutaiu, and be all right with 
his constituents at the vext election. Itis 
by this “ you-tickle-me-and-l'll-tickle-you” 
theory that river and barbor bills are made 
up, and usually pass both houses of Con 
gress by huge majorities and geverally 
without any discussion of details, Some- 
times all discussion is prevented by prompt- 
ly moving the previous question. 

Such for years past has been the character 
and such the history of these bills, unttl the 
appropriutions have grown to enormous 
magnitude. The jobbery of the bills is 
well understood in Washington. While 
they contain many legitimate appropria- 
tions, they contain quite as many or more 
that are not such. The bill just passed is 
no exception to this statement and the 
prospect is that it will be made worse than 
it is now when tbe Senate gets done with 
it. We are sorry to speak thus of Congress, 
ana still more sorry that the facts justify it. 
It is true that we have an overflowivg Treas- 
ury, yet this is no reason for an extravagant 
and useless expenditure of the public 
money. It certainly is no reason for rob- 
bing the Treasury to favor private interests 
or enable congressmen to re-elect them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately, President Arthur will 
have no power to discriminate betygen the 
good and the bad, when this bill comes to 
him for his signature. He must approve it 
as a whole or reject it as a whole. We 
think that the Constitution ought to beso 
amended that, when appropriation bills are 
presented tothe President which contain 
various items of expenditure, he will have 
the power of vetoing one or more of these 
items, without vetoing the whole. This 
principle of a partial veto has been incor- 
porated into the constitutions of several of 
the states and has been found to work ex- 
ceedingly well. There is no reason why it 
would not work just as well in the National 
Constitution. 


THE PENSION APPROPRIATION. 


Tue bill for the payment of pensions 
during the next fiscal year, which was, last 
week, passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, appropriates in round numbers a 
bundred million dollars for this purpose. 
Far the larger part of this huge amount 
éomes from the Arrears of Pensions Act, 
which Congress, a few years since, under 
the influence of a pension lobby, passed, 
withoug scarcely any discussion and under 
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“THE INDEPENDENT. 


Sinancial, & great misapprehension of facts. Both | 


parties favored the measure, because both 
were equally anxious to secure the soldier 
vote avd equally afraid to offend the soldier 
by not favoring it. Political motives, and 
not patriotism or gratitude to the soldier, 
controlled this movement; and the same 
motives have prevented any modification 
of the law, so as to guard the Treasury 
against swindling operations under it. 

We believe in dealing generously with 
the soldiers who fought our battles during 
the War of the Rebellion, or the Mexican 
War, or that of 1812; and this generosity 
was adequately expressed by the law as it 
was before the passage of the Pensions 
Arrears Act. This Act we regard as either 
a great blunder or a gross crime on the part 
of Congress. It is probably both. Prac- 
tically, it is a stupendous swindle upon 
taxpayers. It opens the way for thousands 
of fraudulent pensions which neither party 
has had the courage to correct. The Re- 
publicans are afraid to make any attempt 
at reforming the law, and the Democrats 
are equally afraid to do so. Both under- 
stand it and understand its practical effects, 
each, in effect, saying tothe other: ‘‘ Touch 
it, if you dare.” The people have to pay a 
very heavy penalty in the way of taxation 
for this sort of statesmanship. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE is as yet no cessation to the easy 
condition of the money market and rates 
continue to favor borrowers. It was an 
ticipated that the July settlements would 
tend to increase the demand for money, but 
so far no influence in that direction has 
manifested itself upon the market. There 
is plenty of loanable fands seeking employ- 
ment and some shiftiog of loans has been 
accomplished at more advantageous rates to 
the borrower. The rate on call to bor- 
rowers on pledge of stock collateral was 
from 2 to 4 per cent. and 2 to 24 per cent. on 
Governments. Time loans were quoted at 
4 and 5 per cent. on stocks and 2} to 34 per 
cent. on Government bonds. Prime mer- 
cantile paper sold at 44 to 54 per cent, 


U. 8. Bonps.—There was a noticeable 
improvement iv Government bonds during 
the past week and the market, which was 
weak and declining the previous week, de- 
veloped a strength which resulted in the 
advance of extended 6s § per cent., ex- 
tended 584 per cent., and 4484 per cent. 
The cause of the advance is attributable to 
the large demand for investment. The 


closing quotations were as follows: 
Bia. Ask'd. Bid, 4sk'd. 

68,'81,con at Big 100% lourrency 68,'95.129 -- 

58, "Bl,con.at $34 101 if Currency 6s, ‘96 130 - 

. 1801, - 11444 11496'Currency 6s,°97.131 _ 
4446s, 1891, cou...114%4 11 Currency 6s, 08.182 -- 
4s, 1907, reg. .... 11 11094) Currency 6s, "09.1: - 
4s, 1907. Pi HORS 1 | 

The interest on the public debt of the 
United States for the next fiscal year will 
certainly not exceed $75,000,000, or only 
about half what it was fifteen years ago; 
but the reduced intexest charge on the 
debt is offset by the heavy increase in pen- 
sions. 
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The Pension Office estimates that during | 
the pext ten years the pension demand will | 


amount to $740.000,000. Of this amount 
over $700,000,000 will be disbursed in the 
states not in rebellion; $488,000,000 in the 
nine states—New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Ohio, Michigan, In 
diana, Illinois, acd Iowa; $222.000,000 in 
the three statee—New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts; and $96,000,000 in New 
York alone. 

Gotp AND Sitver.—The imports of 
gold and silver at the port of New York 
during the past week amounted to $46,764, 
which, with the amount heretofore re- 
ported, makes a total since the first of 
January of $1,919,116. The exports for 
the same periods were $1,447,052 and $34,- 
283,437 respectively. 

The Treasury Department paid gold inter- 
est last week to the amount of $103,642.34, 
which is a considerable decrease from the cor- 
responding week of last year, the amount at 
that time being $886,340.83. The decrease 
this year over last. year thus far amounts 
to about $5,000,000. 

Provision has been made by Congress for 
the redemption of the trade dollar. It is 
hereafter to be exchangeable ‘for the Jegul- 
tender variety at the Federal Sub-Treas- 
uries and in this way what was once an 
anomaly and & nuisance Will be removed. 





; 
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The Assay Office in New York is closed | all public dues; and Mr. Beck’s, which in- 


for the'annual settlement. Meanwhile, the 
building will be cleaned and repaired. It 
is expected the work of weighing the bul- 
lion will be through with by the first of 
July. No deposits for assay are received 
while this work is in progress. 

At a sale in New York of rare old coins 
a Good Samaritan shilling of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony, coined in 1652 and be- 
lieved to be the only one in existence, sold 
for $650. Of other Massachusetts coins of 
this date, another variety of shillings 
brought $51 and sixpence $71.25. Pine 
Tree shillings, coined in 1650, brought 
$40, $44, and $51. A Lord Baltimore penny 
of 1659, issued by the Colony of Maryland, 
was sold for $550. 


Foreren Excuance.—The market for 
foreign exchange was dull on a light de- 
mand. The nominal asking quotations re- 
main at $4.87 for sixty-day bills and $4.894 
for demand. Actual business was done at 
concessions of 4c. to 1c. from these figures. 


BANK STATEMENT.—The statement issued 
by the Cleaning-house for the past week, 
showing the condition of the Associated 
Banks, is again favorable. It shows a gain 
in specie of $1,072,700; a loss in legal ten- 
ders of $359,100; an expansion in loans of 
$1,251,800; a decrease in deposits of $121,- 
000; and an increase in circulation of $60,- 
800. The movement for the week results 
in a gain in surplus reserve of $743,850, 
and the banks now hold $9,381,250 in ex- 
cess of legal requirements. A 

The following table gives figures in de 
tail: ei a 

Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposite, 
New York. $10,193,000 $1,778,000 $883,000 10,165,000 
Manhattan. 8,073,000 1,786,000 499,000 7,568.000 


Merchants’. 
Mechanics’. 


286.000 183.000 
1,148,300 1,018,500 
396,100 364,900 
409,000 
298,600 
247,200 181.400 
97.600 





Marine..... 3,844,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,692,000 5,583,500 232,900 
Park..,. .... 16,262,000 8,180,900 2,351,800 20,044,100 


Wall St.Nat. 1,344,700 215,700 78,200 1,164,000 
North River 1,165.400 25.200 475.000 1,852.700 
East River.. 1,112,500 150,800 119,600 981,500 


Fourth Na.. 16,896,600 8.565.000 1,142,400 16,678.100 
Cent. Na.... 7.681.000 491,000 1,257,000 7,703,000 
Second Na.. 3.245,000 


Niath Na... 5,920,500 942,900 781,100 6,004,900 
First Na.... 14,208,000 38,089,400 965,800 15,767,000 
Third Na... 5,244.800 627.000 776,100 5,819,200 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,483,700 151,500 129,300 1,105,300 
Bowery..... 1,796,800 232,000 235,100 1,698,000 
€.¥.Co..... 1,629,100 18.000 616,900 2,012,400 
Jer. Am. 2,441,600 820,600 81,000 8,191,100 
Chase Na... 4,527,400 961,300 884,200 5,093,100 
Fifth av 1,964,700 481,200 111.500 9,122.40 
German Ex. 1,493,700 55,300 212,100 1,685,200 
Germania... 1,518,700 42,600 177.300 1,662 90 
U.S Nat... 4.053.100 999,800 75.100 4,280,500 
Lincoln Nat. 931,000 159,600 105,000 941,800 





Totais.....@318,716,800 58,957,600 26,546,400 304,491,000 

Comparisons. .$1,251,600 $1,072,700 $359,100 $121,000 

Clearings, week ending. June 17th..... $813,635,609 27 
7 . 


° June Mth..... 801,184,115 38 
Balances, week ending Junel7th...... 28,418,056 ¢2 
“ “ June 24th..... 31,858,049 85 


Montreal bankers are calling in loans in 
expectation of a tightness of money, gnd 
stocks have déclined, in consequence. 

The amended Bank Charter Bill, as 
passed by the Senate, includes three amend- 
ments, viz. : Mr. Sherman’s, providing for the 
change of 844 per cent. bonds for 8s, the 
latter being made redeemable on}y after all 
bonds bearing a higher rate of interest shall 
have been paid; Mr. Allison’s, which pro- 
vides for the issue of certificates of the 
amount of $20 and upward in exchange for 
deposits of gold coin and makes these cer- 
tiftcates receivable for customs, taxes, and 


| flicts a maximum penalty of $5,000 and five 
years’ imprisonment on “any officer, clerk, 
or agent” of a national banking associa- 
tion ‘‘ who shall certify checks before the 
amount thereof shall have been regularly 
entered to the credit of the dealer.” 

There are 2,223 national banks in the 
United States, the resources of which 
amount in gross to $2,277,764, 724.76. 

Bank Stocxs.—The closing quotations 


for city bank shares were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
America. ...,...-- 1 -- 
140 


Bid. 
Mech’s & Trad’rs 988 —_— 
Merchants’. ..... 12%606=C 
Cc eee —  :NOGBMB. 200.0000 10414107 
Continental...... — 116 [North America...101  — 
Fourth Nation’L118 — (North River..... o) aa 
Mannattan...... 2 eteteep — 68 








Stock MARKET.—The course of specula- 
tion on the Stock Exchange wag irregular 
and fluctuating. The continued favorable 
reports from the crop‘growing districts, 
the excitement in regard to the labor 
strikes, and the probable decrease in the 
profits of the trunk lines which would be 
caused by their being compelled to accede 
to the demands of the strikers, and many 


other rumors which were set afloat, all 
tended to keep the market in a condition 
of unsteadiness, The week opened with 
much strength as to ap advance in prices, 
but at the same time with a feeling of dis- 
trust and apprehension, as it was felt that 
there might be a breaking up at any moment, 
which proved to be the case in the later 
dealings, when the whole list, headed by 
Lake Shore, commenced the decline, which 
continued until the close. A slight reaction 
was felt just before the close of the week, 
which intimated that a strong and notably 
higher market might be looked for in the 
near future. The sales for the week 
amount to 1,772,457 shares, of which the 
following figures are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotetions: 


y High. Low. Closing 
Sales est. June 24. 
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Pullman Car....... 1,825 125 

Qnick IR. . owe ann ne 

Roch. and Pitts.. 310 2A 

Rock Isiand...... - 2,505 13186 180 180 

Bich and We asi iang 0S 188 

i and Sara.. £6 136 «6186 138 

BYR....0.,..- 200 #1 1 1 

aard Mt x 300 ae a +d 

Standa ning 

es ORE RK. B..ccvccccscoce 20 0=« 88 87 or 

St. L and San Fran., pf.... 300 505% 47 48 

St. L. and San Fran., 270 90K 90 90 

St. Paul. M. and M 1.150 185 1°4 185 

Union Paeifie..........s.0.- 28.180 113 11 111 

Texas and Pacific.......... 2.970 44% ¢ 44 

Wahbaeh. St. L.. and Pac... 17.585 30% 2735 

Wah., St. F.. and P., pf..... 51.950 S44 49 51 

Wells-F EX... .ccccccce “8 130 120% 180 

Western Union Tel......... 24.290 BAl6 BH BA 

W. U. Tel., Ex. div....... 94,006 Siig 82% 844 


Francia Irems.— The Car Trust 
Bonds issued by the Railroad Equipment 
Company are considered by many c#reful 
investors as desirable sgcurity and are 
largely purehased by them. The Railroad 
Equipment Company manufactures rolling 
stock and leases it to different railroads, re- 
ceiving « certain per cent. in cash, the bal- 
ance in monthly installments, the title re- 
maiving in the Equipment Company until 
fully paid for. notes given for the 
purchase money, with leases and insurance 

icies, are then assigned to the Fidelity 
Jnaurance, Trust, and Safe it Com- 
peony, of Philadelphia, ia for the 
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bondholders, and that institution collects 
the notes and pays the bonds. The bond- 
holder has as security the obligation of the 
Railroad Equipment Company, the obliga- 
tions of the Railroad Company, maturing 
monthly, the cash payment, and, in addi- 
tion, the ownership of the rolling stock, 
which is not parted with until fully paid 
for. The bonds are $1,000 each, coupon 
and registered, interest quarterly, at the 
rate of 6 percent, Messrs. Post, Martin & 
Co., No. 84} Pine Street, offer these bonds 
for sule. 

Drivipenps.—The Bank of New York 
has declared a dividend of four per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a dividend of four per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Nationa] Bank 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Mechanics’ National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., payable 
July ist. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
- emaaee of four per cent., payable July 

st, 

eee oy Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable 
July 1st. P sais 

The National Broadway Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of ten per cent., payable 
Julv 1st. ; 

The Metropolitan National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of five ner cent., payable 
on the first Monday in July. : 

The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. ; 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The Bowery National Bank has declared 
— of five per cent., payable July 
at. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared 
—— of three per cent., payable July 


st. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable July 5th. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The Marine National Bavk has declared 
- pets of four per cent., payable July 


st. ; 
The Chatham National Bank has declared 
a dividend of five per cent., payable July 


t. 

The Central Trust Company has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum on sums up to $1,000, 
three per cent. per annum on any excess of 
$1,000 up to $5,000, and 2 per cent. per | 
anbDum on all sums over $5,000. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum on all deposits entitled thereto, 
payaple July 17th. 

he East River Savings Institution has 
— interest on deposits at the rate of 
our per cent. per annum, payable af 
July 10th. . — wd 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four 
cent. per annum, payable July 17th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, payable July 17th. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate, of four per cent. per 
annum, payable July 17th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


a 59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
sof Exchange on Crea 
ireland, and branes, eine 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


No Risk: =" Solid 10 per Cent. 
Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Solid as English Consols or U. S. Bonds, 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Colden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Pinanclal Agency, Jacksonville, TIL 
PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms. 































Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Goverament Bonds can be obtained at our 
@ffice in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in goou standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging 


$:,c00. 
Stocks. 
We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 


York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 
Regaties attention given to orders by Mail 
and 
ye Af 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N.Y. 





United States Covenr- 
ment Contracting Co., 


Incorporated March 234, under the Jaws of State 


wee Big eet tee 


EX 

Room No. 1 Bifrost Rew ors Cxtys ane: San 
Tid OD also Office of the 

MUTUAL TRUST CO., 115 Broadway. 


Southern California! 


Free Information! 





6 se weple Coane can 
sending a letter-s nA with address,to FRANK 
K National ty; California, or to J. A. FAIR- 
CHILD, San Diego, ornia. 


mpexas Ets COLORADO pAlLwar 





No. 195 BROADWAY, 
ew Yorx, June 12th, 1882. 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salie Street. 
Established................+. +. - 1857, 
REAL ESTATE 2OugEz,Ax> sou ox 
PROPERTY RENTED 24°10 
LOANS on First Mortgage for a term of years 





carefully 
A separate of assistants in each department 
and our supervision given to all. 
We offer our best services to the owners of 
io, by foreclosure or otherwise in an 


References given in the principal Eastern cities, 
H 


or WESTERN 
bi MORTGAGE CO, 
| RTGA iuaie. Fine 
of maturity tm brompny 

_ GILLEr?, 








. ‘J. T.W 
, Treasurer ; , Auditor, 


on 
Vice 
Aa W. 





11 WALL 8T ’ 
1 WALL SPREE PEEONN 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SIX PER . 


CAR TRUST BONDS, 


#00 NEW YORK AND PHILADELPRIA, OF 
THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO. 
Cheer OLARERCE CLARK, Pres’t 


quipment and Tolling stock oredr the tailw 
to 


we YY the outset from 1¢ 

















t and 
over & of five years, during which time the 
“Company holds the oe eae 

fey A ing in the pment an 
Pivaeee ot ee Seats eet 
all at ite own expense, and to itat 


Fy 
ann 





the certificate of the Fidelity Trust Com 
ny tha’ ey A assignment as tru 7 the special 
ntract, perty, mon’ no} 
etc. as security for ‘the Bonds of t 
series. The Bonds are steel —~ Py} 
priate coupons, can tered 


PAVE OFFER FOR SALE at PAR and accrued interest 
f the following issues (interest payable quar- 


B ss. wt Lome. Bere gee and Wichita, maturing tn 

Do., do., do., maturing in '88, "84, "85, '86, °87. 

B 8. Toledo. Anu Arbor, and Great Trunk, matur- 

B 86. Minneapolla and St. Louis Railway, maturing 
7 Madison and Northwestern Railway, ma- 

ao ering in '83, 84, °85, "86, '87 nd 

B89. Virginia Midland Railway, maturing in '83, '84, 


Louisville, Evansville, and St. Louis Railway, 
ate maturing in '83, '84, '85. od 
B44 Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, maturing in 


B 45. Ricbneid wad Danville R.R., maturing in 84. 
B 46. Austin and Northwestern R.R., maturing in 


WE HAvE ALSOFOR SALE the following spectal 
issues of and Coupon Tru rtifi 
cates, which, alpen not issued by the Railroad 
Equipment Co., offer in every other respect the same 


0. 
ren rity to thele bo ied a. Louis Railway. maturing 
As eT eT 
maturing 83. ‘ot, "80, "86, °87,°88. Interest 
eg a TS "Ea 
nS Oh ft eceten 
" Nash R., maturing ‘68. "84, "85, 


POST. MARTIN & CO. Sia PINE STREET. 
AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 


CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail. 
road © ponees having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotisted. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


HE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
NbucT 





Cor, 
WILL_ CO) 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and Corpora- 
| ed property isin the hands of Receivers or 
8 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


The Financial Association of Ontario 
issue 81x Per Cent. Desentures at Pan, redeem- 
ablein 1,2 and 3 years, and at 1, 3and 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Half-yeerly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of tle United States in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point im possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time, subject to such changes in 
the rave of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Loxpox, Cana@a,on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. Ea a 

Y, Di 
J0BEPH D. een \*5 ARD BEBE, 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
2 


ee ey 
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GLLiys, Bouven &J 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. — Rew Yori 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 

and Individuals received. 

Intérest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 

issued. 

Bends and Stecks bought and sold on com- 

mission and full information given 

ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 

en hand, ‘ 

All matters pertaining te a generai bank- 

ing business will receive prempt attention. 

Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 
, 0., 

FAR Cy MO) 

FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 

upon improved farms in the best portions of Kansas 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES. __ 


Tax NaTionaL Park Baxx oF New Yor, 
20th June, 1882. 


[us DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of FOUR PER CENT. from 
the earnings of the past six months, payable on and 
after the first day of July next. 

The transfer books will be closed until the Sth 
proximo. 





E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 


Tae CENTRAL National Bayx oF THE CiTY OF 
New Yorx, 
New York, June 20th, 1882. 
THIRTY-FIETH DIV DEND. 
E DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK DAVE 
this dav declared a semi-annual dividend of 
(4) PER CENT. out of the earnings of the past six 





ona e aneret 4, | > [Ls from 8 P. &., June 
d, until the morning of July rox. 
50" EDW'D SKILLIN, Cashier, 





yy secuarre EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, New 
Yorx, June 20th, 1882.—The Board of Directors have 
this day declared a DIVIDEND of THREE (3) PER 
CENT., payable on and after July ist next, until which 
date the transfer books will be closed. 

A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 


ERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
New Yor«, June 16th, 1882.—DIVIDEND.—The 
Board of Directors of this Bank have this day de- 
clared a Dividend of THREE PER CENT., payable on 
the 1st of July next. 
Transfer books will be closed on 27th inst. and re- 
opened on Ist July. WM. P. ST. JOHN, Cashier. 


Tue TRADESMEN’s NATIONAL Barx, i 
New York, June 20th, 1882. 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE- 
_ HALF PER CENT, (834) will be paid to the stook- 
holders of this bank on and after July ist, 1883. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Tue Fourts National Bank oF New roam} 
New York, June 22d, 1882. 
HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DE- 
clared a dividend of FOUR PER CENT., payable 
on the Ist day of July next. 
The transfer books will be closed until that date. 


H. BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 


ARINE NATIONAL BANK, 
78 anb 80 WaLL 8t,, New Yorx, June 284, 1882. 


FIFTIETH DIVIDEND.—A dividend of FOUR 
Cert. on the capital stock of this bank has this day 
been declared out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on and after Ld Ist, 1882. 

The transfer books will remain closed until that 


JOHN D. FISH, Cashier. 


LgaTHEer MaNUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL Bank t 
No. 29 WaLL 8T., New York, June 284, 1682. 


DIVIDEND O IVE PER CENT. UPON 
A the capital A+ 4 a4 this day been declared 
rom the earni of the current six months, payable 
to tne stockholders om and after the Ist day of July 
Pfu transfer-books will be closed to that date. 


D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 
CONTINENTAL NaTIONAL Bark, 
New Your, Tune sath, 1882. 
FORTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 


La! 7 BOARD OF PIRECTORS HAVE 
is day declared a dividend of THREE aND Onn- 
As Pea Cest., payable July Sth, 1682. Trans- 
> ill close July 1 PRED. TAYLOR, Cashier. 


Tue CaaTaaM Massonse | Pore. S. +. Paarl 
FIFTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 
Ce eer nana of FIVE PER CENT. trom 
Stor the et yh ot Pelich “date ‘he 
eranendenintas i. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BA: 
New DEND. 20th, ion” } 


HE prREctons by ae ETROPOLITAN WNA- 
T TIONAL BANK have this day declared a Semi- 
Sia Monday of 807 Pett ve cosea wnt Jy it 

will be closed until llth 
prox. GEO. J. MoGOURKEY, 7 


New Fone June 17th. 1882. } 


A DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. HAS 
this day been declared, payable to the stock- 
holders on and after the ist day of July next. The 
transfer book will be closed unti! that date. 

W. H. COX, Cashier, 


Pumens Basvonat, BarK. 

Yorx, June 24th, 1882. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE 
this day declared a dividend of Three (8) per 

Cent., payable on and after July ist, 1882. The trans- 

fer books will remain closed until that date. 

JOHN PARKER, Cashier. 
a TCHERW ND D 
ATIONAL, BUTOSE dane fist, 1888 “the 
jrectors of bank have this day declared a 
end of Four (4) per Cent., payable on and after 


books - closed until 
FA eas wil Tit. CHASE, Cashion 


TT EE RUDRA ae) 
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EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. — 
EAs RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—A divt- 
ond of Three and ore: pels proftts oe per gat pes this 
day been deciared fro last sfx 
menene, payable on a fatter Jet tat,1 bot 
Z, E. NE :WELL, € Cashier. — 


JHE BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
Yor«, June 23:1, 1882. 
6 Breed of Directors hate this day declared a 
fais'bank payable om and ty arn as 
s or ¥ iM ® 
, payable on an a iu Cashier. 


pur BANK OF "J oak wiw YORK, 
June 20th, 188%.—The Board of Directors have 
this day declared « dividend of Four per Cent., pay- 
able on the Ist day of July next. 
The transfer books wil) be closed until July 6th 
EK &S. MASON, Cashier. 


ON oun, 8 lL, TRUST © OMPANY OF NEw 
Yorx, New Yor, Jone 20th, 1592.—-The Trustees 
this Ny any have th is bg A declared a DIVIDEND 
of TH REE AND A HALF be PER CENT, payable 6 
Btéckholders on and after oly ist. proximo. 
Transfer books will ri ort till and including that 

















date. . H. P. BABCOCK, Secretary. 
) Rae! rag 2 —~ STRIAL GA vinas 
4 BANK, 51 CHAMBERS Street. New York, 


June 20th, 182. - DIVIDEND. ste. ‘shanbees of this 
Hank have ordered that interest be pid to Depositors 
entitled thereto for the siz months « ndtn Awl inet... 
as Sotowas First, at the rate of FOUR. PER CENT. 
rannum on all accounté up tothe limit of al, 00. 
nd, at the rate of ae. PER CENT. per sanun 
on any excess a2 up to $5,000. Third. at the 
rate 01 TWO PE ENT. per annum on any excess of 


AYABLE ON AnD. AFTER MONDAY, JULY 17, 1882. 
PECIAL NOTICE. 

In compliance with the dire con of the Superin 
tendent of the Banking Department and in conse 
quence of the construction recently civen by the At 
torney-General of this State to the Statute of 197s re 

garding deposite in uavines Banks, in whieh opinion- 
ic le held that Savings Banks are not at liberty to pay 
interest on deposits in excess of A. 000; therefore, 
the Board of Trustees of this Rank hereby give public 
notiee that from and after July ist next this Bank 
will pay auch interest as its earnh will enable it to 
pay on sums up to $1,000, and on any individnal ac- 
count which exceeds $8,000 no interest will be allowed 


on such excess. 
HENRY L, HOGUET, President. 
_ DAVID LEDWITH, C  Comptro Her. 


SIXTY- EIGHTH ‘SMI-A ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings ‘Institution, 


No. 8 as Street. 
Ew Fons. June 19th, 128°, 
Interest at the rate on FOUR 4) per cent. per an- 
num forthe six months ending pad 80th, 1882, has 
been declared upon all sums entitled thereto and will 
he payable after July 10th, 1fs2. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
In conformity with the reeent ay of the 
Savings Bank Law by the Banking Department, de- 
yaitors are neren, notified that nes and after July 





at, 1882, NO FST WILL ACCRCE OR BE PAID 
by this institution on any amounts remaining to the 
credit of any account tn exceas of THREE THOUSAND 

tf ~ OC M, Preetdent. 


(98,000 DO bout vs WILLIA 
Warrtry n beerthe 








- LVINGS N N, 
IRVING 4A A SNReTFORTO 


OrnK, Ju ! 
ne BOARD uF "FRUeTRER” has 
declared that interest at the rate of Four pr 
‘ent, per annum for the eix months ending July ~ 
fee2 be paid on ith ea thereto, payable on 
and after July 17t OTICE. 


In conformit with che, construction of the eral 
Savings Bank Law, as omapace? by act of May 23d, 
1878, recently announced ae he Superintendent of 
the Banking Departanent. pogiiors are her bot! 
fled that from ana after sy ist, 1 interest will 
he allowed to each eee an doponiter as follows: 

On all sums of $3,000 and unde 

On “ trust funda” on 4 sume of 3. 000 and ander. 

On sums deposited pursunnt to the order of a Court 
of Record or of at Survegete to an unlimited amount. 


N CASTREE, President. 
C. D. HEATON, Secretary 


MANHATTAN Savinos INSTITUTION, ) 
644 AND 646 Rroapway, 
June 24th, 1882. + 
G2" SEMI-ANNUAY. DIVIDEND. - 
Trastees of this Institution have declared tn 
terest on deposits (entitled thereto under the by-laws 





at the rate of 4 per cent, per angum op all sume re 

maining on deposit during the three or six months 

ending June 80th inst. Payable on and after Monday, 

July 17th. EDWARD SCHELL, President 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 





0 TH 1 RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 

WRNER FIGHTH AVENUE and Siry STREET, 
IRTY-THIRD fd. ANNUAL DIVIDEND. ~The 
Trustees have decelured, out of the carnings of the 

tsix months, ssemiannnual dividend at the rate 
of four per cent per annum on all sums of 85 and up 
ward, payable to depositors entitled thereto on and 
after July 17th, 1882 

ee REST NOT WITHDRAWN wm be po attted to the 
and draw interest from July ist 
PEPOSITS MADE = or before July 10th will draw 
interest from July lst. 


BANK OPER daily And 3o to8 e, ot: alee on 
Monday and Saiurdn Paint Yrom & 


TAPFORD, Preside at 
HENRY VY. PRBSEL 1, Secretary 


Yuk FRANKLI SAVINGS HANK.— 

I FC A RAD eine ND.—On and afte r July 
17th, 182, by order of the Directors of this benk, a 
dividend of 4 per ra this bak hy will be pafd on sums 
of 9 and upward is bank hes added during ~ 

t year from the net earn! nes § Sis 048.68 to. ite 


ed on or before July 10th will oe Interest 
ist. The and a ove — ae. S M ar P.M. and on 
Mondays and Satu mn 
v Mes F-CH WAMBERT. AIN, President. 
Cuas. E. Brat Secretary. 





Tue Weerrrr Ustow Teneconapn Company, ) 
New Yora, Jone léth, 1882. ( 


tT E BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 

declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. upos the capital stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three months 
ending June 80th inst., payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, on and after the 15th day of July next, to 
sharebolders of record on June 20th instant. 

The transfer Looks will be closed at 3 o’elock on the 
afternoon of June 20th instant and opened on the 
morning of July 17th next. 


R. H, ROCHESTER, Treagurer. 


O* hisesrote or get Guasia Hanna ee ‘ADL. 
Sek ASD Tuy fine lut Inge DIY DEND of 
veh eae 











§ tone, Kentucky jeans, wool flannels, blank- 


Connnercial 


RAILROAD BUILDING. 


Tux Chicago Radway Age publishes a. 
table which shows that 3,480 miles of rail- 
road in this country bave been completed 
and opened for business from January lat 
to June 1st, 1882, against 1,500 miles com- 
pleted nnd opened during the correspond- 
ing months of the previous year. Of 
these roads 734 miles are in Texas, 258 
miles in Colorado, 2556 miles in the Terri- 
tories, 188 miles in Nebraska, 121 miles 
in Arkansas, and 116 miles in Kansas 
— making in all 1,669 miles, or about one- 
half of the whole mileage. If we estimate 
the cost at. $20,000 per mile, the total cost 
of these roads would be $69,600,000 of cap- 
ital invested in their construction. Should 
the same rate of construction be continued 
for the remainder of the year, the aggregate 
would show about 7,000 miles of new rail- 
roud mileage, costing some $150,000,000. 
We did not suppose, until seeing these 
figures, that railway construction bad heen 
proceeding at so rapid a rate. 








DRY GOODS. 


Busrwess in the market for dry goods bas 
been spasmodic in character during the 
past week, althongh tbe volume of siles 
was larger than for some time past, owing 
to the more active movement in certain 
woolen fabrics adapted to the Fall trade. 
The number of buyers increased daily, and 
many from the West made some ‘very 
liberal shipments of plain and colored cot- 





ets, etc., in the early part of the week, 
owing to the favorable crop reports and 
theic desire to take advantage of the low 
rates on the various freightways, notice 
having been given that the rates for trans- 
portation are to be increased at the opening 
of next month. The prevailing warm 
weather has tended to give a livelier im- 
petus to the consuming demand for all 
seasonable fabrics, and the stocks 2f retail- 
ers throughout the country have been 
largely reduced, at very fair prices, Jobbers, 
consequently, have experienced a fair de- 
mani for reassorimen'!s of goods for Sum- 
mer wear. Some difficulty was experienced 
in the latter part of the week by merchants 
in making shigments .of | West-bound 
freights, owing to the general strike of the 
freight-handlers. Truck-londs of goods 
were detained near the receiving poit:ts, not 
only hours, but in some cases two days, 
thereby involving the loss of time and 
money and the enzeedering of a feeling 
against the transportation companies by the 
merchants, on account of the appurent 
apathy in regard to their interests mani- 
fesied by said companies. Such staple 
goods as could be shipped direct from the 
mills were so sent, in order to avoid the 
delays they would be subjected to in their 
transportation from New York. Prices re- 
main firm. 

Cottox Goops.—There has been an irreg- 
ular demand for cotton goods, but a fair 
business in brown and bleached goods was 
reported in some. quarters, and there was a 
moderate inquiry for the varions kinds of 
colored cottons, Large shipments of cotton 
flapiiels, brown goods, ete. are being made 
rect from the mili#to distributing points in 
the West and Southwest, and it may be 
stated that the business in this connection 
is of much larger proportions than usual 
for obvious reasons. The most desirable 
plain and colored cottons are generally 
steady in price, but it is probable that 
further slight revisions will be found neces 
sary soon, for the equalization of values. 

Print Gloths.—Some activity was mani- 
fested in print cloths during. the week and 
some fair sales were made at the mills on 
the basis of 3 13-16c. cash for 64x64, and 
8 716c. for 56x60s, at which prices the 
market is firmer. 

Prints.—There was a continued fair de- 
mand for dark fancy prints by Western and 
Southwestern jobbers and further liberal 
transactions were reported in some quarters. 
For medium and light prints there was 
only a-moderate call, but-low prices evabled 
leading jobbers to work id considerable 
quantities of ‘off styles,” ‘‘seconds,” ete., 
in package lots. Prices of new dark work | 


“on memorandum,” subject to opening 
quotations. 

' Ginghamea were in irregular demand, but 
standard dress styles and seersuckers were 
taken in moderate sized lots to a fair 
amount. The jobbing trade in these fabrics 
is progressing steadily, but the present de- 
mand is rather less active than a short fime 
ago. : 

Dress Goops have remained quict in 
first hands, transactions baviog been 
chiefly confined to placing orders forspecia!- 
ties in Fall fabrics ‘‘for future delivery.” 
The jobing trade was only moderate, s»ve 
in the case of nun’s veilings, lace buntings, 
and wash fabrics, in which there was a 
pretty fair business for the time of year. 
American Stixs have been in light 
request for the renewal of assortments, but 
no real activity was noticed in any patticu- 
lar class of goods and some, nolably hand- 
kerebiefs, ruled very quiet. For sewing 
silk and machine twist there was a good, 
steady demand at unchanged prices. 

Hosrery AND UNDERWEAR.—There was a 
light demand for gauze wnderwear and 
Summer hosiery. for the renewal of assort- 
ments, and heavy underwear and fancy 
hosiery were in rather better request at first 
hands, though by no means active. The 
movement on account of back orders is 
still impeded by the existing freight 
blockacle. 

Woo.en Goops.—Although in some de- 
partments there has been a large degree of 
activity, accompanied with a corresponding 
figure in total of sales, men’s-wear woolens 
have been comparatively quiet and buyers 
have extended an indifferent attention; but 
prices are strong and agenis unflinching. 
There was a continued steady movement on 
account of back orders, in which fancy cas- 
simeres, suitings, trowserings, cheviots, 
worsted coatings, fancy-backed and cloth- 
faced overcontings, etc, participated, and 
the amount of business done in this connec- 
tion was in good aggregate porportions. 
There was less tendency toward curtailing 
or canceling early orders than was noticed 
a few weeks ago, buyers having manifested 
more confidence in the bustiziess aspect, be- 
cause of generally favorablé reports regard- 
ing the growing crops, upon which so much 
depends... Nearly all the most popular 
makes of finc and medinm clothing wool- 
ens are still under the contro! of orders, 
but some of the lower quulities are rather 
more plentiful than could be desired, 
although the.supply is mot considered ex- 








cessive, in view of the wide demand for 
small reassortments that may be expected 
for some time tocome. Prices are steadily 
maintained on the most desirable makes of 
men’s-weat’ woolens; but slight concessions 
are occasionally made upon such fabrics as 
are not strictly in accordance with the pre- 
vailing taste, in order to stimulate tlicir 
movement. The demand for-cloukings has 
been fairly active, though somewhat 
oo aud agents conlitiued to make 

lie rwl deliveries in execution of former 
orders, many.of whioh are still doblied, 
notwithstanding the large movement that 
has been in progress for some time past. 

anf : 
FOREIGN GOops. 

Importers and jobbers have experienced 
a fair reasaertment trade throughout the 
week, on account of the activity there bas 
beeu dp the retail branches of the foreign 
goods trade. The watm ‘weather has im- 
parted a little more activity to certain light 
Summer dress fabrics, but selections were 
confined to relatively small -lots of silk 
grenadines, nun’s vellings, and other 
specialties. Plain and fancy silks, rha- 
dames, merveilleux, and sating were in light 
request, und there was a fair business in 
black and colored silk velvets. In house- 
keeping linens there was no movemcnt of 
importatide dnd‘ handkerchiefs aid white 
go6ds were mostly quiet, but Spanish and 
other laces continued to move steadily at 
satisfactory prices and there was a 
moderate call for Hamburg ond Swiss em- 
proideries.. Hosiery and fabric gloves and 
cauntlets were in steady but limited re- 
quest. Prices of the most.staple imported 
fabrics remain nary and pasa On ed, 

‘The fmports oP uty 50688 ‘port for 
the past vetted oe Teoekey 1st com- 
pare as follows with the came period of the 

year, 
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\WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Monpat RVESINO. June 26th, 18% 


And : ‘Langdon GB...36 123 
----36 8} Lonsdale....... 
a AA. 3 104 “ Cambrie..36 13 


8 
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Allenda.a. «.---6-4 174 Masonville 36 10 
+eseeet-@ 20 (Nashua, E...... 36 10 
“ eae ee a ee 42 12 
Avondale...... — a Was 3S 13 
Ballou & S8on...c6 8 Newmarket, ¥.. - 
a “.,..88 6 N.Y. Mills..... 4 13 
Bay ay a 106 Wt'r Twist 36 14 
Belows Falls...B5 igi “ ..54 17% 
Blackstone, AA. = yi « 1.64 2 
Boott, R........ G; « 84 30 
ED ceca a Pepperell..... 64 19 
“ cecccece ccoee 1-4 22 
Cibel...iciwass 78 7 © Seiten 84 25 
*. mrocsccrnt B- © «sce Od 0 
© psbesosiom 104, = «--10-4 30 
F .. cman abound 6&4 114  enese 114 384 
=r - {i te mavtosegy + 16 
Clinton, Al..... ok Big A 6-4 21 
Danntless...... 6 66 Slaterville...... on 6) 
Dwight, Anchor36 10} Tuscarora, XX.36 124 
Fearless........ 36 a eee * 11 
Frait of the Loom: ** ex. heavy.36 113 
A od 





“ ea 
Great Falls,5. ..B1 7 Wameutta: 

o 77 OXX.3H 13 

* .33 74 ** cambric...36 13 

Hill's Semp. ‘idem: } 


- “  ...86 10 ‘Wauregan, 1008.56 124 
* “344 Mm! « at entiion 12 
« 6 1145 1% «No, 1....86 11 


“ @bie warp.36 12 
9 Washington....36 % 





Hichland.......36 10; ‘* eambri . 12 
a 36 4% Whitinevilie.. 38 8} 
In tan Orebard. * 33 7 
DW ..36 10 Williamecflle: 
Sanaiied, 76....36 10} Al..36 12 
BROWE GHEETING® AND SHIRTINGS. 
aqonses. © Saeed = 63 Laonia...... - : 27 
Atlantic. A..... Fai - 
. Ae 36 7 Lyman, B ..... 40 10% 
“ Hi.....36 7% Massachusetts: 
o 
« Eales 6] Bess 6 
ae of Gan BE 
Appleton, A . 36 * Stand..36 8) 
C..36 2 Mvstic River.. .36 7 
ve R....36 7 Nashua, fineO.. 7 
Auguste . : 2 a3 rn z- ® | 
« AI Bbw Wis 13° 
Broadway......86 + | ar at DD *B 6} 
eae se = 3 2 = it 
tt. cose 7 
yi Fs 36 Paci, Pxtra...96 % 
fam. BG OE cc cccccce 7 
D é +e eit =e 7-4 19 
Continenta), C. J. ste 2 aaee 
ae 9}! oo et 94 ”) 
Cones! ogo, ake cm rs mae | 274 
2 G.. 7! a4 aa 24 re 
& 
Dwight. : 
- i 
Exeter A.. 8 
“ Oy 
Ellerton Pe « 14 
Great Falls. E..36 “a Pittsfield, a . ue 





Hill’e8'mp.}4’m45 123° Pocasset, Z.. s 
Indian Head....56 87 SRE 
“ ae o B.. ..40 


“3 
40 BY 
«  [77%40 11 Stark. AAL.....36 8% 
é -48 318 Utica...... re Be 
Indian Orchard: ; **. heavy....40 116 
of 63, OF eatin ial ee 48 17 
OO NN..38 7h) ccc cece DS 22h 
aii pak. ee 78 £ 
© BO © vncrcesht 4 894 
Lawrence. LL .. i Wameutta, 8T.. 2 
se 
« XX. .36 8, ” 21M 82% 
« XX3.4 wm) “ 89 2% 
Langley, A.....6 = 74 ” --99 37% 
---28 OF 10% 40 
«  LTTiipa Ba] Wacbusett.../.26 84 
Laconia, ” eee ee | | 
¢ ocsog. 8 1B) 4 * o 0 0 11 
0 ccoes SAME coe ef 12 
« Slo mw! 
PRINTS. 
pe Seeger 6 Lancaster.....-.00. — 
CaN, .......- -» 6 Menebester... ... 
Allen's fancy eoe--. 5¢ Mefrimack, D: qooe OE 
Arnold’s?..... ... 64 Mallory...... Sdescce OC 
Cocheco,....0+e.s- 64 Oriental............ — 
Dunnell’s feney.. 6) Pacific ............. 64 
GAPE’ cccescccccs 54 Richmond’s.....,.. 6 
Gloucester.......... — Simpson’ssolid tik. 6% 
Bartel...... eooeeee. — Steel River. fancy... 6 
Bazmilton........... 6} 84uthbridge Shirt’gs 54 
Knuickerh’e’er fancy —’ Windsor, fancy..... 63 
CORSET JBANS. 
AMOFY.....66+-+-- 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8} 
Androscoggin sat. 8 Lawrence......-. 8% 
Canoe River...... 7 Nanmkeng sateen 89 
Clarendon...... 7 Pepperell blea.... 9% 
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sconia .. errr eee 


74 Rockport ........ 8 
83 
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Ga 8 « "ASA... 


coe BER Pe ececccss ce © 
« B..... 154 Pear! River.... .. 17 
« C..... 143;Pemberton, AA.. 15 
o D..c0o BS ab - B.... 18 
B...3. oe E.... il 
a | =? 124 Swift River....... Of 
Cordis, AAA... 82 = Thorndike, A.ccce 10 
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-oe B32 1 
«  No.1...32 18 Willow Brk,,No. i 17 
B ‘ 133 ¥ eeeeee eee. 1 
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Glasgow checks... 81 Renfrew 9 
Gloucester, new.... 9 | | White Mf gGo. stpl 9 





Deaster..........9; ' “ Famey.. 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... 84Langieyv, B,..00...- 8 
BURBG. <cccescces 8 Ma sachusetts, D... & | 
Boott .. ee We eo a 

Laconia.. . 84Pepperell .......... 

RE, ic ceccvenes 848tark. A........... & 

STRIPES 

American ..... 9 @ 94 Lewiston AA.. cata 

Amoskea "210 @104 Oris BB. . 91@10 
- ancy - ats Thomdike A. “aid 12 

Columbian. —@9 * @ui4% 

Hamikon . , —@1% Uneaaritie z Du@lo 








THE EXTRAORDINARY INCREASE OF BUSINESS 
THIS LAST YEAR HAS COMPELLED MESSRS. H.C. 
PF. KOCH & SON TO ENLARGE THEIR PRESENT Es- 
TABLISHMENT, AND, IN CONSEQUENCE THEREOF, 
THE SIXTH AVENUE PART OF THEIR POPULAR 
STORE WILL BE CLOSED DURING THE MONTHS OF 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMPER,TO ALLOW THE NEC- 
ESSARY ALTERATIONS. 

WITH STILL A HEAVY AND VARIED STOCK AND 
PRACTICALLY ONLY ONE MONTH TO DISPOSE OF 
THESE GOODS, NECESSITY COMPELS THEM THUS 
EARLY TO MAKE THE MOST SWEEPING REDUO. 
TIONS IN THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS AND FINE UN- 
DIERWZEAR, SILKS AND DRESS GUODS, LACES AND 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, SILK AND LISLE THREAD 
HMOSTERY, AND PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 

THE PRICES AT WHICH THESE GOODS WILL BE 
OFFERED ARE FROM 0 TO 25 PER CENT. LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


H. C.F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Ave., 102, 104, amd 106 West 20th St. 


That Our Customers 
May Avail Themselves of the 


VERY LOW PRICES 


at which we are now disposing of the 
residue of our stock of 


Dry Goods, 
Upholstery, 
Carpets, etc.., 
We Will Continue, 


for a brief period, 


OUR RETAIL SALES. 


AT Stenart&C 


Broadway, 4thAve., 9th& {Oth Sts. 


R. H, MACY & 00,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
BREW YORK. 











WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


FIELD GAMES, 


consisting of CROQUET, ARCHERY, LAWN TENNIS, 
TENNIS BATS, NETS, POLES, AND BALLS. SOLD 
SEPARATELY, IF 8O DESIRED. 





All the novelttes tn 
PARASOLS, LADIFS' TIES, GLOVFS, LACES, 
COLORED SILKS, etc., etc. at popular prices. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY. 


RH. MACY & 60, 
CHINA MATTINGS. 
{000 Rolls, White 


DLL OF 40, YARDS: at 3.50, $4, $4.50, AND $5 per 
ry 
WORTH NEARLY DOUBLE. 
Also the most complete assortment fn the elty of 
fine white, red check, and choice fancy, 


sg will be ally of mattings 
@rum the auction sales di the 
retaiied at small advance price. 
eask an as We cannot 
De und 


i. P, WILLIAMS & Co., 


2650 Canal Street. 








AW. & I. She 


Axminster, Moquette, 
Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS. 


LARGE SPECIAL LINES 
Greatly Reduced Prices, 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL. 
649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 








WATGRPROOE SLEEVE CIRCULAR, 


STANDARD RUPBER COMPANY. 





SLEEVE as Worry.) 

Your attention is venpons Wy tneped ¢ to a New 
Waiter-preof Sleeve andere wrieh is now 
being introduced by eo Hen ee oP" impan 
an ‘or which a petent h Re ned 
Compan ao 0 geement tor indieg’ * er that affords 

‘protection m from rails dam puess. 

it will found especially serviceahie to ladies 
traveling, shopping, or driving, as they can 
over any pattern of dolman, cloak. or shawl, and the the 
sleeves can be worn or not, as the wearer desires. 





(SLEEVE IX PLACE WHEN NOT WORK.) 


This garment meets with the fa: i 
- he vor and approval 0: 


on ete Pasion 208 fon ete te by, the principal desler 
ip Dry Goods in City and Country. + 


MAFUFACTUREZD BY T"E 
STANDARD RUBBER CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories at West Rostury and Brockton. Wana 


THE MRDBPEN DENT. 


-\CARPETS 


At eckiy Market Review. 


(For the week enditig, Mriday, June 284, 1849.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 


I 


GENERAL MARKET. 
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RES STSKRSSSEVRaLLSLESES 


Superfine Goring. ..... ovbs 
te Extra Brands....... 
estern Spring Wheat Ex 
Minpesota Clear..... © cei6e 
Miunerote Stratzhte....... 
ring. Wheat Patents..... 
inter Wheat Secouds... 
Ex. Amber. dnd... Mieb. 
Yhio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Fx.. 0..{nd. 
Double Extras Obto, tnd. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 
St. Louts Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple Bxtras.... 
Genessee Extra brands... 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 


4OUTHERN FLOUR: 


rere y | 


é 
= 
lle we were Beer avavren@roess eOeOG 


PAABDAAA vonage 0 


OB Bo 00 dbU. cde bags ce 
Bakt,, Alex., Georgetown. 
Richmond Family... o0sens 

Kre Fioor: 
BEALE 06 ccs cccccsocccece 
Pennsylvania .... 
Conn MEaL: 

Weslhre ..ccccccceccoccce 
Brandywine ....-456--+- 
Prize Medal......s-ceeeee 


GRAIN, 
Waeeat 


WEEE sranccescescoseeces ~ 5 es 1 38 
CeTOTIO, Webbs'ss'sc dic. ‘ee 

Red Winter........06se00e- ; pd @i# 
UOKN 2 

Mixed, NeW....cc-cececeeee— 75 @ — 18 

Yellow ...... 00 ccps coscceec® GOD 

White, NO. 2....062 seee.0e— OF 
Oats: 

TEED came cone coouanye sees 

Chie Dsodétcchedovecdccss OD 

New York ....-.+-ceeccesss 62 
ave. 

Suckseseccrevesseedé. 9 14 

Pennsslvania..... et ——_—~ 
{ER ANB: 

MagGluMs.. ccce -sececocasce, © OO 

Marrows.... 

POR. .évccidiescrcisiccscces BAD ® 


8 

Green, 1881, @ bueh........ 

Southern Biack Eve, @ 2 
bush. bag. ....-06+-. sense 4m @-—-— 


PROVISIONS. 
PoRE: 


Mess, Now........-. 006-820 00 @e2t 00 
Extra Prime.......-...-.2 07:00 
* Prime Mess.......-.++-002 == 
Feat y...cc ccccccccccce ——_— 
4ACON: 
Short Clear ... ....-.. i 
Long Ulesr....... ee 
Short Rib. .......cccceces -—--@!1 
Cot Mrate- 
Smoked Hams ......5--.6 em MUE@ —- 
Smoked Shoulders, ...... ~ 
Smoked Strips...... Feesas --—-@— 


MILL FEED. 


$0. IRB.ccccccaccccccccenepes - Hite 00 @e20 
nsdn no nandns eneeeeceuee 
eee ee eee er eeeeeeeeeethe 20 
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200 IDS.. iseed. ctesssenesnend 0 ( 
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fie, Goat. Ordinary, to naten: nalvons 4 
autos, Uboice to Best..+...2.. orccace 1 
TD cbvbveecvscdivec ibe inal 
ke SR Be pO ceccecs 9413 
AMR I Us Syed WES ASS - R@18 
TEA. 
et cone ckeheuseseouen «+--+ 20 @40 
Young Hyson............ .. cocccdscdb dle 
Japan,.....+.-+ o> fapprentoen op edece dare 14 (@45 
Gunpow?éer.. pehcnat Riwatekees oeeet @NS 
GS cs cbbbcedddl ove rcctes Pitt: | a 15 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime...... ......- . T@ SR 
Hanp.—Cut Loaf..... ........ sivbed 104; @108 
Crashed......... eeccccesecsss 10,@108 
Powdered........ ET 
GnranovaTeD.............- oa0 seeccess — @ 
Wauitr.—Standard A....... 6 cecdesve oo @9 
a ncin. ote oh bnviene nein i 
Yrurow —Coffee C.. 6. san qaaane T8@® 7 
TOWD. cczciwses Geedewocces @i 
MOLASSES. 
DOMES cdivccedecd tus eWbeccons 26 
“ Refined...... dguees +a on soces. U2 US 
** Grocery..... SOCar MOSH $8 <4950% 83 40 
Porto Rico........ eednctetestect eee 4D 6Z 
Bem OQeeaaa: 66k oi cussed sie esécvcvces 00 @% 
FISH. 
George's Cod new) ver atl... — — @ @6 50 
Grand Bank Cod. ,............ —— «Wd 4550 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass........ £19 00 @ 21 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass........ 10 00 @ 13 00 
Mackerel, No 8, Mass.......- 9 00 @ 10 60 
Herring, per box............+- 17 00 “@ 18 Ou 
SALT. 
Lurk'a Islands, per buxb...... — — @ — 30 
Se ET ne o6 neg bes and —-—(d@— 6 
Liverpsol, Fine, ‘Ashton’s p.ck — — @ €2 50 
Liverpool, “ Higgins's, “*——@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Phenix, «—- —(«@ 250 
Liverpool, “* Washington’s‘ 1 50 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, “ other brands “ 1 40 16 
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Sete per BAT AND NTRAW. — @— 8 


Timothy. prime, ver Ki Ibs....— 99 @ — 


Clover, mixed, * nee 65 @ — 70 
Oat Straw) J od * l= Ble — 4 
Long Rye Straw, “ eee 70 — % 


Short Rye Straw, * .* ....— 50 @ — 60 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW UTTER. 
— Creamérv. fair to ctroite. ........— 
State Dairy, paila and tubs...... oe (Q26 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior....... raped @2 


Western. Dairy. choice to suas “oa @23 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......18 @19 


CHEESE. 
Btate, Faévory, fine, old...............117@119 
Good to prime.........+-- eqe ~voace NON 
i anes ces se 86 deonesees 
Ohio factory; favfine....... oes becebes QiGee 
Flat, good to, prime.......... accacecpe,4 OO 
Skimmed creamery................ 2 3@4 
Pall-skimmed factory, new. acseccsece 8.00: S 
EGGS. 
Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by — @23 
State and Pennsvivania..............- 21 @z2 
Weatern and Canadian,,..........++. — @z 
LARD 
Weatern, per 100 ibs...........8— — @$12 00 
ORY cise. cccus ve ccctvcdebecced te <mhQ iS BO 
Oe a ea severe — @1IQR 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. dry picked............ — 15 @— 16 
Spring Chickens, ?biladelphia..— 30 a— 33 
ee POLE Te — 15 @— 16 
* State and Western.......— 12 @— 14 
Ducke per Ib.....+-+--seeeee --— 16 @ 18 
VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus, BEB ccsccese os $1 25 @E2 00 
esta, per bibemebdsccdecesst.: 3 00 @ 8 50 
Cabbage, per bbl.........se0.0-. 1 50 @ 2 60 
Cucumbers, “ percrate..... — 50 @ 1 50 
Green Peas, “ per bbl........ 2 00 @ 2 50 
Onions, per crate.......+---- 405+ — 5) m1 
Potatoes, State Rose, perdi... - 850 @— — 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbi.. 800 @— — 
String Beane, Southern, pera bbE3 50 @ 4.00 
Tomatoes, Southern, percrate... 1 12 @ 1 50 
DOMEST’C GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Russet, Reena é .-8 6 26 @86 50 
Apples, “ Golden, 5 75 @ 7 60 
Cherries, per lb.. p Spl Rae SHE Sa 8 @— 15 
Strawberries. » bbb e diida ile Lud bie — 5 @— 16 
Peanuts, Va., band-pkd,per lb... — 94@— 10 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State. ........... — t@— 63 
Peaches, Peeled. ........--++++- — 15 @—i7 
Peaches, Unpected..........-... — 5@— bi 
Blackberries ......06.-+.ceesee. 14 Q@— — 
CATTLE MARKET 
Beer Sides: s 
City Dressed...) ...++-++-.+---— J1 @— 14 
extern Dressed...........-+. — 10 @— 11 
Live Saree: 


Wethers.....sccccssccccressesem H@— 6 


Lrvn LAMBS: 
Fair to primé......-20-se0005 — 7Q— 8 


Lrve CaLves 





Jersey prime.........+- ccosee 9A— 9 
Buttermilk ........ geoescooses — 4@— 4 
Hoas, DreasEen: 
State, per 100 Ibs.. cocccee cece $7 20 @$7 25 
City, OO OF  Jilcccecbocece @a-- — 
Live, Rtate, Saikaes 100 Ibs. . rr % (@ 7 75 
TT 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 


Soluble Pacifie Gnano.,........8— — @45 0v 
Listers’ Stand. rs te Goma .87 00 (740 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone .82 00 (035 00 

aa o 8. Phosphate........, 







« Ground Bone.. 1 00 @35 56 
« Greseent Bone. 29 60 @R1 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer.. 45 00 ©48 00 
“ Tobacco Fertilizer. . £: 00 ce 00 


Baker’s Potato ins eupapel i 00 
Wheat 50 00 
« ~~ Cabbage 51 00 

“« AA Ammontated Soper 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
« ~—s- Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 87 50 


Specialties compounded to order: 
omesteud Super hosphate 


(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestend Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 


Banner Raw Bone Flour 


(Michigan Carbon Works) 4 00 
a? Fertilizers (in lots less 
an eur-load,. eaanes @ 00 
Matheld Fertilizers (car-lood lots) 4 00 
Bangh’s Raw Bone Saperplios- 
phate. per 2,000 000 Ibs........ 8 00 
Baugh’s Twent ‘five Dollar Phor- 
eae Tt y beodvdnde 25 00 
Bangh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal por Se es Hb 85 00 
ugh’s ne, per 
rT eg Tscsonsatinses qed ++. OD. 88 00 
Meas Phosphate. se ncedevends 00 @88 00 
Soluble. Marine Guano.........- 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Periv'n, rectified, > aay © 08 09 @70 00 
ard é * 59 00 @52. 00 
Guano, Stand or lh 
(2,240 IDS.).2ceeceeeese.. +++-88 OOUDSE OO 
Rone, groina fine, average... _-- » 00 
« dissolved, Tr aa —— @27 
German Potash Salts, 72 @ 7 30 
Plaster, a ford ayn )ieeees 800 @ 9 00 
uriate of Potash Pp. c.), per 
- TN ncntrenmitebotsascunn 275 @ 8 00 


Sulphate of Ammonia, a 42% e- my 
Dried Blood, per upit......-....— — @ 8 00 


ASHES.—We quote 5 @54 eents for Pot 
and 6,@64 for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ ‘Materials 
ee 


“pte Filton dnd 1 and eho erteae: 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





Next week Mr. W. W. Byington will 
resume the leading editorial cbarge 
of the Insurance Department of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Our readers will remem- 
ber the ability with which he conducted 
it, a few years ago, until he was com- 
pelled, by the claims of business, to retire 
from it. Mr. Byington is well known in 
life insurance circles asa man who bas, 
perhaps, no superior as an authority on all 
that relates to the conduct of this great and 
He 
knows it in theory and practice and is a 


still growing department of business. 
representative of those safe, honest, and 
conservative methods which preserve the 
solvency of the companies, while giving the 
insurer his utmost rights. Under the con- 
duct of Mr. Byington, THe INDEPENDENT 
will devote itself to the general interests of 
insurance with perfect impartiality, seek- 
ing no hostilities and asking no favors. 
Weare sure that our readers, who are inter- 
ested in the protection of their property 
and of their houscholds, will find these 
columns, under his direction, full of in- 
formation and help. 





THREE FORMS OF PLAIN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 





We stated briefly in our insurance 
columns of June 8th what life insurance 
was, We explained how, in order to form 
a life insurance company, it was necessary 
to organize a society composed of men 
who would engage to pay over into a com- 
moon treasury a certain sum at regular inter- 
vals, with the agreement that, when they 
died, x certain sum should be paid to their 
heirs. It was also shown that the two 
fundamental principles of life insurance 
are: ist, that it provides for the rapid 
accumulation of funds by compound inter- 
est; and, 2d, that it averages the savings 
of long and short lives. 

From this we may infer that the success 
of a life insurance company depends on the 
honesty and integrity of its managers, 
coupled with a strict and close application 
ofthe tables of mortality, which science 
hasshown after a long and careful study to 
be correct almost to a certainty. 

The various forms that life insurance 
may take we will not attempt to describe. 
Certain it is that almost every conceivable 
kind of policy is issued. The most particu- 
lar may be accommodated with either the 
most complicated poliey or the most sim- 
ple form of insurance. 

The three most common forms of life in- 
surance which may justly be said to in- 
volve all the fundamental principles of the 
business are: 

1st, The ordinary life policy. The party 
insured agreeing to pay to the company a 
certain sum or annual premium during bis 
life, the company binds itscif to pay to 
the heirs of the insured a stipulated sum 
whenever death may occur. This is the 
most common form of life insurance and 
seems to meet the wants of a large majority 
of men, It secures absolutely a sum suf- 
ficient to be of material help to the family 
when the head of the house is taken away 
by death. It furnishes insurance for life, 
at the smallest possible cost. It isthe kind 
of insurance that is most sought after by 
that large class of mankind who live from 
hand to mouth—men whose income is 
sufficient only to meet their daily wants, 
leaving, perhaps, a small margin for contin- 
gent expenses. Out of this small margin a 
few dollars a year invested in a policy will 
secare for the family, when the husband 
dies, a freedom from poverty. It is valu- 
able to the husband, inasmuch as it gives 
him that peace of mind which accom- 
panies the knowledge that, should he be 
taken away from those he loves, he will, at 
least, leave them free from the pains of 
bodily want. 

2d. The form of life policy known as the 

*)imited” premium policy. The party in- 





gured agrees to pay a certain sum or pre 





mium anoually for a Hmited number of 
years, when the payments shall cease. 
The company agrees to pay to the heirs of 
the insured a certain sum at his death, their 
part of the contract being, in fact, the same 
asin the ordinary life policy. This form 
of policy is designed to meet the wants of 
those who feel that they can afford to pay 
a little larger sum for the first ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years of their lives, as the case 
may be, so that they may be free from any 
drain upon their incomes when they be- 
come old and iocapacitated for work. 
Although the policy is not payable until 
the death of the insured it may become 
quite a source of income after the pre- 
miums are all paid. Surplus, arising from 
an overcharge of interest and from favor- 
able mortality, accumulates yearly and is 
paid to the insured in cash as a dividend 
or is credited to the value of the policy it- 
self, thus increasing the amount to be paid 
to the heirs, as the insured may elect. 

8d. The endowment policy, in which the 
company agrees to pay to the heirs of the 
insured the amount of his insurance at 
death, or to him personally at the end of a 
stated period, should he survive. The in- 
sured, in return, agrees to pay to the com- 
pany the annual premiums called for during 
the endowment period. 

It is sometimes thought by persons not 
thoroughly familiar with insurance mathe- 
matics that the endowment policy does not 
properly belong to the regular line of life 
insurance. This is an error into which one 
may easily fall, but which may be as easily 
corrected by a very short investigation into 
the nature of the agreement. The endow- 
ment is, without doubt, life insurance io 
the strictest sense of the word. It differs 
from the ordinary life policy only in the 
fact that it promises to pay the value of the 
policy at the expiration of a certain time, 
should the party be then living. 

Strictly speaking what we call the 
ordinary life policy is, in fact, an endow- 
ment, payable at the age of 100 by the 
Actuaries’ Table, and at the age of 96 should 
the American Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity be used. In the former table it js 
assumed that all living at age 99 will die 
before they reach the age of 100, while in 
the latter table it is assumed that all living 
at age 95 will die before they are 96 years of 
age. 

The ordinary endowment consists of two 
parts—viz., the simple or pure endowment 
and what is known as “term” insurance. 
The pure endowment isa promise to pay 
the face of the poticy only in case the 
policyholder is alive at the time when the 
policy expires by limitation. The term 


policy is a promise to pay only in case the’ 


insured should die during the limited period 
for which be is insured. These two classes 
of insurance, coupled together, form what 
is known as the ordinary endowment. 

To illustrate, an ordinary endowment 
policy for $1,000, taken out at age 35, to 
run 25 years, has an annual premium of 


$39.68. The net annual premium for a 25° 


year pure endowment at age 85is $18.16 by 
the American Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity. To this must be added the net annual 
premium for a term of insurance of 25 
years, which is $11.76, making the net an- 
nual premium for the ordinary endowment 
$29.92. Tothis is added a ‘‘loading” to 
cover office expenses, an unlooked-for in- 
crease in mortality, etc., and we have the 
‘“‘ gross” or “‘ office” premium of $39.68. 
A large portion of this loading is returned 
to the insured fn the form of dividends. _ 

During the year 1881 the five largest life 
companies returned to the insured for ma- 
tured endowments and additions the enor- 
mous sum of $3,910,244.30 in cash, which 
includes all the money that has been paid 
for this insurance, together with about 3 
per cent. interest. This may be consid- 
ered to bea fair rate of interest to re- 
ceive for the money as an investment, 
when it is considered that the insured have 
had the benefit of the insuranée during the 
whole endowment period. 

That this kind of insurance is popular 
with the many who can afford to purchase 
it and who wish to find a safe investment 
for their money, and at the same time se- 
cure « life insurance for their families, 
there can be no doubt. The figures given 
above prove the assertion beyoud a ques- 
tion. 








INSURANCE SURVEYS. 


lw the early and more deliberate days of 
fire insurance, when the amount of busi- 
ness, compared to its present great volume, 
was very small, it was deemed by the com- 
panies then joined in a combination to 
mainteia uniform rates, quite a matter of 
favor to write a risk. The circumlocation 
involved before a policy was written seems 
to us now considerable, at a time when 
large lines can be placed in a few hours. 

A party desiring to effect insurance on 
his property first made his application in 
the prescribed form, which was duly en- 
tered io the books of the company. This 
application was then considered by the offi- 
cersof theinstitution, who, in turn, referred 
it toa committee, for further investigation. 
After having been carefully examined by 
the latter, it was put in| the hands of a 
builder, actiog as surveyor, with directions 
to look into the elements of the risk as they 
appeared on the premises. His report was 
made to the committee, and deliberate- 
ly worked its way back to the officers, 
where it was finally either rejected or 
accepted. A tedious process, indeed, 
it seems to us in this age of celerity; 
but then considered quite necessary. 
Thirty years ago insurance surveyors 
were chosen, when required, from among 
professional builders, their knowledge of 
construction being deemed sufficient in 
determining the power of a building to 
withstand fire and the chances for and 
against combustion, influenced by the 
pature of occupation. Thisanswered fairly 
well when the number of risks was small; 
but the increase of business made it neces- 
sary for each company to retain its own 
surveyor. The builders, finding it im- 
possible to attend to their own affairs and 
to those of the companies, became either 
surveyors or remained in their own trade. 
Later on, members of the old volunteer fire 
department were selected, and their experi- 
ence has proved of the greatest value. 
Standard surveys first came into promi- 
pence about the year 1850, the necessity for 
them growing out of a stroug desire to 
establish uoiform retés.” “The companies, 
therefore, appointed from among the sur- 
veyors three men with the purpose of secur- 
ing detailed surveys of all the warehouses 
and large buildings throughout the city. 
This was accomplished, and risks were 
divided into first, second, and third classes. 
The combination was formed and existed in 
great strength forsome years. The results 
of the labors of the three men were compiled 
and printed in bulky volumes, costing the 
companies, including the cost of the surveys, 
one hundred dollars each. Subsequent to 
this work, the companies appointed a gen- 
eral surveyor, with assistants, and they 
noted every change in buildings, reporting 
it to the secretary of the board, who dif- 
fused the intelligence among the companies, 
~~. them to bring their books up to 


The work published at that time has 
been twice revised, the last revision taking 
place ten years ago, and now constitutes 
our standard surveys, making the require- 
menta of standard buildings substantially 
as follows: Front must be of brick. Walls 
independent. Roof iron on iron rafters. 
No skylights. Shutters on all openings. 
Cornice pf brick. No gutters. Parapet 
walls five feet high. Elevators trapped. 
Hatchways closed. Stairways closed. No 
communication with other buildings. There 
must be projections for beams to rest upon. 
Hight of building not to be over sixty feet. 
Mansard roofs excluded. Roof, if made of 
brick or tile, must be laid in cement, with 
stone flushings. The lack of shutters adds 
ten cents to the rate, and a departure from 
any other of the requirements above enu- 
merated adds five cents per one hundred 
dollars. 

In the matter of fronts, it has been found 
that, if made of fron, they will melt, and 
if struck by water when hot will crack and 
bulge. If made of stone, intense heat chips 
them. Marble and granite crumble away 
and fly in pieces upon the contact of water 
to the heated surface. The number of 
first-class or standard buildings in the city 
is comparatively small and some few others 
depart from the requirements in one or two 
particulars. 

It is nowhere denied that standard build- 
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ties of superinducing such a ‘model condi- 
tion of affairs is very great. Nevertheless, 
much attention has been directed to these 
matters of late years and the companies 
find that the number of buildings erected 
with a view of resisting fireis slowly on 
the increase. 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


By a recent act of the New York 
Legislature the United States Life Insurance 
Company, of this city, has its charter so 
amended that hereafter all its profits belong 
to the policyholders exclusively. Thecom- 
pany is now practically a mutual company, 
secured by a paid-up guaranty capital of 
$440,000. By its amended charter policy- 
holders are eligible as directors, and three 
members of the present board are policy- 
holders, who own no stock. More will be 
added as vacancies occur. 








. “For and Against Assessment In- 
surance as Practiced by the Hartford Life 
and Annuity Company” is the title of a 
small pamphlet, in which the subject is 
vigorously discussed by Elizur Wright, of 
Boston, pro, and President James G. Batter- 
son, of the Traveler’s Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, con. The matter is one not 
unfamiliar to our readers, and we refrain 
from further comment upon the question 
at issue. 

.-In our issue of June 8th we com- 
mented unfavorably upon a co-operative 
concern in Bethlehem, Pa., and inadvert- 
ently confused the Moravian Mutual of that 
place with the United Brethren Mutual Aid, 
of Lebanon, Pa., which was the company 
wedesired tocondemn. The former organi- 
zation will please accept our apology for 
this accidental misstatement. 


IN a. 








1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate tn distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies te all policies end 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Rt 


Reserve fer reinsa 
Reserve ample fer all other 


ee eee eeeerereseeeeeseeessere 








1,000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 

Special Reserve Fund... ..8650,000 00 

Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 

Unallotted Surplus....... 906,720 81 1,406,720 St 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. 1st, 


18823 $4,207,205 53 





GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice- 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 














r D. BABCOCK, A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE HENRY B. HYD! 
BE tWEm EE 
RR 
INRY C. BOWEN, WELLINGTON CLAPP 
URELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

Ww MY. RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
THEODORE LH JOHN H. REED 
wu. H. CASWELL, JOHN EB EARLE, 

M. a CHA Aa CHARLES i  ROOTH, 
HORA B. ChAPLIN, i. HURLBUT, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD Ma 
ALEX. E. 0: BRADISH NORNSON 
we. L. ANDREWS, M. BUCKINGHAM, 

E. W. CORLIES, YE. 

GEO. W. JACOB WENDELL, 

J JNO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, L NCE TURNORE. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple. definite. liberal. nonforfeitable 


THIRTY-TWO years of success. 
SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


Sas karte coat moms. Sp bows soem 





gongs are highly desirable, but the difficul- 


Apply soGm Company. 
©. ¥. WEMPLE, Vico Prost. H. STOKES, Pres'’t. 
BF. 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. 4. L. MALSRY, See'y, 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and -policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested hy some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the applli- 
cation which he signed when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made te 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defeud the atrack wade upon his 
character and the tuterests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 

Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken .by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of -$10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,.915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 





OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve” and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

3. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information ov the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


J. W: ALEXANDER, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, | VicePresidents 





NEW ENGLAND 
UE INSURINCE C1, 


OF BOSTON. 


Asscots .... ++ + + © $15,041,879 40 
Liabilities .... sss 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ..... + $2,588,960 52 523 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Seenesenys * 


UNITED STATES. 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, eud 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 


Lave cn eS EOONO of ; of this Company are ABSO. 
TES MICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LISERALITY TO THE INSURED 
All Forms of Life and Pndowment Policies Issued. 
T. &. 8. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 


GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Neo. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 


Cash Capiltal...........-.cccccceesceees $1, x 

pee tor reinsurance........ “ " 4 
e for all other liabilities pene 

NEr . SURPLUS e ceveaseccceversoes 74 


eee 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1882..82,565,141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vico-Pres’t avd Sec’y. 




















THE CON TINENTAL 
LIFE INSUR. 
ANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, 
Corn. 
ASSETS, 
n,096.018. 49 
RPLUS, 
9s04.500be. 
Ja8._8. Eemecns, 
. Presiden 
a. 3. ms 


Vice Prestiens- 
E. BEECHER, 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor. JANUARY 207TH, 1882. 

The Trustees, tn Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the followtng Statement of its 
affairs on the 3\st December, 1841. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from a. Jan- 
, 1881, to ist December, 1881..... $4,080,487 10 
Policies not ye 








Premiums marked off 9 ee January, 


1881, to 3ist Decembe: - $4,110,176 72 


The Company has the following Assete— 
State of New York 


Real and Claims due the Com- 
, estimated 


Peeml cndcbgecetse'ss>esbbbe 401,14 18 
oy Ad and Bills Receivable. . 1,631,294 23 
bonds ccdckbiled Sucwbevescvendéee 317,766 99 

BBE ccc ccstbesteecéccecaces coveceseed $13,165,466 40 


Stx per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thetr 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Slst December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
fasued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


aap 
CHARLES DENNIB, pi DMUND W CORLIES 
Lewis co oan LEMOYN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, B. MINTU 
J LOW, RLES H. MARSHALL, 
Da LAR G¥ORGE W. LANE. 
A. A. RAVEN, ROBERT i STUART. 
wM J G. DE FOREST, 
JAMIN H. FIELD 
‘AH O. LOW. D. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
ROYAL ‘AM H. 
OMAS F. YOUNGS, MAS B. CODDINGTON, 
rst K. THURBER, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


— 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1881.... 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same 





Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882.......... 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.......... daub paaniede 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (clat 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 


Excess of market value of securities over cost............ wehon 


not pr ted)...... 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY: 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. | 


January ist, 1882. 


coceseccceeeesees+ @41,344,120 85 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


POORMOMIIN 60556000 the decid ita ¥ecvinins occ eenccese ees + $0,498,084 07 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881...... seeesses 887,972 183—$8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
estate sold)...........- obamkosersseasnases CUES Te 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1881... beans ese. 857,167 37— 2,482,654 38—810, 488,006 27 27 





$51,827,487 12 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. ‘ 


Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionsry ad- 


ditions to GAME........ ..- ee ceeeeeeees Gpatnace dose occespenees 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies.. 2,513,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders.................. soisede $5,091,820 22 
TOMASO THMAMTRROOR. 000 cc cccscccgcecscipicepopencessehddsbeesen 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 


879,860 21— $6,697,480 26 
$45,130,006 86 


ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on band, and in transit (since received)........ oaeaen $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(market value $19,315,306 20)............ pensar aode deat baaad 17,216,531 42 
I EN 5052600700000 su sehen ovensgalcnaa neh cin Conde kaseeen 4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company a8 additiona) collateral security)..............++0+- 18,215,030 73 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,879,000). ....... 2. cece cece eeeees 545,227 34 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882..............-.+- pevececeeeeeeeee 452,761 00 
*Prémiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- ~ : 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $300,000, included 

en SOTINNES) FF Bo UCASE ESV ES UIDs bo un dies Sr ceneccess 227,082 97 
Agente’ Dalawees ..60. 0c iescveee ss vepccerdocscic bobiesbebwalees acdsee 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1882,...........c000---s: 201,254 80—$45, 130,006 86 


$2,008,774 78 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New- York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


$47,228,781 64 


$361,544 70 
cocccees * 187,439 98 


eeeeeeee 





Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)............++00+- 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..............--++0++++ 


Reserved for premiuws paid in advance..... 


ee eeerweereene 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent..... 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their 
settlement of next annual premium. 


Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. 
Number of Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. 
Jan. let, 1880, 45,705, 
Policies in Force ; Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548. 
mg lst, 1882, 58,927. 


1877, $1,688 » $1,967,457. 
Death- | 1978, 1 oar 6 Income (Jere, *1'os ‘ 
claims 1879, 854. 


880 rer 21. we | ie 2,0. 
1880, 1.731.721. ” 889, 
Paid. | 1981’ 2/013,208. mterest / 4 


WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L, WHITE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINs, 
JOHN M. FORMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 


THEODORE M. BANA, Cashier. 
D. O' DELL. Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D. 








WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating ineur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 


- 89,716,408 63 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fand, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 08 


28,889 67 





$42,401,745 03 
4,827,036 61 


44 per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
contribution to surplus, available on 


During the year 9,041 policies have been issued, insuring $32,974,281. 


Jan, 1st, 1878, $127,901,887. 


Amount Jan. Ist, 1879, 125,232,144. 
Jan. 1st, 1800, 127,417,763. 
at Risk Jan. Ist, 1881, 135, 726.916, 
' Jan. Ist, 1882, 151, "760, 824 

dan. Ist, 1878, €2, 664,144 

Divisible [ Sam: Ist. 1879, 2.811.496 


Surplus at; Jan ist, 1880, 3,120,871 
an. Ist, 1881, 4,295,096 


1881, 2,439,654, * Per Vent. (a. Ist, 1882) 4'827'036 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 


JOHN MAIRS, 
BENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. 8STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


| ESS H, tand atime. 
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Old nad Young, 


HER ONLY ONE. 
BY MARY B. BURNETT. 


“ Goop dame, how mafiyehildren have you?” | 

Then, witha loving and troubled face, 

Sadly she looked at an empty place : 

“* Friend, I have two.” 

“ Nay, Mother,”’ the father gravely said, 
“ We have onlyome ; and go long ago 

He left his home, I am sure we know 

He must be dead.” 


“ Yes, I bave two: one, alittle child, 
Comes to me often at evening light ; 
His pure, sweet face and garments white, 
All undefiled. 
With clear, bright eyes and soft, fair hair, 
He climbs up on his mother’s knee, 
Folds baby hands and whispers to me 
His evening prayer. 


“ The other, he took a willful way, 
Went far out West, and they link his name 
With deeds of cruelty and shame. 
I can but pray, 
And a mother’s prayers are never cold; 
80, in my heart the innocent child 
And the reckless man, by sin defiled, 
The same I hold. 





But yet I keep them ever apart ; 

For I will not stain the memory 

Of the boy who once prayed at my knee, 
Close to my heart. 

The man he grew to will come again; 

No matter how far away he roam, 

Father and mother will bring him home— 
Prayers are not vain.”’ 


The stranger stood in the broader light. 
"Oh, Mother! oh, Father !”” he weeping said, 
* T have come back to your side, to tread 

The path that’s right.”’ 

And so the answer to prayer was won; 

And the father wept glad tears of joy, 

And the mother kissed and blessed her boy, 

Her only one! 





RUMMAGING. 
BY JANET W. MUIRSON. 


“Krrry! Kitty!” criedheraunt. ‘‘ What 
are you doing in the garret? Come down, 
child; do. There’s not one thing there you 
would care about, and I do hate to have 
people rummaging among my things,” she 
added, in a lower tone, quite unheard by het 
niece, who ran gayly down. 

“Oh! Aunty, such treasures! Are you 
going to sit down now? I'll bring my work.” 
And she ran into her room, to brush off the 
dust from her black dress. 

** Aunt Catty,” she began, after they were 
seated in the neat, bare parlor, which Kitty 
contemplated with an inward shudder, ‘I 
wish you would tell me about great Aunt 
Katharine.” 

** What shall I tell you about her?” 

“Oh! everything. Why she was so queer 
and unkind to you and Papa; and what be- 
came of the beautiful old place and furniture; 
and why you, poor thing, were cut off with 
a shilling?” 

“In the first place,” said Miss Randall, 
rather grimly, “she never was unkind to 
your father. She never meant: to leave her 
money to him. She gave him a good edu- 
cation, and he was a man; and what more 
could he want? she thought, and I think 
too. But the place; why; do; tell, Kitty 
Randall, if you didn’t know it went to the 
Masons. Jane Mason was her other niece, 
and had a large family of children; and I 
suppose it was all right. But as for me, 
who had always lived with her frome baby 
—well, I suppose we were too much alike. 
If she nagged, I answered. back, spoke. my 
mind, instead of holding my tongue. How- 
ever, I'll try to be just to poor Aunt Kath- 
arine. I don’t believe in my heart that she 
would have let these triffes influence her will, 
though in the long years they do turn love 
to something very like hate. But itwas more 
than that. I suppose I may as well tell you, 
Kitty, I was engaged to the wrong man.” 

** Aunty! you engaged! Why did nobody 
ever tell me about it?” 

‘““Who was: there to tell you, Kitty? 
Your poor father was ill so long he wouldn't 
remember the pasf—my past, at any rate.” 

** But do tell me all now, dear Aunt Catty.” 

** There’s not much to interest you, child. 
I was thirty, and plain as a hedge-fence, and 
lovers had never troubled me much; so, when 
this man—never mind his name—began to 
make upto me, and seemed to care so much, 


“ Aunt Katharine hated him. She did 
éterything to induce. me to break it off. I 
couldn’t think why. He was a very person- 
able man, my dear, and had made both his 
other wives happy; and I was just set on 
phim, am ashamed to say. 

’* Finally /she told meal. It wagan uncle 
of ‘this very man, the same nama even, who | 
had ruined her life, and made her the queer, 
crabbed woman she was. She was only six- 
teen when he perapadiell her into a secret 
marriage, to be concealed until she was of 
age or grandpa could be brought round; 
but before that time ¢ame her fine ng 
gentleman had settled Nis fate by committing 
forgery and being sentenced for twenty 
years, 

‘Aunt Katharine never owned the mar- 
fiage, though she night have got a divorce 
easily enough, and she gave him a large sum 
to promise in writing never to claim her; 
and she burned the certificate. And as for 
letting me marry the nephew of this man, 
and having him drop in upon us at any 
time, why, she wouldn’t and she couldn't, 
and she ended by declaring that it was my 
fortune James Lavater (there, the name is 
out!) wanted, and not me, and that not one 
cent of her money should ever go to forgers 
and fortune-hunters. 

“Matters didn’t mend. Neither gave up. 
We couln't; we.were born so. It was just 
as impossible to either as to sit crooked or 
to make our hair curl; and we were just 
alike. I felt sorry for Aunty, I must say; 
but I saw no reason why her bad luck should 
keep me from happiness. Well, Kitty, it 
wasn’t many weeks after that Aunty died. 
Died in a moment, of heart disease. No- 
body knew she had it, unless maybe herself, 
for she had looked strange and shaken for 
some days and I guess she felt it coming 
on. At the funeral I saw a stranger, an old 
man, standing close by the grave, You'd 
have thought he was chief moumner, and 
James Lavater, my James, went up to him 
looking very red; and they walked off to- 
gether talking low. 

“That was Aunty’s husband. I found it 
out afterward, and that he had been hover- 
ing about the neighborhood for a week or 
two. And the next thing that came out was 
that the Masons were to have the old place 
and furniture; but the sixty thousand dol- 
lars which were to have gone to me were no- 
where. Aunty had drawn that whole sum 
out of Government securities, a little while 
before her death, and it was all gone. 

‘Of course, I knew that the good-for-noth- 
ing husband had seen her and either fright- 
ened or coaxed her inté giving it to him. 
He left the country right afterward.” 

‘* How perfectly outrageous!” cried Kitty. 
** Did she leave you nothing?” 

** My dear, she left me a trunk and some 
old clothes in it. One dress in particular 
she stated she hoped I would wear when I 
married. She. needn't have troubled her- 
self to write: that bitter sneer in the new will 
she made only two days before her death. 
Of course, you know I never was married. 
Aunt Katharine judged James Lavater 
aright. Perhaps there é# something in a 
name. After home and fortune went, the 
lover soon followed. Never mind the de- 
taibs. 

“I went away just then as a hospital 
nurse, Kitty; and it did me good. You 
know I had a little property from my 
mother, and I came back to her old neigh- 
borheod, when the war was over, and hired 
this,house. I have twelve hundred a year 
to live on, and peace and independence, if 
nothing else. I don’t say I have not been 
lonely and sad, Kitty; but, if you can con- 
tent..yourself here and put. up. with my 
fidgetty ways, there'll be some brightness 
left, after all, in your old Aunty’s life.” 

Kitty felt the appeal, and responded with 
a caress; but answered, in a hesitating voice: 

‘You know, darling Aunty, you are all 
Theve to’cling to now, and this seems my 
right place; but—but—I must speak frank 


‘‘Preely and fully, my dear. I like plain 
speaking.” 

“*In the first place, Aunty, the money 
question. I must pay my share.” 

Aunty looked thoughtful, then nodded. 

“‘T see, dear. “You would be most weld 
come to what I haye; but I know what it is, 
to be born independent. You shall do as 





and admire and respect, you know,,why, he 
made fool of me, a perfeet feak 
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~| very smalkway. Can't we?” 


~, 
~ 


By rey Ole 


a year. Y will putin another twelve hun: 
dred, and we can live nicely on that, ina 


“Kitty, Kitty, that’s twice too much.” 

“* Not one cent, Aunty. I ¢ouldn’'t _ pos 
sibly, live on less. We will have two maids, 
and make a pretty garden, with lots of roses 
and vines.” 

‘*Earwigs and slugs,” remarked Aunty, 
gtimly. And the maids will quarrel. Well,’ 
goon, You haven't got through, I can see.” 
«Just one thing more,” floundered: Kitty. 
“This house (don’t feel bad, - deas) is so 
hopelessly ugly.” 

“Ugly! Well, I declare! Kitty Randal, 
do you mean to drive me crazy with 

art?’ Are you going to tack up Japanese 
fans and idiotic paper parasols all over the 
walls? Must I have a row of kitchen pie 
plates on the mantel shelf and stick a suni- 
flower in the middle of the dinner-table? 
Are you an esthetic young lady, Kitty?” 
Kitty laughed heartily. 

“Don't be afraid, Austy. I only want 
my earwigs and slugs, and the maids shan’t 
quarrel; but I want some low chairs and a 
pretty little table and lamp, and a place to 
put my piano and my various pictures and 
pretty things. And I want to send away 
this dreadful stove and have an open wood- 
fire. I saw some beauties of andirons and 9 
brass"fender in the attic, Aunty.” 

‘W ood-fires make a lot of dirt, Kitty.” 

“The new girl can sweepit up, Let us 
put this carpet in your room, and stain the 
floor and put down rugs. It’s s much 
cleaner. I see you ate going ‘to say ‘ Yes,’ 
you dear. There is: just one thing more. 
Isaw a trunk in the attice—the trunk I guess} 
and a most: beautiful old gil dress—the 
dress, Aunty?” 

‘* Yes, Kitty, ie dress. What now? Am 
I to wear it to church, with a peacock 
feather in my hat?” 

“*Not quite. I was only thinking what a 
lovely sofa-cover it would make.” 

‘Kitty! a pink and white brocade!” 

‘Not exactly. Have it dyed.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Miss Ran- 
dall, Opetiing her eyes very wide. 
a bad idea. A,good, sensible: brown.” 

‘Or a soft olive or lavender,” su ted 
Kitty. You must choose a pretty peper 
first, you know, and then coverto harmo- 
nize. Oh! you dear, good Aunty! I do 
beli¢veyou are going to let me have my 
way and turn this house into a distractingly 
lovely little home.” 

* Distracting, indeed!” sighed Aunt Catty. 
‘‘ But—yes, Kitty. Youare youngand have 
the tastes of your times. I'll not thwart 
you. If you sit by the fire, I shan’t miss 
my neat little stove, perhaps. If you are 
happy, maybe I'll get to Ike the new-fan- 
gled ways.” ; 

“Do let me kiss you, dear Aunt.Catty, I 
am soglad. I wish I could set to work this 
moment.” 

“Well, dear, you can. 
cade. Rip it up. 

“ Just the thing!” cried Kitty, delighted; 
but her Aunt stopped her. 

**Only, child, don’t rummage. “I do hate 
te have my things tossed and tumbled abont. 
There’s nothing in the garret but old-broken 
things, no good at all. Promise me to leaye 
them all alone.” 

“ Alright, Aunty.” Kitty ran gayly up- 
stairs. She meant to be very good; but.she 
could not help just looking at this old screen, 
delightfully capable of restoration, or that 
old. cleck, banished for its irregular life, but 
which, when’ set in order, would look 60 
well inthe hall. Thehall! Kitty’s counte 
nance fell. How could anything really bé 
done to such a poky, common little house 
Kitty sighed, as she lifted out the heavy bro- 
cade, and wished these decorations might be 
applied to a somewhat worthier. home, 
something picturesque and artistic. 

However, she had gained. much and it 
was with a bright face she stood before her 
Aunt, laden with the old-fashioned finery. 

“See, Aunty, it is a perfect beauty. I 
brought down this lovely scarf, too. It 
would make such @ table-cover. Did you 
know it-was there?” 

‘*T never took one thing outof the trunk,” 
said Miss Randall, gravely. ‘‘It was a bit- 


There is that bro 





you like.” 


* “*Ohb you dear, sensible thing” ‘cried 


ter gift to me and I searcely know why I 


“It's not [ 











What a weight it is! I have always supposed 
it was her wedding dress. I think it will be 
a real relief to me to send the stuff to the 
dyepot. The of its pinks 
white floweriness has al turned me a 
littlesick? Just look how iffs lined shrough- 
out, and what a shape!” Aunt Catty seized 
the scissors and began to rip vigorously. 

“7 wonder,” she “ whether 
Aunt Katharine really thought would make 
a guy of myself by wearing that thing to be 
married in.” 

‘Oh! no, Aunty, you would have had to 
rip and alter it, of course; but, with white 
satin, you know, and plenty of tulle, it 
‘might have been made-lovely.” 

“With my yellow cheeks!” said Aunt 
Catty, with a snort. She ripped on. 
“Krrry!” 

Kitty, who had been daintily detaching 
the old lace border from neck and sleeves, 
looked up, startled, to see Aunt Catty sitting 
perfectly limp and pallid, staring at the silk, 
frem which pretruded various stiff, greenish 
corners. What was it? Kitty’s mind was 
quick. She jumped up, shé tore recklessly 
at the beautiful silk, the linings fell apart. 
Miss Randall sat paralyzed. 

‘They fell around her. Greenbacks with- 
out number! Fifty dollars, one hundred 
dollars—by twenties and forties they came; 
and Kitty, growing methodical, gathered 
them all up and put them into Aunty’s lap. 
“IT do believe the whole sixty thousand 
are here!” she cried. 

They were. Sleeves, waist, all were 
pulled apart, and the carefully padded bills 
extracted. Just over the heart was stitched 
in a little note: 


you will find the real worth of this, my weddi 
dress. If he is what I think him, you are w 
quit of him <4 yp Ag ae me. 
are sure e m 
voaldn’t be you not torip a ant Sup old 
silk and make it of some use, iece, you 
be pene woman—whether maid, e, or 
widow an your unfortunate 
“ Aunt KarHarrne.” 

Poor Aunt Catty, she could hardly re- 
cover the shock and mt mye but when she 
, did it had a wonderfully softening effect 
upon her. A dozen bitter little angularities 
and queens which had out of 
her 


away at once and f. % 
looked younger and sweeter than she had 
ever done, her niece thought, when she 
emerged, at last, from a long cry behind her 
handkerchief, cheered by the knowledge 
that Aunt Katharine had not insulted and 
forsaken her, as all these years she had 
thought; but had in reality saved her from 
what might have been an unhappy marriage 
and applied the test to a heart which shrank 
back in good time, thank Heaven! And 
now, instead of a soured, forgotten old 
maid, lonely and drear, as she had consid- 
ered herself, she waked to the truth that she 
was a rich, healthy, independent - woman, 
with a lovely niece to pet and spoil and de- 
in; a niece who was wildly dancing 
around the room, waving a greenback over 
her head, and crying, with merry triumph: 
‘Aunt Catty, never say again that you 
hate rummaging.” 
Newport, R. L. 


THE SWEET JUNE TIME. 
BY MARY D. BRINE. 


Tus daisies and the buttercups 

Now merrily are growing, 

And everywhere, for June’s sweet sake, 
Are crimson roses blowing. 

The sunbeams o’er the meadows lie 

And breezes light are straying, 

And oh! ’tis time the schools were dons 
And children out a-playing. 


Come, little folks, the fields and lanes 
Are lonely now without you ; 

The birds are all in tume to sing 
Their sweetest songs about you. 

The old barn-doors stand open wide, 
The brooks with fish are teeming, 
Andover hill and dale and lake 
Dame Nature's smiles are beaming. 


Come, one and all, from farand near, 
And sound sweet Summer’s praises, 
Whilst racing through the clover-fields, 
And nestling ’mid the daisies. 

Make wreaths of roses crimson red, 

Your bright young heads adorning, 

For Summer-time was born for you 

And June is Summer's morning. \ 


“Vacation is the time for fun !’’ 
All girls and boys are saying, 
When schools and books grow wearisome 
And hearts are ripe for playing. 
So; little folks, come one and all, 
And—tumble out together, 
Amid the sunbeam’s golden bright, 














T did not leave i behind at the Masona, 


q All in the sweet June weather. 
New Yous Gers, 
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MERRIVALE’S GIRL 





BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 





Wuenre the children lived was neither an 
island nor the ‘‘ main,” as people in those 
parts call the mainland. It was a narrow 
strip of sand holding back the great ocean 
from the blue waters of the bay, like a slen- 
der arm curved to protect something it loved. 
The house was old and gray and very 
weather-beaten, and at a little distance away 
on the water you_could scarcely distinguish 
it from the naked sand-dune that rose up 
directly behind. 

In front, on the bay~side, there was a 
strip of salt meadow, crossed by a long, 
shaky plank walk, supported on piles. On 
any day of Summer you might see a few 
cocks of salt-hay scattered about, and nearer 
the house was a little make-believe garden, 
with a few sickly cabbages, paled in by some 
small pieces of drift-wood, which the chil- 
dren had picked up on the beach. 

Back of the house the sand-dunes billowed, 
as if striving to imitate the curving waves 
of the sea. Their slopes and follows were 
partly clothed with a tangled growth of 
wild roses, the beach plum, and the 
running blackberry. Sand martins nestled 
here, building their little oven-like nests in 
the smooth face of the sand-hill, and the 
young of sea fowl were sometimes found 
like tiny ballsofdown. A hundred steps be- 
hind the house, and you came to where the 
surf dashed upon the shore and threw up 
its clouds of spray in fierce delight. Two 
solitary bathing-houses stood on this great, 
lonely stretch of sand, and a bathing-line 
was fastened to a buoy and anchored out 
beyond the breakers. 

This was Merrivale’s. It had no other 
name. Merrivale lived mainly by what he 
could pick up from stray Summer visitors, 
who came sailing merrily across the bay 
from the opposite town on the “main.” 
With a touch of unconscious humor, Merri- 
vale called it a resort. The best room in 
the old shingled house was the shop. A 
few brown lemons, a jar of moist stick, an- 
other jar of hard-tack, sdme fly-specked 
bottles of root beer,and gingerine, and oys- 
ters on the half shell . constituted Merrivale’s 
stock. He also kept bathing suits to let, 
and the people who ventured out into that 
boiling surf, with the dangerous undertow, 
took their own lives in their hands, for Mer- 
rivale could not pretend to insure them 
against risk, 

Now, Merrivale felt that his place in life 
was a low-down place; and his great family 
was a special grievance, for there were 
seven, counting | tile and big. Merrivale’s 
girl was the oldest, the rest were boys; and, 
thougir shoes and stockings were almost un- 
known among them and other garments 
were scarce, those five little boys (the 
youngest was a baby) contrived to have a 
very good time. In Summer they scarcely 
ever went hungry, for there were eels to be 
taken along the marsh, and plenty of clams 
for the digging, not to speak of crabs, which 
could be caught any cloudy day off the end 
of the little wooden pier. 

But Merrivale’s girl did not have a good 
time. She hated indoor work. She loved 
the free life of a boy. If she could have 
grown up like a weed in the sunshine out 
of doors, free to follow her father and the 
lads wherever they went, she would have 
been perfectly happy. Ever since she was 
seven she had been expected to mind heavy 
babies and do much hard work. Now she 
was nearly fourteen, a tall, brown-skinned 
girl, with a shock of dark hair, which hung 
about her eyes and made them look almost 
wild. It was her fate to drudge from morn- 
ing till night, for a great part of the family 
washing and cooking fell'on her young 
shoulders. The mother always had a 
young child in arms, and her tongue was 
rather tart toward poor Lindy, who could 
scarcely recall the time when her mother 
had kissed her. 

There was little room for family love 
among those Merrivales, and Lindy was 
sullen and felt aggrieved because she knew 
none of the pleasures of other girls of her 
age; but, if she could have followed the 
bigger boys everywhere—to the eel-pots and 
out “‘scapping” in the boat—if she could 
have raced all day in the sunshine and the 
sea-breeze, she would not have cared much 
for the life of more favored girls. Perfect 
liberty was what she pined for. 








fortunes of Stephen Merrivale; but, if we 
were to leave out the sad part of humble 
lives, there would be few stories to relate. 

It was very hard to put any heart into 
Stephen. He was sodden with discourage- 
ment, like the soil of his salt-meadow patch. 
Strokes of ill luck came along pretty regu- 
larly every year. He was a man continually 
bowled down. No sooner did he struggle 
upon his feet than something else came to 
lay him low. 

This year Stephen’s troubles began with 
the great September gale. It was a glorious 
sight, and the children stood on the sand- 
hill behind the house, with arms interlocked, 
the northeaster almost taking their breath 
away. The great waves came tumbling in 
on the shore with a report like a heavy can- 
nonade. There were three lines of breakers 
and the sea was churned all over with froth. 
The waves rolling in combed over like green 
and white cataracts, and sent their streams 
with sudden spurts and dashes running up 
through the gaps in the sand-hills. The 
shock of the great swells made the little sand- 
bar shiver at its heart, and all night they 
came pounding in on the shore, and the chil- 
dren dreamed the house was floating off, like 
Noah’s Ark. 

It was almost true they found at day- 
break, for the water had risen about the 
house in a large lake. The high tides in the 
bay had swamped the salt-meadow, and 
sent the hay-cocks sailing off, each on its 
own errand. The big ocean waves had 
knocked the bathing-houses all in pieces 
and carried them out to sea; and, besides, 
poor Stephen had lost his only surf-boat and 
8 good part of his fishing-tackle, which had 
been stored in the bathing-houses. He had 
removed them nearer to the sand-hills, high 
and dry, as he supposed; butin the night the 
sea rose beyond all that had been known for 
years and carried off every loose object 
within its reach. 

Very early in the morning the Merrivale 
boys pulled away from the front door on 
an old scow. They thought it very good 
fun to sail over dry land, in spite of their 
father’s losses. Most of the hens were 
drowned; but Lon, the eldest boy, caught 
the old cock and three of his wives still 
alive, and put them in the back kitchen, 
along with the pig, whose pen was under 
water, They did talk of bringing in the 
cow, also, but one corner of the stable was 
found to be high and dry. 

Later in the day Lindy was obliged to go 
out with her father on the scow, to save as 
much of the hay as they could, for she was 
larger and stronger than any of her brothers, 
At first she liked poling about, with a fresh 
breeze blowing, it was so much pleasanter 
than to drudge in-doors at work she hated; 
but after she had been working several 
hours in the wet she grew very tired and 
hungry. It was almost dark when she got 
home and supper was not ready. 

“* You must hold the baby while I make a 
cake for tea,” said her mother, as soon as 
she appeared. ‘‘He is cutting teeth and is 
fretting so I have scarce been able to put 
him out of my arms all day.” 

Lindy sat down sullenly, and took the 
child in her arms with an ill grace. There 
was no love in her heart toward the heavy 
little boy, who had now fretted himself almost 
asleep and was sucking histhumb. The room 
was filled with the smell of frying meat, 
which only served to whet the keenness of 
her appetite. She put back her head against 
the wall and it seemed an age before her 
mother took the meat from the fire. But 
there came a sharp shake of the shoulder 
and a stinging box on her ear, for she had 
fallen asleep in her chair, and the baby had 
rolled out of her lap and was screaming 
with might and main. 

The next day the waters had subsided 
and the children were up betimes, wander- 
ing along the shore in search of treasures 
cast up by the waves. Large pieces of drift- 
wood were coming in and quite a variety 
of rubbish. Years before there had been a 
wreck on the coast, and stories were still 
afloat of bales of goods, and trunks full of 


now buried in the graveyard over at the 
village. Now, after this big blow and the 
turmoil of the sea, Lon and Sam and the 
other boys fully expected to find at least a 
pot of gold somewhere But 
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of the planks of their own bathing-houses | 
and a few pieces of the surf-boat, which had 
been all knocked in pieces, until, just as they 
were returning home, with their arms loaded, 
Harry discovered a kitten, a maltese, with 
a white nose and one white paw. It was a 
pretty creature, half dead with cold and 
hunger. How it came there who could tell? 
There was no house nearer, than Foster’s, 
three miles away down the coast. Nota 
boat had touched the beach for two or three 
days. The little thing ran alot by Harry’s 
side and mewed piteously, until he dropped 
some of the wood he was carrying, and took 
it in his arms and carried it home. 

The younger children were thoroughly 
excited over the kitten. They had never 
owned a kitten before, and it was quite an 
event to have one come to them in this mys- 
terious manner. Even the baby crowed 
and put up his fat arms to get hold of the 
pretty live plaything. Mrs. Merrivale took 
her hands out of the pan where she was 
washing dishes, and came to look at the 
treasure-trove. She remarked that she 
didn’t like cats, It always made her creep 
to touch one, and there were no mice in the 
house, that she knew of. 

‘** But there are mice in the barn-chamber,” 
cried Harry, and soon as she gets a little 
bigger we will keep her up there.” 

But there were serious obstacles to the 
growth of that kitten. The children mauled 
if, fought over it, loved it, and hugged it 
nearly out of existence. Before one day 
had passed the baby’s face was adorned with 
two long scratches, where kitty had avenged 
some of her wrongs. The next. morning 
kitty wasill. SheJay near the fire and moaned 
piteously. Lindy wrapped her up in one 
of her old flannel petticoats, and Harry, who 
was very attentive, because he claimed the 
kitty as his own, tried to administer some 
warm milk with ateaspoon; but kitty would 
not drink and in twenty-four hours she was 
dead. The children mourned her loss in 
their own way. They improvised a little 
funeral, like the one they had seen when 
their Grandmother Whitcomb was buried, 
over on the “main,” and kitty would have 
been speedily forgotten, but for what hap- 
pened soon after. . 

It was a little more than a week after the 
death of the strange cat that Alonzo was 
taken sick. The weather had turned very: 
cold and Stephen Merrivale had let the frost 
nip his cabbages, as usual, for he was always 
behindhand with the season. Lon was the 
best worker among the boys, and his father 
depended on him a good deal in the matter 
of milking the cow and getting the chores 
done. But the day after the heavy frost 
poor Lon stayed in-doors, cowering over 
the fire. His throat was inflamed, he 
could not eat nor drink, and a deadly 
lassitude seemed to have seized upon his 
limbs. Before night Lon lay in bed very 
ill and the mother had whispered the dread 
word diphtheria. In all the helpless dismay 
and trouble there was some talk of sending 
for the doctor; but the wind was blowing a 
gale and crossing the bay was difficult, if 
not impossible. Stephen Merrivale, seeing 
so much trouble had fallen upon his poor 
house, went to bed and gave up in a kind of 
dumb despair. The next day but one poor 
Lon died. He did not know any of them at 
the last, when he passed away, in a kind of 
stupor, with his mother and Lindy and the 
little boys standing awestruck about the 
bed. 

Lindy slipped out, when all was over, and 
went up the sand-hill behind the stable; and 
there Sam found her, crying, when he came 
to milk the cow. 

**T didn’t know you cared so much for 
Lon,” said he, in surprise. ‘‘Youand him 
was nearly always fighting over something 
another.” 

“I’m sorry now I didn’t let him have them 
new oars Father made me,” sobbed Lindy. 
“Lon coveted ’em, and I said he shouldn't 
have ’em, and hid ’em away, and now I’m 
sorry. ” 

But she had not much time to indulge 
these new, remorseful feelings in quiet, for 
her mother was calling her, in a shrill voice, 
to go after ‘‘ Miss ” Foster and her daughter 
Sally, with the added injunction to tell Mr, 
Foster, who was a bit of a cabinet-maker, to 
come and take the measure for a coffin, 
There was a bitter wind blowing in the child’s 
teeth, and it was ever two miles to Foster's 





‘wildly in the wind, as she tolled over. the 


heavy sand-road, with benumbed fingers and. 
toes and the cold trying every joint of her 
body. Sometimes she cried a little softly to 
herself; but she hardly knew why, for she 
had never loved Lon much, They had 
spatted and bickered all their days, and Lon 
had said hateful things, and she could only 
remember two or three times when they had 
been nice and kind together. But it was 
awful, to her untutored mind, that Lon 
should be snatched thus suddenly out of 
life, and she cried from that sharpest of 
secret pangs, because she had not loved 
poor Lon more. 

When she got to Foster’s, her eyes were 
red; but-her whole body was blue and 
shrunken with cold. Mrs, Foster was away 
from home, and her daughter Sally sick’ in 
bed from aninfluenza. Mr. Foster, however, 
promised to come over the next morning 
early; but before morning both the mother 
and little Harry had been stricken down 
with the dreadful disease, and were in bed 
in a high state of fever, calling constantly 
for drink. Stephen Merrivale, bewildered, 
not knowing what to do, sat shivering over 
the fire, with the baby crying on his arms. 
Poor Lon had been laid in a kind of rude 
couch in the next room, and the remaining 
children, half-dressed, were huddled in a 
corner, kept quiet for the moment by the 
heavy sense of trouble in the house. 

Lindy took hold of her father’s shoulder, 
where he was bent over thefire, and shook it 
gently. ‘‘Father, why don’t you go over 
to the ‘ main’ for help?” 

He glanced up in a feeble way; but the 
sharp, pinched look of misery in his face 
went to the girl’s heart, 

“‘No, no,” said he, shaking his head; 
** your mother might die before I could. get 
back.” 

‘But Mother and the children will die! 
we shall all die!” cried Lindy, desperately. 

Her father shook his head more feebly 
still and buried his face in his hands. 

Again Lindy shook his shoulders, and thia 

time with a firmer grasp. “If you won't 
go for help, Father, I must! Iwill take Sam 
with me and we will row over to the 
town.” 
* Where help was coming from poor Lindy 
had but a vague idea. She had been across 
the bay many times with her father, in his 
boat loaded with clams and oysters; but she 
knew few of the village people even by 
name, But now she beckoned to little Sam, 
and they went out, and almost instinctively 
down to the bayside, and got into the row- 
boat, with that pair of light oars Lindy had 
hidden from poor Lon. The wind-storm 
had subsided and the bay was almost 
smooth. It was a long, hard pull of five 
miles across to the other shore; but Lindy 
set her teeth and braced her young shqul- 
ders for the trial. Sam, too, was a good, 
sturdy hand at an oar and pulled well, and 
in a little over an hour and a half they had 
set the boat across. 

It was almost noon of that dark, sullen 
Autumn day, when sky and water were a 
mass of lead, before Lindy and Sam scram- 
bled out on the little wooden pier. But few 
boats had ventured forth that day, and only 
two or three boatmen were lounging. by the 
waterside smoking their pipes. One of 
these, a heavy, middle-aged person, good- 
naturedly lent 4 hand to help Lindy climb 
up on the end of the pier, for the tide was 
now ebbing, 

**Seen you somewhere,” said he, perhaps 
noticing the girl’s forlorn, shivering look. 

“Perhaps you have,” said she, as she 
turned about to hide the tears that filjed her 
eyes. ‘I’m Merriyale’s girl, over on the 


bar. ” 
Anything 


“Be you Merrivale’s gal? 
wrong over there?” 

“Yes, things is awful bad!” cried Lindy, 
turning round now and letting him see the 
tears on her cheeks. ‘‘Lon, my oldest 
brother, died yesterday morning, and Mother 
and Harry, the third boy, was took down 
last night.” 

“Why, that’s awful,” said the man,,.sud- 
denly growing interested, “and away off 
there alone, as you may say, on a desert 
island. But what ailed the boy that died?” 

“‘Mother thought it was dipthery, from 
the symptoms, as she’s heard tell,” 

*Dipthery!” exclaimed the man, “‘Why 
that’s as catching as small-pox.” 
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“T know it is,” said Lindy; and then she 
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let us all die off like : cep.” 

**No you don’t,” said the man, though he 
took pains to sheer off a pace or two. ‘‘ The 
town of Bayview don’t let folks die off like 
sheep, not if it knows it. I must see the 
superviser right away.” 

** What good can he do?” said Lindy, not 
having the slightest notion who the super- 
visor might be. ‘‘We don’t want him. 
We want a doctor.” 

‘** There’s good sense in what you say,” 
returned the old man; ‘‘ but how did you 
get dipthery over there on the beach, with- 
out a sign of a house near?” 

**Dunno,” said Lindy; ‘‘ only we took in 
a strange cat a while back, and the cat fell 
sick and died, and we kinder thought our 
trouble might have come from that.” 

*‘A purty big cat story,” said the man; 
“but stranger things have happened. 
Come along with me up to Baldwin's. 
He’s the doctor. A kind-hearted man, and 
jest as like as not we'll ketch him to home 
about now.” 

The doctor had been out that merning on 
along round of country visits, driving over 
bad roads in an open wagon. He was tired 
and cold and perhaps a little cross. He 
had just flung off his boots and put on a 
pair of slippers, and was sitting down to 
dinner, with a piping hot porterhouse steak 
before him, when Lindy arrived with her 
guide, poor little Sam skulking along be- 
hind. The doctor had them in by the table 
while he ate great mouthfuls and took big 
swallows of hot tea. He questioned Lindy 
in his abrupt, short way, and took her all 
in—her wild hair and great, sorrowful cyes, 
her old rag of a straw hat, and the thin cape 
pinned askew over her torn dress, 

** Wife,” said he, at length, when he had 
come to a pause in his meal, ‘‘you must 
pack abasket. Put in brandy and all that 
will be needed, for I may be away all night. 
Ben,” turning in his sharp, quick way to 
the boatman, ‘‘you must set me over in 
your boat. I think there will bea sailful 
of wind by three o’clock and we can take 
these children along with us.” Then he 
paused a moment and laid down his knife 
and fork. ‘‘Ben, there ought to be a good, 
capable woman over there, to look after 
these helpless children. You have no chick 
or child of yourown. Why can't your wife 
go along? Go and tell her, if she wants to 
do the best deed she ever did in her life, 
and make a big deposit in the bank of 
Heaven, now is her chance.” . 

Ben looked down at his boots and shifted 
his weight uneasily from one foot to the 
other. 

‘Dunno how it would strike her,” said 
he. ‘‘ She takes notions, and, though she and 
me have jogged slong together nigh onto 
thirty year, I never can ‘zactly calkerlate ; 
but it won’t break any bones to go and 
try.” 

The doctor smiled, as Ben reluctantly 
shambled out of the door, and then he put 
the children down at the table to eat and 
stood over them and filled their plates with 
his own kind hands. In less than half an 
hour Ben was back, followed by a rather 
frost-bitten, positive-looking little woman, 
done up in a big blanket shawl. There was 
a sailful of wind, as the doctor had antici- 
pated, and before night Lindy was leading 
the way up to the desolate house on the 
beach. 

For hours and hours the good doctor 
worked for dear life, and Ben’s wife, who 
was a skilled nurse, did her best; but in less 
than two days the mother.and the little boy 
passed away. Almost with her last breath 
the poor woman asked to kiss her baby, and 
the request was denied, for one kiss might 
have proved fatal to the child. 

Later there were three coffins in the house, 
for the oldest boy was not yet buried. The 
village people had bestirred themselves and 
much sympathy was expressed for the 
stricken family. The Poor Commisssoners 
had sent over money to defray the funeral 
expenses, and two good women besides Betty 
Hull, Ben’s wife, had come over to do what 
they could. The rooms were thoroughly 
cleaned, lime-washed, and set in order. 
They made a mourning gown and trimmed 
anew hat with black for Lindy and the 
little boys were all fitted out with new 
clothes and shoes. The sad occasion they 
could hardly comprehend, nor the extent of 
their loss; but, in spite of all, the new shoes 
were their joy and pride. There was more 
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before. Some kind gentlemen subscribed 
for an overcoat and a hat for Stephen Mer- 
rivale, so that he might appear respectably 
at thefuneral, The funeral was a large one. 
It took place in one of the village churches 
and a crowd of people was attracted by the 
sad circumstances, The three coffins were 
taken over in a sail-boat. 

Now the funeral was over and the good 
women had gone home te their families, 
Lindy sat down in the home kitchen in her 
black dress. Everything seemed so strange, 
so quiet and clean. The old window cur- 
tains had been drawn and the clock stopped, 
as is the custom in the country. The little 
boys had taken off their shoes and were 
running around barefooted again. Stephen 
Merrivale sat dozing in a chair near the fire. 
Lindy remained quietly in her place, feeling 
dazed and as if half stunned by a blow 
The new life had not yet taken form in her 
mind ; all was vague and confused. The 
minister's words over her dead mother and 
her little brothers still sounded in her ears, 
but she could not think of their meaning. 

Suddenly the baby, who had been asleep 
in the cradle, opened his eyes in a happy 
moed and threw up his arms with a chirrupy 
laugh. Lindy went to the cradle and lifted 
him out. She had always before taken up 
the heavy child carelessly, aJmost with dis- 
like. Now he felt differently in her arms,- 
The thought that he was motherless and de- 
pendent on her care seemed to tug at her 
very heart-strings. She pressed him close 
and almost suffocated the poor little boy. 
Lindy began to cry and the sobs shook her 
all through. She had never loved anything 
before, not as she could love, and now love 
for this child came into her heart like the 
rush of a spring freshet and all her life was 
changed. The baby did not like Lindy’s 
heroics, and before the girl could dry her 
eyes her father woke up and said: ‘‘ We 
must have supper, Lindy. Give me the 
baby and then you can put the kettle on.” 

“‘Oh! yes,” cried Rafe, coming in and 
banging the door. ‘‘I am as hungry as the 
pig when he squeals with his feet out of the 
pen. Come, Lind, stir your stumps!” 

Linda would naturally have given Rafea 
slap for this speech; but now, with these 
strange, new feelings warming her heart, 
she merely said: ‘‘ Be still, Rafe. I will get 
supper as soon as I can.” 

** Well, now, I wonder what is the matter 
with Lindy,” cried Sam, who was whittling 
out the mast of a little boat and making a 
great deal of litter on the floor. ‘‘ Wonder 
if she’s got religion?” 

The boys had often heard sailors and 
boatmen who came to the beach in Summer- 
time talk of getting religion at camp-meet- 
ings. These mcun, if they got it, were apt to 
lose it soon again. The boys had picked up 
the phrase, hardly knowing what it meant. 

Little Rafe, as he watched the culinary 
operations, had a notion pop into his head 
which he could not suppress. ‘‘ Now 
Mother’s dead,” said he, ‘‘we are going to 
have pancakes for supper.” 

‘* Hush your noise!” said his father, whose 
ear had suddenly become alert, ‘‘ and go and 
fetch me the Bible off the clock-shelf. Ste- 
phen had periodic fits of reading the Bible 
aloud to his family. He was very much 
afraid of thunder and lightning and high 
winds, and when he saw a black cloud ris- 
ing was apt to get down the Good Book and 
read some of the most tremendous parts of 
John’s Revelations aloud. 

‘I wish you would read about that man 
who was swallowed by the whale,” said 
Rafe, who had his favorite portions of 
Scripture. ‘‘Or that big fellow who slew 
the Phistillines,” put in Sam. 

Stephen was a very poor and slow reader 
and some of the hard words he mispro- 
nounced in a shocking manner. Now he 
chose a passage of the New Testament, 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, and, though 
he halted along through it, the words seemed 
to sink very deep into Lindy’s heart. If her 
father had read them, she had never listened 
before. When Stephen got through with 
the reading, he paused a moment and said: 
“Children, I am going to pray. Keep 
still.” 

The children looked on with wonder as 
he knelt down and said the Lord’s Prayer. 
It was the first time they had ever heard 
their father pray. 

“What's that Pa is saying?” whispered 
Ned. 








“like the minister did.” 

‘* But God lives up in the sky. Don’t he? 
How can he hear Pa?” 

‘Maybe Mother and Lon and Harry have 
gone up there, and they’ ve told God about us.” 

It came to Lindy in her softened mood, 
more as an instinct than a thought, that 
she must help her father take care of the 
family. She was now in her mother’s place. 
The very life of the baby depended on her 
care. That night he slept with her, and 
when she felt his warmth and his soft 
breathing it seemed as though he had be- 
come a part of herself. So the woman na- 
ture suddenly budded in the wild girl, who 
had cared for nothing but to live in a boat 
and to hunt the nests of sea-fowl in among 
the sand-dunes. 

The next morning Lindy was up early, 
and had the fire-made before her father 
rose. He helped her with the breakfast, for 
he was rather fond of stirring dishes and 
getting the savory smell of the cooking. 

Lindy had noticed just how Mrs. Hull 
set the table, the exact order and neatness 
with which everything was placed; and she 
resolved to imitate it and always to have a 
clean tablecloth, something quite novel with 
the Merrivales. 

Now good Dr. Baldwin, although he was 
a little rough on the outside, like a chestnut- 
burr, had a discerning eye and a kind 
hart. He had taken a fancy to Lindy, for 
he thought he saw in her the elements of a 
fine woman. 

“Tf that girl were educated,” said he to 
his wife, ‘‘ I think she would turn out some- 
thing worth while.” 

‘*T am afraid there’s no hope of schooling 
for her,” said Mrs. Baldwin; ‘‘ for how can 
she get it over on that barren spot?” 

**She can’t get it unless she picks it up 
herself,” returned the Doctor. 

Now the Doctor happened,to be one of 
the Poor Commissioners of Bayview, and at 
the next meeting he proposed that the town, 
which owned a great many rich oyster-beds, 
should allow Stephen Merrivale and his 
boys to take up oysters from a certain small 
section, which would enable him to earn a 
better living and thus forestall the necessity 
of sending money to his family when sick 
and burying his dead. So the town agreed, 
and one day the Doctor went over to the 
beach to carry the good news. 

It was wash-day with Lindy and she was 
up to her elbows in feathery suds. Her hair 
was not very neat, there was a large rent in 
her gown, and two or three hooks at the 
back were gaping, devoid of eyes. Lindy 
blushed painfully all over her face when she 
opened the door. She sidled along by the 
wall, to hide the rent in her gown, and 
smoothed down her hair with both her 
hands. But the Doctor did not seem to 
mind at all or to notice anything out of the 
way. After he had taken a seat and talked 
along some time, inquiring about the baby’; 
teething, he pulled a little square parcel out 
of his pocket and said: ‘‘I have brought you 
a present, Lindy, and I hope you will be 
pleased.” 

Lindy untied the parcel with a surprised 
air, and out. popped a pretty new book, in 
gold and red, and full of the nicest pictures. 
The girl looked pleased and puzzled as she 
turned it this way and that, up and down, in 
her hands, and then she said, with evident 
embarrassment: ‘‘It’s very nice, but you see 
I can’t read and mebbe I never shall learn. 
Mother was always too busy to teach me 
and the boys, and Father comes home too 
tired at night, and there ain’t no school any- 
where near. I should like my boy Frankie 
to learn; but I think you had better take this 
book back and give it to some girl that can 
read.” 

‘‘I shan’t do any such thing,” said the 
Doctor. ‘If you have a book full of stories, 
your woman’s curiosity will help you to 
find out what’s in it ; and, if you want the 
baby to learn, you must just go to work and 
learn yourself.” 

The Doctor had put several new thoughts 
into Lindy’s head, and that night, when her 
father came in, quite straightened up by the 
news about the oyster-bed, she took occasion 
to say to him, in a matter-of-fact way: 

‘Father, I want you to learn me to read 
when you have time of an evening.” 

** You learn to read!” cried Stephen. “And 
what good will it do you in sweeping, mak- 
Seat Sen and keeping the house 
tidy 
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can teach the boys, and it will be good for 
them to know ciphering and to be able to 
read the names of ships, if they should go to 
sea.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Stephen, ‘‘if you are 
in such a pucker to learn to read, mebbe I 
will p’int out the letters to you in the Bible, 
and the rest you must get hold of for your- 
self. There is quite a considerable knack 
about reading and I can’t say I ever got the 
full hang of it myself.” 

There was another thing Lindy was 
thinking about, and after supper she hunted 
up her mother’s little work-box, and, with 
the old brass thimble on the wrong finger, 
set herself down to mend the great rent in 
her dress. There wag nothing Lindy hated 
like the needle. When her mother had tried 
to teach her to sew, she ran away and hid 
among the sand-hills. But now she bitterly 
regretted all the good instruction she had 
spurned, for taking stitches and making 
seams came very hard to her. Long and 
painfully she worked over it, for the baby 
was outgrowing all his clothes, and more 
must be made from such of her mother’s 
things as could be cut up to advantage. 
Poor Lindy, the tears often filled her eyes 
and blinded her, as she sat with one foot on 
the rocker of the cradle, and a seam pinned 
to her knee, while she pricked her finger to 
the bone. But in the end she triumphed, 
for the girl had courage and persistence 
sufficient to carry her through the hardest 
task. 

Now the reading lessons were much 
easier. In two months she could read bet- 
ter than her father, and when the Doctor 
came again to the beach Lindy had made 
out more than half the stories in her little 
book and knew the meaning of all the pic- 
tures. The Doctor noticed that the girl's 
dress was very clean and neat and her hair 
was well brushed and braided. He went 
home and bought her a little dictionary and 
a number of simple school-books. 

It was after this that Lindy began the 
evening lessons to instruct her brothers, and 
she made them so interesting that her father 
joined the class and became her most attent- 
ive pupil. Little Rafe took to geography, 
especially the descriptions of foreign lands. 
He often loudly declared he was going to 
sea; and, sure enough, when he was fifteen, 
in spite of Lindy’s tears and entreaties, he 
shipped before the mast for a three-years’ 
voyage. 

The oyster business has flourished with 
Stephen Merrivale as nothing else ever did. 
Stephen has money in his pocket, and has 
even talked of painting the old silver gray 
house on the beach, which Heaven forbid! 
Next month Lindy’s darling boy, who isa 
very bright lad, is going over to the ‘‘main” 
to school. He will board with good Dr. 
Baldwin, who is very proud of Lindy, be- 
cause she has fulfilled his prediction that 
she had the making of a fine woman. Peo- 
ple even call her handsome. She is not one 
of your frail, flower-like beauties; but a 
grand kind of creature, tall and strong, with 
the richest carnation in her cheeks and hair 
that sweeps down to her knees. 

Now the house on the beach is the pat 
tern of neatness. If you were to peep into 
it any day, with its pretty, carpeted sitting- 
room, where Lindy keeps her sewing- 
machine, and her book-shelves, and the won- 
derful shells Rafe has brought home from 
foreign parts, you would never imagine the 
squalor and poverty of the place a few years 
back. 

The boys have always believed that in 
some way Lindy got religion after the 
mother died, and I think she did. The 
boys are in the main good and promising 
lads and there is not one of them who would 
not sooner put his hand in the fire than 
grieve the mother-sister by vicious ways. 
When Rafe came back from sea, he brought 
a friend with him he had made on the long 
voyage. This friend’s name was Ned May- 
hew, and he was good-looking and had been 
well educated, and knew a prodigious num. 
ber of things, that drew Lindy away from 
her work to listen to his talk. In the end is 
was the old story over again. Ned made 
love to Lindy, and Lindy listened, well 
pleased. Now Ned is off on another long 

voyage, and folks say when he returns he 
will be either shipmaster or first mate. On 
windy evenings Lindy sits and listens to the 
breaking of the surf on the shore, and won- 
ders if Ned will come again, and if he-will 
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keep his promise to her. I am sure he will. 
Are not you? 
New Yore Cry. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puzzles.” Tae InpEPENpeNt, New York.| 





CRO8S-WORD ENIGMA. 


In fishing, not in boat. 

In bather, not in float. 

In early, not in soon. 

In season, not in noon. 

In heavy, not in ton. 

In racing, not in run. 

In painful, not in ache. 

In breakfast, not in bake. 

In fruitful, not in yield. 

In turning, not 'n wield. 

In longing, notin wish. 

In flounder, not in fish. 
My whole is a splendid charity. 


CORKSCREW. 
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1, to fix the face unpleasantly ; 2, haughty ; 
8, empties; 4, what your pudding for dinner 
possibly was; 5, requested; 6, ran; 7, what 
your father has, perhaps: 8, to discourse; 9, 
to charge upon oath. L. R. H. 


SINGLE DIAGONAL. 


oe he a ee 
es 2 ee eS Se 
oe @ « OS 6. @ 
* * # * * & 
*# @ @ # . * & 
**# # *# ® - OG 
* 2 @ @ © - 
ee ¢ @ 8i@ se . 
1, a waterfall; 2, happy; 8, of light charac- 


ter; 4, an artisan in whom the ladies are gen- 
erally interested; 5, pertaining to midday; 
6, counted ; 7, sees; 8, of interest to near- 
sighted person. Diagonal, many — wee. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 
* . Se @ 
*+* # & #* 
* *# . * & # 
* #*# * @& # 
Across ist line: 1, a point ; 2,a kind of meat. 
Across 2d line: 1, a musical performance ; 
2, a legal term. 
Across 8d line: 1, back ; 2, a 10¢K Of natr. 
Across 4th line: 1, a virtue; 2, a plant. 
Intt.ai8, centrals, and finals give three things 
of which tbe average Summer tourist is in 
search. DOoLiy. 
THE OLD PUZZLE. 


Our trusty correspondent, “ Millor,*’ says : 

“In a cirele from 1 to 30, inclusive, give the 
white men numbers 1, 2, 3, 4,10, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 17, 20, 21, 25, 28, and 29. Then commence 
at 1 and throw out the 9th, 18th, aad every 
sneceeding ninth man, ending with the 23d, 
and the eircle will be entirely whitened out. 
The captain made but one of thirty possible 
arrangements.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 22». 
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DOUBLE CORKSCREW 


—Long live the Re- 
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“experience on such occasions. 
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Selections. 
JOE’S HUMMOCE. 


Ix the holy Independent 

Joseph Cook, the great Transcendent, 
Wants to find a bard who’s sung a 
Pean to Mount Kinchinjunga. 


Kinchinjunga hoists its forebead, 
’Way in Eastern climates torrid; 
P’ raps it’s in the Himalayas, 
Woaere the Rajahs dwell aud ayahs; 
We may mention, ineidental, 

That the name sounds oriental. 


Joe is stuck on Kinchinjunga, 

On its beauty he has rung @ 

Chime of changes most melodious ; 
Other bills te holds quite odious ; 
Says that Indian bunk more grand is 
Than the boss peak of the Andes, 
And declares that he will hock his 
Watch to back it ’gainst the Rockies. 


There is also Deodbhunga, 
O’er which generous Nature’s bung a 
Halo of exceeding grandeur ; 

But it never can command your 
Praises like the other. Joseph, 

On the whole, can’t say be knows of 
Any hill to mateb bis mountain ; 

So he bails Castalia’s fountain, 

And it’s Puck that first has slung a 
Pean to old Kinchinjunga. 





—Puck. 





SCOTCH FUNERALS. 

THe way in which people often talk of 
the old style of Scotch funerals would lead 
strangers to conclude that an uniform 
fashion had prevailed over the whole coun- 
try. But the fact is that, except that grief 
was everywhere held to be “dry,” the 
modus operandi of the funeral differed 
widely in different districts. In some 
country places—about Loch Lomond side, 
for example—every man who heard of a 
death made it a point to attend the funeral. 
When a Sabbath intervened between death 
and burial, then the proposed time of in- 
terment was intim “in the churchyard 
between the preachings”; while, if the 
deceased happened to be a person of some 
consideration in the locality, the beadle 
was sent around the houses to warn all and 
sundry of the time and place of the funeral. 
In the north end of the Island of Arran, at 
the period of my last visit, not long ago, 
when a death occurred a messenger was 
dispatched to every house within seven 
miles to intimate the death and the time 
when it was proposed to bury. The mess- 
enger was not supposed to invite the peo- 
ple to the funeral, only to warn them of it, 
invitation being regarded as superfluous. 
1t is quite possible that av excuse for much 
of the drinking at funerals was found in 
the circumstance that the coffin bad ofteo 
to be carried a very long distance, thus en- 
tailiog a good deal of exertion on the part 
of the attendants. Carriages and hearses 
were not to be had in country districts, and 
the coffin had to be borne along the road on 
**Bpokes”; and thus, where the way was 
long and the bearers few, the burden was 
often a beavy one. In othercases, where no 
such excuse for » supply of stimulants 
existed, the example set was followed from 
the feeling of pride. ‘‘ Folks liked to be 
decent, like their neighbors.” 

At Luss the fashion was to serve out no 
liquor at the house from which the funeral 
“lifted.” The primary purpose for which 
the company Was met was recognized as 
being to get the body to the churchyard 
and buried there. The graveyard was, 
however, a long distance from the village, 
and, the burial over, thecompany adjourned 
to the neighboring ‘‘ stage hoose” for re- 
freshmenis, which forty years ago always 
took the following shape: first a glass of 
whisky was handed round, accompanied 
by loaf bread, oat-cake, and clicese. Whev 
that had been discussed, a glass of rum and 
a farthing ‘“‘cappit” biscuit for each 
mourner followed. This again was suc- 
ceeded by a glass of wine and a sponge, or 
funeral biscuit. It was a matter of com- 

ulsion, almost, for each person to take off 

is glass each round and many persons 
still living remember with a shudder their 
But even 
this " sfiion was mild compared with the 
geveration. immediately preceding, when 
every guest had to swallow three glasses of 
each of the kinds of drink. The scandals 
to which this immoderate drinking led can 
be well enough conceived, and the Lairds 
of Colquhoun, shocked at some stories that 
came to their ears, offered to provide a 
hearse at their own expense for all inter- 
ments, to take away the excuse forso much 
indulgence; but the proposed innovation 
was resisted for many years. On one occa- 
sion a party was returning after the funeral 
and subsequent refreshment, and some 
kind friend had lent them a cart to ride 
home in. A discussion on some point 
(whether political or religious I cannot say) 
arose, the result being that those who 
adopted the one side of the question re- 
fused to ride in the same cart with their 
opponents, and the weaker side was conse- 
quently ‘‘ disrupted ” into the road and had 
to walk the remainder of the journey. 
The custom of not supplying drink to the 
mourners till the burial was completed was 
one which might have heen imitated with 
advantage elsewhere. On the south bank 
of the Clyde it did not prevail. Some of 
the inhabitants of the district through 
which the Greenock branch of the Cale- 
donian Railway pow ruog had their family 
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lair,” or burying-place, in the graveyard 
of a village over the hills nearer pre a9 
Whether it was usual to give a dram before 
starting or no, a supply was invariabl 
furnished, to help the party on the road. 
At a funeral which took place quite within 
living memory the rests had been frequent 
on the road, as hud also been the applica- 
tions to the pocket-pistols, and at lust the 
party deployed into the churchyard witb- 
out the coffin. Of course, there was great 
consternation, followed by « general re- 
tracing of steps; and, at last, they discov- 
ered the object of their search lying by the 
roadside at one of the peints where they 
had halted to rest and refresh. 

Fifty years ago, when Bridgeton and 
Calton Were not so closely connected with 
Glasgow as they are now, while the habit 
of inviting people to funerals bad crept in, 
the circle to which the invitations werecon- 
fined was oot nearly so circumscribed as 
has since become the fashion. The great day 
for interments was Sabbath and ev 
Sunday the churchyards in Clyne Street 
and Jobn Street presented a scene .of 
unusual bustle. Of course, Sunday was a 
very convenient day for poor people, as it 
saved them from losing a day’s work; but 
the practice of delaying burials till Sunday 
was carried to such a pitch as to create a 
perfect nuisance iu the vicinity of the 
churchyards, and the authorities inter- 
fered and discouraged it to the extent of 
their power. A big funeral cortége wasstill 
looked upon as a most desirable thing and 
everybody who was asked endeavored to at- 
tend. It was quite acommon tbing foraman 
to attend three funerals of differeut persons, 
in no way related to him, on the sume day; 
and, in fixing the hour for burial, care was 
taken to suit the convenience of those who 
might have otber funerals to assist at on 
the same day. The daughter of a weaver, 
who died in Bridgeton balfa century ago, 
told me that there were seventy-two persons 
invited to her father’s funeral, and her 
mother was exceedingly proud that of this 
large number only one failed to respond, and 
he was prevented from coming by his foot 
being so much supperated that he could not 
get ov his shoe. The custom in Bridgeton 
was to give each mourner a glass of wine 
and a biscuit, and it was often furnished to 
a large company by families the children of 
which would next day be crying for bread. 

Twenty years ago I was at a funeral in 
thecountry at which the minister and bis 
colleague of the church to which the de- 
ceased belonged attended. After the com- 
pany had assembled, some decanters of 
wine and a tray with cake were brought in 
and set upon the table. The daughter of 
the deceased, herself « clergyman’s wife, 
then suggested that the senior minister 
should ‘‘ask a blessing.” ‘This request 
served as an excuse fora Jong prayer, up- 
propriate to the ¢ircumstances of the occa- 
sion which had brought us together, and, 
and after it was over, cake and wine were 
handed round. Then a request was made 
that the junior clergyman should “ return 
thanks,” and he readily enough indulged 
in a prayer, in which he gathered up the 
fragments suitable to the circumstances 
which his colleague had omitted, and that 
was the whole religious service—simply a 
grace before and after meat. 

I bave already referred to what was called 
the ‘‘funeral biscuit,” which was seldom 
eaten by such of the male mourvers as had 
young folks at home. My dfather, 
who resided in a small burgh in Renfrew- 
sbire, always had one or two of his grand- 
children awaiting bis returv from any burial 
be attended, who were not often ilisappoint- 
ed in seeing the coveted morse! produced 
from his pocket and having it shared among 
them. But this biscuit deserves mention 
for anotber reason. Right on top of it, in 
the center, was placed a piece of dark- 
colored orange-peel, and it is just possible 
that its presence was the perpetuation of a 
symbol] used at old heathen rites. Quite 
within living memory it was also customary 
to put a black mark on some of the ont-cakes 
served along with whisky in public houses 
in Rutherglen, near Glasgow. Few if any 
of those who observed this custom in bak- 
ing the cakes latterly could have the least 
notion of whut their action implied; but its 
origin may be traced to the old heathen 
practice at the feasts of Baal of giving 
bread with a black mark upon it to those 
unhappy persons who were selected as vic- 
tims to be sacrificed. It is possible that the 
bit of dark orange-peel upon the light 
sponge biscuit is just a more modified per- 
petuation of the same superstitious observ- 
ance as was handed down through the oat- 
cakes of the Rutherglen publicans. A more 
prosaic explanation, no doubt, occurred to 
the man io Ayrsbire, when he for the first 
time attended a funeral where the biscuit 
with the orange-pecl was served. Orange- 
peel was a new experience to him, and 
when the tough substance got entangled in 
his teeth be dislodged it and threwit away, 
woudering, witb au expletive more forcible 
than reverential, ‘‘what induced people to 
put ‘bam-rinds’ into their biscaits,” 


I feel persuaded that it is one of 
the things not nerally known that 
‘‘waking” the dead has , becn  prac- 


ticed in one of the northern counties 
of Scotland from time immemorial and is 
still in vogue there. When a death oceurs 
in Glen Urquhart, the survivors in the 
household are_never suffered to he alone 








with their dead till the da 
The body is not coffived till the dey ef io 
terment, for the sim reasow that the 
coffin has tobe made by the village joiner, 
after death takes plece. A house with u 
corpse in it becomes for the two or three 
days and nights that intervene between 
death and burial the rendezvous of all the 
neighbors, who sit and tell stories, ghost 
stories having a decided preference, osten- 
sibly to keep the bereaved family from feel- 
ing eerie, but really for purposes of enter- 

ment. Such gatherings differ from Irish 
**wakes” in this particular, that tobacco 
and pipes are not provided by the relatives 
of the deceased, each attender bringing his 
own sapply of these luxuries; but whisky 
is supplied by the family in whose house 
the wake is held and pretty freely dis- 

sed. Such gatherings are favorite re- 
sorts of blushing lasses and strapping lads 
who are courting, and are often the scene 
of more laughter than tears. ‘The funerals 
in this locality present an imposing spec- 
tacle, often as many as a hundred.men, 
decently clad in black broadcloth, ons 
in slow procession through the valley, i 
the rear of the bearers who carry the coffin. 
But here again we have an illustration of 
local variations of custom; for, though it is 
the habit toinviteal] the male inhabitants 
of the district, the next-door neighbor of 
the deceased would not goto the funeral 
without receiving a direct invitation; while 
over the hills, in the adjoining glen, no in- 
vitations are issued, but everybody is ex- 
pected to attend. Of course, where drink 
is supplied at the wake itis not withheld 
at the burial, and besides the round served 
out at the house there is avother often 
at the churchyard. Enough drink and 
bread and cheese to supply a hundred men 
is no light weight, and where the cortége 
has to go a few miles to the place of inter- 
ment it is usual to send a small popy-cart, 
bearing the refreshments, after the party. 
A jar of whisky invariably forms part of 
the contents of the cart, whatever may be 
the more solid portion of the refreshment 
provided. The people are Free Church to 
amap, but they are not teetotal; and it is 
nothing out of the common, after the grave 
has been filled up, to seean old Free Church 
elder standing. possibly on a flat tomb- 
stone, engaged in asking a blessing on the 
refreshment about to be partaken, with a 
bottle of whisky iv the one hand and a 
glass in the other. A gentleman resident 
in Glasgow, a native of the district, in- 
formed me that on a recent visit to Glen 
Urquhart he tonk part in» funeral which 
was very oe th pemey- but of all the 
company assembled round the grave he was 
the only one who refused to drink the 
whisky.—WiiuiaM McQvEEN, in ‘‘ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine.” 3 


of the funeral. 
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isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Uleers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 


tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are eaunter- 
Sfeit. Price, 25 cents. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Coco. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
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equivalent to s dozen fine pineapples, and , e 4 


Earn and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 





Of our subscribers who feel 2 feel epeoially interested.) 
SOME SUPERLATIVE FRUITS. 
MANGO, MANGOSTEEN, AND DURIAN. 


BY EMILY THATCHER BENNETT. 





Custom and acquired taste has led us to re- 
gard those tropical fraits of a perishable nature 
which are continuously imported for use in 
Northern temperate regions as among the most 
delightful productions of the earth. Few per- 
sons who have not been cosmopolitan travelers, 
even though the imagination may have been 
easually pleased by pictures or descriptions of 
certain other fruits, more delicious and perish- 
able, have often considered them those whieh 
cannot be conveyed ripe or partly unripe far 
fro~ their native trees or habitat. 

The East Indian Mango, naturalized in the 
West Indies, has a wide reputation ; but even in 
England it is practically little known only as a 
green pickled fruit, the size of email lemons, 
somewhat colored like the mustard profusely 
bottled with it. There are numerous varieties 
of this genus. 

Mangifera,—Ripe mangoes of the superior 
kinds are said to possess a sweetly perfumed 
flavor, accompanied by a grateful acidity, while 
others have a ‘‘tow and turpentine flavor.’ 
But, generally speaking, the mango is called a 
very delicious fruit. It belongs to the Casheu 
family (Anacardiacez), of which our sumachs 
are representatives ; not, however, resembling 
the Manyifera Indica, It reaches the size of a 
large, spreading tree. The fruit of this chief 
species, somewhat oval, is when ripe about the 
size of a goose egg. It contains one large seed, 
te which the pulp is attached, like a clingstone 
peach. Mangos sometimes weigh two pounds. 
They are preserved in flavorless sweetmeats. 

The wood of the tree has been used by the 
Himdus, with sandal-wood, for burning their 
dead, 

“Fanny Forrester,’? Mrs. Judson, gave toa 
certain ‘‘Mango Tree’’ an exquisite poetic 
light and shade in a poem to her sainted hus- 
band. Some years ago several mango trees 
were grown in gardens of a Duke of Devon- 
shire, ia Chatsworth. Not always under glass, 
but in a sheltered border, they produced 
“abundant crops of perfect fruit.” 

Less known, easily confounded in name with 
the mango, the mangostan, native of the Ma- 
layan, Peninsula and Indian Archipelago, is 
another delicious fruit, eulogized by travelers 
and investigating botanists. The Garcinia man- 
gostana, of Guttifere, the gamboge family, ranks 
with the pineapple as a luscious fruit but does 
not resemble it. Like many plants of its class, it 
has glossy, leathery, laurel-like leaves. Thetree, 
although many-branched, rises to a conical] 
head. The flowers resemble a single rose, the 
fruit round, the size of oranges, chestnut brown 
when quite ripe. Its succulent pericarp, nearly 
one-quarter inch in thickness, is rose-cOlored 
inside and contains. a powerfully astringent 
juice. Inwet weather it exudes a yellow gum, 
a variety of gamboge. The juicy pulp, as white 
as snow, that it covers, is refreshing, with a del- 
icate flavor, comparable to pineapple and peach 
combined, Another who has eaten mangostan 
declares the flavor to be like both strawberry 
and grape. The fruit is divided like an orange 
and lodges numerous seeds. 

It is eaten by sick persons with impunity 
and is considered medicinal, rather than harm- 
ful. A physician in Java declared himself to 
have been cured, when in “ the last stages of a 
putrid feyer,” by eating mangostan pulp. 

An author fancifully deseribes the mangostan 
or mangosteen as “‘ wearing a little cap on its 
extremity (not the calyx end), undér which itis 
plaited into rays.’ This conceit is not botan- 
ical. The “cap” simply corresponds to the 
ornamental finish on the end of aquince. The 
mangostan has ripened in gardens of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 

Years ago Sir Joseph Banks expressed the 
opinion that improvements im the art of foreing 
fruits would place upon the tables of opulent 
Britons, “fresh and luscious, the mango and 
the durian of the East Indies; theakee and the 
avocado pear of the West Indies; the flat 
peach, litchu, and mandarin orange of China,” 
and this by “judicious use of artificial heat.”’ 

Ripe durians few born Americans, an@ they 
travelers afar, have tasted. Durio Zibethinus, 
of the order Sterculiacew, the only species of 
its genus, is peculiar to Malaya and the Indian 
Archipelago, in which regions and islands ft is 
zasily cultivated; but, apparently, it is not, will- 
ing to grow on the western shore of the Bay of 
Bengal or in northern Further India, and, un- 
less within a few years, it has not been found 
in a wild state A traveler discovered a Tew 
trees that had been planted in Trichin . 
One had twiee borne a single fruit, which in 
neither instance matured, blighting before ripe. 
Two hundred durians may be trom @ 
tree in @ acason, a single one thought 





sometimes as ‘large as a man’s head ’’—vari- 
able then insize. This fruit is highly esteemed 
by the natives of the Archipzlago. The durian 


of Borneo “is a load for a mahtocarry.” A 


variety called the “Cassomba ” is more orange- 
like in color, contains fewer seeds and more 
pulp. The “Babi,” oth is ler and 
more delicious. The fruit of. all is. prickly of 
covered with tubercles. When fully ripe it 
opens in a seam; and it must be eaten fresh 
from the tree, for it decays within twenty-four 
hours, ‘ It is divided into five longitudir.al cells, 
each eontaining one “to four seeds, as large as 
pigeons’ eggs, enveloped in a firm, luscious- 
looking pulp, which is thus temptingly de- 
scribed: ‘* Like a rich custard, favored with 
almonds, baving a suggestion of sherry wine, 
cream cheese, or, possibly, to some tastes, onion 
sauce. It hasa rich, glatinous smoothness; a 
flavor and quality that nothing else possesses ; a 
blending of delicate animal substance with the 
eoolness of vegetable ; strictly neither acid nor 
sweet, but an indescribable compound, not to be 
imitated by any cuisine.” Again, it is said to 
resemble no other fruit of either tropical or 
temperate climes. 

Can we imagine that such a creation of de- 
light for the senses also possesses @ highly re- 
pulsive feature? All botanists of the East de- 
clare that the durian has an “intolerable” 
odor; but that, if the repugnance to its smell 
may be overcome, “‘the more you eat of it the 
less you are inclined to stop.”’ One says ‘‘to eat 
durians is a new sensation, worth 2° voyage to 
the East.’’ Others say that alaw has forbidden 
that durians should be thrown near any public 
path in the Amboyna capital, Molucca Islands, 
and that they are used as a bait to entrap the 
civet cat ; hence the specific name of Zibethi- 
nus. This offensive odor is said to be caused 
by sulphuretted hydrogen—‘‘a quality forgot- 
ten after the palate becomes pleased with the 
dainty pulp.’’ Unripe durians are cooked as a 
vegetable. The ripe pulp is sometimes salted 
and preserved in jars. The roasted seeds are 
almost as sweet as chestnuts and are flavored 
like them. 

The evergreen tree reaches the hight of fifty to 
eighty feet. One says its general appearance is 
like the elm. Did he ever see American elms? 
Another observer compares it to a pear tree 
undwarfed. Both say ite leaves resemble the 
cherry, although with edges entire. One men- 
tions that the leaves are “ covered underneath 
with scales, giving them a silvery red appear- 
ance.”” The flowers issue from the trunk ‘or 
boughs, like the fig-tree, in clusters. Each tiny 
blossom has two bracts at the base of its tubu- 
lar calyx. 

The durian is known as a stove plant in Eng- 
land, where it thrives m rich, loamy soil, Cut- 
tings, not too ripe, taken off at the joint, the 
leaves all left on, will root in sand under glass 
in moist heat. 








HAY AND HAYMAKING. 


Amone our field crops hay can well be reck- 
oned as one of the most important. In direct 
money value it ranked next to wheat and corn 
for the decade ending with 1880, the total value 
of the hay crop being estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at $3,239,359,911, while 
that of wheat was $3,274,072,575, and that of 
corn $5,045,710,482, But its direct value is small 
as compared with its indirect, if such it may be 
called, or its influence in keeping up our too 
severely taxed soils by its manurial agency. 
There is much truth in the old saying: “ No 
grass, nocattle; no cattle,no manure; no man- 
ure, nocrops.’”’ On the broad prairies of theGreat 
West or on the limited meadows and pastures 
of rugged New England the great army of 
consumers—mankind—are largely dependent, 
for by the products of these fields the hundreds 
of thousands of cattle exist and furnish food, 
in one form or another, forthe multitude. 

Hay or grass is often poetically styled the 
gifteof Nature, and so it is in a sense; but the 
sooner the farmers of this country realize that 
the best hay crops can be raised when they are 
treated as tillable crops—in short, when they 
receive as much attention as they should re- 
ceive—the better will it. be for the farmers and 
their farms also. Is it not true that the corn, 
wheat, er potato fields get the first attention in 
the Spring, when the compost from the farm- 
yard is being hauled out? It may be that bar- 
ren, Winter-killed places in the meadow are 
treated with a thin scattering of manure; but 
here in the East this is about all. The largest 
share of the fertilizers must be saved for what 
are considered more valuable crops. Then, 
again, how little is primary seeding, or seeding 
alone, and not in connection with wheat orryc, 
practiced? We can’t afford to devote a field 
entirely to grass, but must, as a rule, crowd in 
the grass seed with some other crop. This 
method is, of course, not without some advan- 
tages; but very often the growing wheat or rye 
take to themselves about all the nutriment 
from the soil, and the little grass plant is left to 
“ shirk for itself,’’ and the result is the “catch ” 
is poor. Thoroughly prepare the soil by proper 
tillage; give it ite just proportion of manure or 





prepared fertilizers; and seed it te Timothy, 
for instance, alone, ahd matk the result. Here- 
in'may lie the remedy for one of the evils of 
Eastern farming—viz., poor ‘‘catch”’ of seed. 
There are few farmers that cannot remember 
to have seen patches of clover or Timothy 
which were better seeded than the rest of the 
field, andin nine cases out of ten the cause may 
be traced to some manurial influence. Can we 
not learn a lesson from these facts? 

Yet, after all this is done, hay, like life, is 
what we make it. We may get a large amount 
of grass from an acre of ground and spoil it in 
the curing to a large extent. Thisis an import- 
ant point, and, as the hints given are seasonable, 
if nothing more, a few words on haymaking 
may be fairly ventured, though the theme is 
worn threadbare with discussion, 

When we call hay simply dried grass, as we 
often do, we do not generally consider the 
chemical changes which the elements of the 
grass plant undergo in the transformation into 
hay. We may say that bread is flour, water, 
yeast, and'salt ; but, unless these components are 
properly mixed and heat applied to them, so 
that a chemical change takes place, our bread 
is not bread. It will not do to leave the chem- 
ical changes out of the question when we are 
considering feeding values. 

There is, doubtless, a time in the growth and 
maturing of the grass plant whenit is atite best, 
as far as feeding values are concerned ; and the 
generally accepted, though somewhat indefinite 
period is when the grass is in bloom and be- 
fore the juices of the plant are much given to 
seed formation. Experiments on this point 
have not been numerous, the common gense of 
the farmer being left to determine the proper 
time for cutting the grass. However, Prof. 
Sanborn, of ‘the Agricultural College of New 
Hampshire, in his repurt to the trustees on early 
and late-cut grass, gives the tabulated results 
of an experiment made on Timothy and clover 
as to the time of cutting, and this may help us 
a little in the consideration of this question, 
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for growth of steers both Timothy and red 
clover have yielded more per acre and given 
better results in feeding when cut past bloom. 
When cut “many days subsequent to bloom 
Timothy has yielded less milk, but richer in 
cream, and maintained the weight of the cow 
better. The total amount of butter from the 
later cut has been slightly less per pound of 
hay if cut more than a fortnight past bloom. 
The total nutritive effect of the later-cut hay 
for milch cows has been greater than the early- 
cut hay. No exceptions have occurred to this 
fact in all the trials previous to this year. 

So mueh for the time of cutting. Now a word 
on curing the hay. Any kind of hay is better 
if cured with as little exposure to the sun as 
possible. Put the mower to work after the 
dew is off, especially in clover, and mow a 
couple of hours or longer, and, where the grass 
is heavy, set the tedder or men with forks to 
work as soon as the mower stops, or sooner if 
horses and men are plenty. Give ample. time 
to put into hay-cocks the grass that is mown 
before night, and this, if Timothy, will do to be 
drawn in the next forenoon, if the weather is 
favorable ; or, if clover, it can be left over an- 
other night, with good results. Curing in the 
cock is most desirable, as the sun cannot parch 
the hay and the juices are better preserved. 
A half hour or so before hauling-in, let the hay- 
cocks be thrown open to the air and sun, and 
the hay will be in fine eondition for the mow or 
stack. Where practicable, hay-caps can be 
used to advantage in keeping dew and rain 
from the hay after it is cocked. These should 
be made of strong cloth, about four feet square, 
with a peg tied to each corner, to be driven into 
the ground after the capis put on. To make 
them water-proof, wash or paint them on one 
side with two or three coats of linseed oil in 
which soft soap has been put, in the propor- 
tion of two ounces soap to one-half gallon 
boiled oil. Many who have used these caps 


will not do’without them. 
AGRICOLA. 


ASPARAGUS FROM SEED. 


SEVEN years ago I began to experiment— 
prospecting for a more simple and satisfactory 
way of growing, cutting, and cooking aspara- 
gus for home use. The first experiment was to 
set some plants a foot apart in a single row, 
giving the plants all the room they wanted on , 
each side-of the row. The object of this ex- 
periment was to see if the plan of saving labor’ 











in cutting by rows wide apart and plants near in 
the row was as applicable to the asparagus 


plant as I had found it to the corn plant. The 
experiment proved so successful that it led me 
to try a row about 350 feet long. To set this in 
the same way would take 350 plants, which, to 
buy, would cost several dollars ; so I decided to 
grow the plants and to grow them where I 
wanted them to stand. I marked out a deep 
furrow, put some fine manure in it, covered it 
lightly with soil, planted the seed by strewing 
it along the row, about the same as I plant 
peas, and covered it about the same. After 
covering the seed, I planted sweet corn in the 
same rows, hills three feet apart. I had as good 
a crop of corn as though the asparagus 
had not been there, and I don’t know but the 
asparagus grew as well as it would if the corn 
had not been there. The second year, planted 
melons about four feet from the asparagus row, 
and they oceupied the ground about the same 
as they would have done if the land had been 
vacant. Two years from the planting of the 
seed, which was the beginning of the third 
year’s growth, I cut asparagus for several 
weeks and hada good family supply. This 
year, the beginning of the fourth season, it is 
doing well and we have asparagus heads by 
the peck. My rule for home useis to cut above 
ground and cook only three or four inches of 
the top. It is then all tender and eatable ; but, 
as the row is growing much more than we can 
use, we bunch some of it for market, because 
that is the fashionable way to sell it. The 
bunches of asparagus, as seen in the market, 
look to me like the grave-stones of labor lost 
and butter wasted. If it was the fashion to cut 
entirely above ground, so as to break no stalks 
in cutting, cutting not less than three nor more 
than five inches long, and then selling by meas- 
ure, as string beans are sold, saving the labor 
of packing and tying, I think the eatable part 
of asparagus could be furnished at much less 
cost than at present. ButIam not writing te 
revolutionize the asparagus market or to give 
instructions to market gardeners ; but rather to 
show country farmers a simpleand economical 
way to have plenty of tender asparagus heads 
for their own tables, 

The points to which I wish to call attention 
are that, by planting the seed where the roots 
are to stand, thinning to about twelve inches 
apart, the labor of transplanting is saved. By 
having a given number of plants one foot apart 
in a single row, instead of three feet apart in 
three rows, the labor of cultivation is very much 
lessened, and, in my opinion, the product will 
be very nearly as much, if the row is well ma- 
nured and the land on each side of the row is 
kept cultivated with annual crops. The aspar- 
agus bed of the farm fifty years ago had a 
witch-grass border, eight rods long, around 
three square rods of ground. Allowing the 
row which makes the present bed of the farm 
to occupy a strip of land one-half rod wide, we 
have seven and a half square rods in the pres- 
ent bed; but we have only one rod of grass to 
contend with—a half rod at each end. The 
crowns of the plants can be kept deep enough 
by plowing up to them, and, in my opinion, 
for home use four inches is better than deeper. 
The stalks may not be so large, but there will 
be more of them and they will start sooner in 
the Spring. By growing in single ridges, the 
weeds can be kept in check through the cutting 
season by hoeing fresh soil over the roots and 
around such stalks as are up and not cut, the 


new growth coming up through this covering. - 


When the cutting season is over, the stalks are 
so thick in the row that weeds have a poor 
chance to grow.—ANSEL W. Putnam, in “N, Z, 
Furmer.” 





AN EXPERIMENT IN POTATO 
CULTURE. 


In this experiment I planted eight rows of 
potatoes, twenty hills in length, weighed the 
seed in each row, and at harvest carefully 
weighed the product. Each row was similarly 
manuredJjn the hill with green cattle manure 
and also cultivated alike. The following table 
embraces the details and results of the experi- 
ment: 

Weight of Weight of 
Row. Seed to each hill. seed in lbs. produce in lbs. 


No. 1—Two pleces,..........++.- 8 rts] 
No. 2—One whole potato....... 10 83 
No. 3—Two half potatoes.,..,.. 10 7 
No. 4—Two small as pirgenie a 56 
No.5—Three “ = “6 

No. 6—Three very small >» 
CALOES..... eee eeecseee i 42 

No. icy: pieces, one eye to 
@ BORED. cov cdereccocce “a 

No. &—Three pieces from the 
GBB. 5005 cccdoces 2 “6 


Acomparison between rows No. 2 and No. 6 is 
interesting. To seed an acre as No. 2 row was 
seeded, with an aggregate of 7,260 hills per acre, 
would cost $18 for the seed, provided we estimate 
the value of the seed potatoes at thirty cents 
perbushel. An acre producing as No. 2row did 
would yield $72 worth more potatoes than No. 
6 row; or, in other words, for an extra outlay of 
$16 in seed, $72 extra is obtained in potatoes at 
the harvest. An acre producing in proportion 
to No. 2 row would yield 484 bushels of po- 
tatoes; while, if the produce was only equal in 
quantity to that shown in No. 6 row, but 242 
bushels would be secured atthe harvest. Hence 
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the farmer must plant two acres, if seeded as 
No. 6 row, to secure as-many potatoes as from 
asingle acre seeded as was the case with No. 2 
row.. It would not be difficult to determine 
which method the practical . farmer would 


prefer. 
Many years 2? following account of ex- 
periments by F. B. H. Lowell, of Maine, in 


planting large and small potatoes. was pub- 
lished in- the Cultivator. Mr. Lowell planted 
these tubers on rich land. One-acre planted 
with large potatoes, using thirty-eight bushels 
of seed to the acre, yielded at the harvest 597 
bushels, Another acre planted with small po- 
tatoes, in all nime bushels to the acre, yielded 
but 862 bushels.’ In this case the result gave 

* 235 bushels in favor of the use of large potatoe; 
as seed. 

The following experiment by an English 
farmer, Mr. George Maw,I take from my 
scrap-book. Careful tests were made in plant- 
ing seed petatees of various sizes. The po- 
tatoes were planted in rows two feet*apart and 
one foot-in the row. Inone experiment twenty 
potatoes, Weighing two ounces each, and the 
same number, weighing four and eight ounces 
each, respectively, were tested. The twenty 
potatoes of two ounces weight each, or an-ag- 
gregate weight of 2'¢ pounds, yielded twenty- 
one pounds 53¢ ounces, of potatoes at the har- 
vest. The twenty weighing four ounces each, 
or five pounds in all of seed, gave twenty-nine 
pounds and one-half an ounce when harvested, 
Thetwenty potatoes weighing eight ounces each, 
or a total of ten pounds of seed, produced 
thirty-five pounds 34, ounces of potatoes when 
harvested. If we extend proportionate results 
over an acre of ground, we shall find, after de- 
ducting the weight of the seed, that a gain of 
5,069 pounds in using the four-ounce in prefer- 
ence to two-ounce sets, and in using eight- 
ounce sets the gain over the two ounce was 
6,942 pounds. Mr. Maw is of the opinion that 
the uge of large sets produces Jarge popatees, 
and he believes that not only the quantity, but 
the quality of the crop may be improved. by 
always planting the largest and best, and that 
the potato producing power of the land may be 
increased at least one-third by using large 
seed.— American Cultivator. 





PROFITS FROM POULYRY KEEP- 
ING. 

Mas, Ben Pertey Poors, of Massachusetts, 
who has kept during the past twenty-five years, 
on an average, at least one hundred head of 
poultry, makes the following statement as to 
what income may reasonably be expected of 
poultry. ‘Fancy fowl farmers undertake to 
assert that any owner of a piece of land can 
keep a hundred fowls, which the boys on the 
farm may tend, aided by the women of ,the 
hoysehold, From, 200 binds, thus diapoged. he 
may obtain angually 2,300 dozer of ¢gu8 anda, 
if inclined, at least 1,500 pounds of marketable 
chickens before the close of August in each 
year. The product will pay him from $450 to 
$500 and leave him his original stock for next 
year. His expenses will not be over $200 to 
$260, thus furnishing him with an equal sum of 
profit upon every two hundred fowls. Half 
this number will afford him half as much cer- 
tain income, or nearly so, The cost of keeping 
fowls, in such quantities as are alluded ..to, 
would not exceed sixtyHive cents pér head if 
all their food is produced and can be rated at 
seventy cents per bushel. With the run of thé 
farm, of course, the expense would be lessened. 


This leaves a handsome profit upon the invest~' 
ment.”’ 








A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Tribune 
says ‘‘ that he is convinced by an experience 
of near fifty years that it is well to lie the leysuf 
every heifer, no matter how gentle, for a short. 
time, say a week or ten days, asa part of her 
discipline and training when being learned to 
milk. She will never forget it when a large, 
strong cow, and then if ber teats get scratched 
or chapped, so tliat she must be tied to be 
milked, she will submit with a very good 
grace.” 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 

SEASICENESS. 





crossing Lake Erie, L gave it to some teilo 
passergers, who were seasick, and it gave im- 
mediate relief.’’ 
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THE INDEPENDENZ, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binde Tue INDEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
with. Keeh, 8ons & Co., patentees of 
Binder ip use, ~ supply those who 
te them, Each File or Bipder will 
ntly hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
| year, The cover has ‘Tue InpePENDENT”’ 
) ed on it in large gilt letters, waking it 
" roamental and looking in every respect 
}@ handsome volume. ey will be de 
ivered at our office on tbe receipt of one dollar 
yon the tef ane 

enty-five conte each, € usual 
$1 A A cut of the File or Binder is 


























Weekly Tribane............. .- 1 "Co | 








The Gentle Way is Best. In dyspepsia, 
liver complaint, and constipation the diseased 


~ SMMMDARD OP SILVER. 


The P. e Prociaimed 
wk vent” 


Ase rule, the quality of Government Coin has been 
the standard on which Silversmiths have based their 
quality. The standard of United States Coin is 
900-1000 pure silver to 100-1000 copper or other alloy. 
The standard of Great Britain ix 
pure silver to 75-1000 alloy 925/1000 

Our leading Silversmiths, the Gonmam ComPary, 
adopted the English standard many years ago, and 80 
careful has been the surveillance over the quality of 
their ware that not a sINeLe prece has been known to 
leave their Factory under the standard. So well is this 
now understood that their trade-mark 
is as well known to all purchasers of 
Soild Siiver in this country as is the 
Hall Mark 


metal. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


of England as « eure guaranty for pure 


No. 37 Union Square. 
For sale by Jewelers throaghout the U. 8. 
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os SEWING 











19 Bond st. oo] 518 Arch Bley Philadel’a. 


THE 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CO. 


Carriage Builders, 
CINCINNATI. 


Annual Capacity, : 20,000 Carriages. 


w. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses : 
87 John . » ew York, and 
107 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS 
PUMPS, 
Se oy Rams, Garden 
Engines, Chain and 
Fixtures, 1 Yard 
or drants, Street Washers, 
*Woaxs FOUNDED IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
ge Se Paris, France, in 


jenna, in 
1878; -_ i Centennial Bxht 


bition, 18 


or 


THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH. 


ist.—It ie the Blackest Polish, combined 
with a beautiful gioes, in the world. 


2d.—It is the y— hp lish which = make & 
Jet Biack lustre on a Red 


3d.—It is the only Polish cam om we a 
beautiful black polish upon Gray 


4th.—Ite lustre remains untarnished efter 
being 94 hours on a red hot stove. 


Manufr'd by E.@. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St.,N.Y. 





Swedish Insect Powder Kills 


POTATO pues |” 


AND ALL TROUBLESOME nes, nt, Bed 


It will thoroughly exterminate 
Bugs, Tobacco and Cotton W. 
etc. is ts 

ison 


Sy FE cneap. Bee It vik not 
7) 


. cents, on "Sieebhare free. 
or aie N. Pittsburgh. Pa.’ 





orgees are preternaturally sensitive and tender. 


Do not use them roughly. 


An alterative like 


Tarmgant’s Se_tzer Arenrient, that tones, cor- 


reets, and purifies the system, without unduly 


exciting or irritating either the stomach, 


the 


liver, or the bowels, is the true specifie in such 


Reason teaches this and experience con- 


firms it 


SOLD BY ALL DRU DRUGGISTS. 





SEASONABLE SUITS 
FOR MEN, BOYS AND CHILDREN, 
IMMENSE STOCK, LOW PRICES. QUALITY GUARANTEED. 








DEVLIN & CO, 


BROADWAY cor. WARREN ST., (opposite City Hall) NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 


ESTERBROOK’S 





1843. 


STEEL 
PENS. 





New York. 


THE ESTERBROOK ‘STEEL PEN CO. 


 ©HARLES E. McBRIDE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


| Domestic Kalsomine and Fresco White. 


BARRELS ONLY, EASTERN AGENT FOR 


LOWZH’S METALLIC PAINT 


(the Great Railroad Paint). 


Office 197 Pearl 
Also at Boston, 





Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and ‘purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the nsual styles are unrivaled 
The wew CHICKERING UPRIGHT «has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerocoms, 
‘30 Fith Ave., N.Y. | 156 Trement-st., Boston. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 


Facteries —y + ~Y k, and 
- vise ts ics asd Leake. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
hat every boy 





» 
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[ ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


WIRE CAUZE 
Nen-Explosive 
,OI1L STOVE. 


iy YOU WaST OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS, ILLUSTRATING THE 
E1eut WONDERS OF THE WORLD; SEND SIX CTS. POSTAGE. 


The Adams & » dc Westin °f M’f's Ce., _ 
Summer Street, Boston Street, 
$6 Lake Street, Chicago; ‘| am kath Street, 


Another Importa- 
tion just Re- 
ceived, 
“aNVILOO 
wou Avs 
aq) UO s10yO «(ae 


POWELL . FRorness, 
SPRINGBORO, Crawford County. Penn, 





WASTE SEWING SILK 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK.. ‘A@e, per On. 
A 36-page pamphiet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
460 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ORGANS, 27 stops, 890 
EATS ce 
ress DANIEL F. 





. Pianos, $125. Fac- 
= night. 
, Washington, N. J. 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’S CO., Mi’rs’, New, York City. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


PHOTOGRA i eel 





ie See 


«, and our dry plates are also the best. 














“New Book! 300 Portraits!!_ 


HEADLEY $ PUBLIC MEN OF T0-DAY. 


Embracing the President, Cabinet, U. 8. Senators and 
en rnors, 

of the U. 8. Supreme Court. An elegant volume of 

800 large 8vo pages. 


A — and Portrait Gallery ee 


Agents do dotne splendidly — Cf the ps 11 aoess. 


sai village. pated every, 
where. $150 % month ‘easily Agence W 


SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, 
Hartferd, Coun. 





FARSON’S a 





Francis. Bacon's. Piano Factory. | 


sSvocessor TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, néur4¥ndSt., 
New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
ndw exist. Cataiogues by mail on application. 
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=" TILES 


me ett oe ye 


Sg Indi- 


er oh 


‘pita Mc A McWAIR WRIGHT'S 
desis 


admirable views und 
house," 





Bio eieees 


Saeted, aintlveceas 10 
class A 
a ag tome 6 ys 
to A. BD. WOR TON ex: ‘artferd, Conn. 


SPOUTH ange: ré in yourcounty. Men 
$47 ¥ Ww umerts £ Co. ere [30 


BTTT iatren Si pet end exponent iO vicaeR oe 

















age, bon, traveling to 
meiher, endfor pamphlet of information, withcabin ¢ 





A USTIN 5, aMROADWAt, SEW $6 a aod 


Perper ry low rates, 





Tux “IxpEPENpent’ Press, 91 axp 93 Ross Srazer 








